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3ntro&uctor?  tioticc. 


T  may  be  safely  asserted  that  no 
writer  ever  exercised  a  more  imme- 
Jate  and  beneficial  influence  on 

i^  V  yxT^f'^h^  countrymen  than 

did  Sir  Walter  Scott.     If  ever  any 

y  wielder  of  the  pen,  prose  writer  or 

tribute,  it  was  h^^ho^^Ju^t  Int^s^^mSetfc 
union  two  peoples  living  apa.  t  in  one  smarcSuntr^' 
who  stirred  into  an  ardent  and  not  imperman2i; 
flame  a  somewhat  dispirited  «.     >na  Tec-  who 

mnd  formerly  one  of  t\  s  nocu  est  in  Europe  •  who 

S^^^thelfobr.^  '^'  goal.of^housands  from^aVpIrts 
ot  the  globe,  as,  naced,  it  remains  to  this  dav  -and 
who  bequeathed  ,o  the  whole  civilised  woHd  a 
noble  legacy  of  ^reat  works.  He  was  essentialiv  I 
representative  man.  Many  will  caJl  tS  mi^nd 
Carlyle's  estimate  of  I.im-«  No  Scotchman  o?Ss 
time  was  more  entirely  Scotch  than  Waher  ScoU 
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the  good  and  the  not  so  good,  which  all  Scotchmen 
inherit,  ran  through  every  fibre  of  him  ; "  and  cer- 
tainly, if  ever  a  nation  found  expression  in  one  man 
it  was  in  the  case  of  Scotland  and  Scott.  There 
has  been  nothing  to  compare  herewith  in  the  past, 
and,  as  is  plainly  manifest,  it  is  altogether  improb- 
able that  there  will  be  such  another  instance  in  the 
future. 

To  realise  the  true  greatness  of  the  subject  of 
this  memoir,  it  is  necessary  to  have  at  least  some 
superficial  knowledge  of  Scotland  as  it  was  at  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Small  country 
as  it  is,  it  was  then  more  of  a  terra  incognita  to 
southerners,  and  so  far  as  the  Highlands  were 
concerned,  to  the  Lowland  Scotch  themselves,  than 
nowadays  is  Australia  or  New  Zealand.  The 
Highlands  constituted,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
a  separate  state,  in  many  respects  a  hostile  one ; 
for  though  the  days  of  Roderick  Dhu  were  over, 
there  still  lingered  among  the  Lowland  peasantry  a 
deep  suspicion  and  dislike,  minghd  with  angry 
contempt,  of  their  Celtic  neighbours.  We  are  told 
that  there  is  no  such  race  extant  as  the  pure  Celtic ; 
but  howsoever  this  may  be,  we  are  accustomed  to 
regard  as  Celts  the  Gaelic-speaking  populations  of 
Ireland  and  Scotland ;  and  it  was  this  Celtic  sur- 
vival that  was  steadily  dwindling  away  when  the 
genius  of  one  man  arrested  its  retrogression  as  with 
the  wave  of  a  magic  wand.  Then  came  the  Penin- 
sular campaign,  where  the  clansmen  charged  on 
the  battlefields  side  by  side  with  the  men  ol  Clydes- 
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dale  and  the  Lothians,  until  a  time  came  when  an 
Armstrong  or  Elliott,  a  Morton  or  Maxwell,  called 
themselves  in  common  with  the  Camerons,  Mac- 
leods,  and  Macdonalds,  simply  Scotchmen,  instead 
of  Borderers  or  Gaels. 

It  is  just  about  a  century  since  Scott,  while  an 
apprentice-at-law  in  Edinburgh,  having  to  go  on  a 
legal  errand  into  the  Highlands  in  connection  with 
some  non-rent-paying  Maclarens,  was  accompanied, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  by  an  escort  of  a  sergeant  and 
SIX  soldiers.    That  the  escort  proved  quite  unneces- 
sary is  not  to  the  point ;  the  fact  of  its  having  been 
considered  advisable  being  quite  eloquent  enough  a 
commentary  on  the  civilisation  of  tJie  then  vaguely 
known  districts  lying  west  and  north  of  that  famous 
pass  in  the  Trosachs,  out  of  which  there  was  not 
so  long  before  Scott's  time  but  one  way  of  issue- 
namely,  by  a  rude  ladder  adown  a  precipitous  slope, 
a  ladder  compact  of  branches  and  roots  of  trees. 
Even  more  surprising  it  is  to  learn  that  when  the 
future  poet   and  novelist    drove    in    a    small   gig 
through  Liddesdale,  in  the  southland,  his  progress 
attracted    much   wondering    attention,    for    never 
before   had  the   peasantry  of  this  lonely  district 
beheld  any  wheeled  vehicle  pass  along  their  rough 
moorland  paths  and  stony  braes.     Rearing  this  in 
mmd,  it  is  easier  to  realise  that  the  famous  old 
Border-reiver,  Anld  Wat  o'  Harden,  was  a  not  very 
remote  ancestor  of  Scott- the  ?^:mie  who  had  for 
wife  the  famous  Mary,  the  "  Flower  of  Yarrow," 
who  one  day,  finding  the  supply  of  victuals  running 


to 
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short,  placed  before  her  hungry  husband  and  his 
guests  a  great  dish,  on  removing  the  cover  of  which 
they  saw  only  a  pair  of  heavy  spurs— an  admirable 
hmt  as  to  the  urgency  of  the  household  needs,  and 

u.  y??,*°  ^"PP^y  ^^^^-  The  great-grandson  of 
Auld  Wat"  was  that  Scott  of  Harden  popularly 
called  "  Beardie,"  from  the  long  beard  he  wore  in 
memory  of  the  execution  of  Charles  I.,  and  this 
Beardie  it  was  who  was  great-grandfather  to  the 
poet. 

Nor  was  Scott's  marvellous  influence  slow  in 
exercising  itself.  The  Lady  of  the  Lake  was  pub- 
lished in  May,  and  in  July  of  the  same  summer  a 
tide  of  visitors  from  Edinburgh  and  elsewhere  set 
towards  the  Loch  Katrine  district,  to  the  mingled 
bewilderment  and  delight  of  the  Trosachs  High- 
landers. From  that  summer  onward  this  annual 
tide  has  never  ceased,  has  gained  enormously  in 
volume,  and  now  spreads  throughout  Scotland 
from  Edinburgh  on  the  east  to  the  Western  Isles— 
from  the  rippling  shallows  of  the  Tweed  to  the 
wilds  of  Ross  and  Sutherland,  and  even  to  the 
distant  Orkneys.  Within  his  lifetime,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  the  man  who  has  fittingly  been  styled 
the  Wizard  of  the  North  saw  justice  done  to  the 
Celtic  race,  of  which  he  was  so  ardent  a  champion, 
without  being  able  to  claim  kinship  therewith  ;  saw 
ancient  jealousies  and  misunderstandings  pass 
away,  and  beheld  the  solidification  of  Gael  and 
Lowlander  in  one  Scottish  people  ;  witnessed  a 
widespread  revival  and  a  still  more  widespread  new 
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sure  basi/'oS-ho^pt      r  .hi'tf  AIlTv^ 

have  deprecaterthe  asLe  flnn  i?"  "^'I'^'  ""^  "°"'d 
that  if  theaT  ?rM,  il  T/     '  ''*  """  ''*™  realised 

his  influe^«,Te  'at  a„i  Jf  h "IfK*"""'? <*"«  •" 

done  any  other  nf  I,..       '  "^"^^  '*"<'  '^an  has 
for  and  ^^^l.:L^L7".lrt^^Zf^l  ^-^0' 

I. 

imaginat?v°e'  wrrr:"',o'be  «'  "?=  "^  P""'  ""i 

that°air  of  rrm^ce  wh\\e We' /^H'^'l^f  "" 
dwell  in  the  soirit       I  iM.^iff  ^^    °  ''^''S'«  'o 

No^'  a'n'n'irin'e  "itl'll^h  a^  f°^  ^r"^'  ""^ 
days  broods^  this  subtle  aT    as  inT""""'  "'''f " 
Tasso  ending  a  briUian'l^ca^er''i;  The'^rh^St^'/f 
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madness,  with  Leonora  loving  him  to  the  last ;  ai 
in  the  case  of  Goethe,  where  sheer  personal  as  well 
as  intellectual  pre-eminence  becomes  romantic, 
because  so  wholly  removed  from  the  common 
groove ;  as  in  the  case  of  George  Sand,  with  her 
many-coloured  days,  her  strange  friendships,  her 
passionate  realisation  of  life  ;  as  in  the  case  of 
Byron,  with  his  misfortunes,  his  striking  personality, 
his  vices,  his  stirringy?«a/*.  In  the  case  of  Scott — 
for  that  there  is  romance  in  his  career  no  one  will 
deny — it  is  to  be  found  in  the  record  of  his  achieve- 
ments, and  in  his  noble  struggle  with  adversity ; 
the  solicitor's  clerk  rising  to  be  the  Laird  of  Abbots- 
ford  (a  property  literally  made  by  his  own  energy 
out  of  waste  land),  and  receiving  acknowledgment 
as  one  of  the  greatest  writers  of  his  time,  battling 
strenuously  with  bitter  misfortune,  and  dying  com- 
paratively early,  broken  down  though  not  subdued. 
The  biographical  details  of  the  great  writer  in 
question  are  so  familiar,  or  are  so  easily  ascertain- 
able, that  the  merest  outline  of  them  may  be  given 
here.  The  clan,  to  use  a  word  now  more  generally 
accepted  as  applicable  to  a  Highland  sept,  to 
which  he  belonged  was  that  of  Buccleuch,  his 
special  branch  being  the  Ime  of  Harden.  As  a 
"  Scott  of  Harden,"  Walter  Scott  the  elder  enjoyed 
a  good  social  position  in  Edinburgh,  though  at  that 
time  a  solicitorship  was  held  in  no  great  repute  ; 
his  wife  also,  one  of  the  Border  Rutherfords,  was  of 
a  good  stock.  Walter  was  the  third  child  of  the 
marriage.    At  an  early  age  he  was  sent,  chiefly  on 
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account  cf  a  sHj^ht  lameness,  the  result  of  a  fevei 
to  his  uncle's   place,  called  Sandy  Knowe,  near 
Kelso,   and    here    it   was    that    he    first    became 
acquamted  with  that  fascinating  Border  history,  the 
study  and  literary  illustration  of  which  brought  him 
throughout  life  such    keen  enjoyment.      In  that 
remote  neighbourhood,  and  in  the  old-time  sim- 
plicity of  the  Sandy  Knowe  household,  the  legends 
of  bygone  days  were  still  almost  as  fresh  as  though 
the  events  narrated  had  but  quite  recently  occurred  • 
the  eager  youngster  had  an  insatiable  appetite  for 
everything  of  the  kind,  and  when  at  the  end  of  two 
years  he   returned    to    Edinburgh   with  renewed 
health,   he  not  only  was  fairly  acquainted  with 
much  local  folk-lore,  but  was  also  a  thorough-going 
;  Scott  of  Harden."    While  still  at  the  High  School 
he  fell  m  with  a  literary  treasure,  Bishop  Percy's 
Reh^^ues  of  Ancient  English  Poetry,  a  book  tlmt 
thenceforth  ranked  as  one  of  his  prime  favourites 
and  one  that   indubitably  exercised  u  stroncr  in' 
fluence  on  the  romantic  side  of  the  young  student's 
nature.     He  would  hug  these  vohimes,  obtained 
with  no  sliK'ht  ditfirulty  owing  to  the  scarcity  of 
shillings  under  which    he   laboured  at  that  time 
almost  with  passion  ;  he  would  go  about  repeating 
ballad  after  ballad  ;    and   at   last   his  enthusiasm 
and  recitative  powers  so  worked  upon  friends  old 
and  young,  that  he  was  constantly  being  asked  'o 
give  of  his  mental  store.     When  he  entered  < 
college  he  read  omnivorously,  as  nearly  all  gre^x. 
producers  do  when  young,  but  he  paid  such  slight 
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attention  to  classics  that  in  middle  life  he  could  not 
even  repeat  the  Greek  alphabet.     The  romantic 
literature  of  Scotland,  Enjjland,  old  France,  and, 
above  all,  of  Germany,  fascinated  this  awkward, 
heavily-made  boy,  until,  with  all  his  Scotch  shrewd- 
ness and  native  candour,  he  came  to  live  in  a 
mediaeval  dreamland.      Passionately  fond    of  all 
field  sports,  especially  delighting  in  riding  and  all 
that  appertained  to  the  chase  or  to  war,  he  was 
thus  saved  from  developing  into  a  mere  visionary. 
Tuough  living  m  a  world  of  his  own  charged  with 
romantic  sentiments,  there  was  nothing  of  Werter 
m  Walter  Scott.     Unlike  most  youths  of  genius,  he 
had  no  premonitions  of  literary  greatness  ;   as  a 
matter  of  fact  he  never  manifested  any  self-directed 
bias    towards    the    profession    for    which    nature 
destined  him.      The  ambition  of  his  youth  and 
early  manhood  was  to  become  a  laird  in  the  old 
Scotch  district,  to  lead  the  life  of  a  Scottish  country 
gentleman,  and  to  do  his  utmost  to  preserve  in 
their  integrity  those   Border  ballads  which  were 
rapidly  being  forgotten,  or  surviving  only  in  corrupt 
oral  tradition.     He  never  foresaw  the  future  great 
poet  and  greater  novelist,  and  their-  can  be  no  doubt 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  carefully  studied  his 
I:fe  and  his  character  that,  had  he  early  come  into 
a  forturs,  the  world  would  have  seen  nothing  of 
the  Waverley  Novels,   probably  nothing  even  of 
the  poems.     Scott  himself  records  the  natural  in- 
dolence against  which  he  had  to  contend,  but  his 
abstention  from  literary  work,  in  the  events  just  re- 
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ferred  to,  would  not  have  been  due  to  mental  apathy 
but  to  simple  mdifr.rence   to    literature  and  its 
honours-mdifference  tiiat  is  to  say,  to  the  literary 
career.     By  the  time  his  attendance  at  the  colle 'e 
classes  ceased  he  was  far  more  widely  read  Tn 
general  litexature  than  most  of  his  compeers  and 
.Wc7if"  "'^'^  developed  in  his  tastes  and  sympa 
thies  than  are,  as  a  rule,  young  men  of  his  age  ;  but 
as  yet  no  creative  impulse  disturbed  him.     Though 
apprenticed  to  a  solicitor,  a  Writer  to  the  Signft, 
Scott  ultimately  chose  the  profession  of  the  bar 
and  m  his  twenty-second  year  became  an  advocate! 
There  could  not  have  been  a  better  place  for  the 
future  author  than  Edinburgh,  for  herein  ^ddit  on 
to  many  other  advantages,  he  enjoyed  conaenia" 

S^y,"""^;"^    many    valued    /riendships^  tha 
lasted  throughou   life.     By  this  time  he  had  formed 
a  genuinely  passionate  affection  for  a  youn<r  and 
beautiful  girL  an  affection  which   there   is  every 
reason  to  believe  was  duly  returned.     In  course  of 
time  some  insurmountable  obstacle  prevented  the 
mutual  attachment  arriving  at  its  proper  fulfilment 
Scott,  with  nis   characteristic  reticence  v     never 
his  inner  life  was  affected,  has  said  little  on  the 
subject ;  but  it  was  only  too  manifest  to  those  who 
knew  him^best  that  he  suiTered  acutely,  that  indeed 
he  wound  was  one  that  had  pierced  too  deep  ever 
to  be  wholly  cured.     The  only  record  in  ve?se  of 

Vi^t'TnL^fi"?."^'"'  ^^  '^  ^^^  verses  "Tl^e 
Piems  rC  IT^  T^55  ^"^°"^  *^^  Miscellaneous 
i  oems  (Vol.  II.).    The  bitterness,  however,  in  these 
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few  lines  was  due  more  to  a  mood  than  to  the 
writer's  conviction  of  having  misplaced  his  affection. 
"The  Violet"  was  composed  in  1797,  and  it  was 
not  long  hereafter  that  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  a  lady  who  enabled  him  to  forget  for  the  moment 
all  he  had  suffered,  and  who  charmed  him  by  her 
bright  companionableness.      This   was    a   Mdlle. 
Charpentier,  the  daughter  of  a  Royalist  emigrant 
whom  he  encountered  in  (}ilsland,  that  little-known 
Cumberland    locality   which   later    on    the    great 
novelist  immortalised  in  St.  Ronan's  Well.    After  a 
short  engagement  the  young  couple  were  married. 
It  has  sometimes  been   asserted  that  this  union 
was  not  altogether  a  happy  one,  but  on  examination 
it  will  be  seen  that  it  ^t  tainly  could  not  with  f^r- 
ness  be  termed  unforiunate.      The  future   Lady 
Scott  had  many  pleasant  qualities,  but  there  was 
not  much  in  her  nature  that  could  sympathise  with 
that  of  her  husband.     Undoubtedly  he  was  often 
forced  to  find  appreciative  understanding  elsewhere 
than  in  his  wife,  yet  with  all  this  the  two  lived  from 
first  to  last  in  quiet  content— lived  together,  had 
children,  witnessed  vieat  chani;es  of  fortune,  and 
neither  found    in   the   other  aught  blameworthy. 
Beneath  his  air  of  practical  wisdom  Scott  was  en- 
thusiastically romantic  ;  it  would  have  been  difficult 
for  him  never  to  have  fretted  with  any  constant 
companion,    especially    with    one    to    whom    he 
appeared  oftenest  in  his  most  ordinary  attitude. 

After  his  marriage,  Scott's  happiest  seasons  were 
spent  at  his  cottage  at  Lasswade,  near  Edinburgh. 
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Here,  after  his  professional  hours  were  over   he 

Sn'.'^l^''^?-'^  T-^^  ^J'  much-loved  German  studies 
(m  I799pnntinghis  admirable  translationof  Goethe's 
Gpetz  vcn  Berhchingen),  in  collecting  materials  for 
his  ^xo^tcK^^  Border  Minstrelsy,  and  in  composing 
origmal  poetic  work  of  a  similar  nature.    After  the 

q"™^v  /^*  S*"^""^'  *^«  ^^>«f  C"sis  in  the  life  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott  occurred.  He  was  about  thirty 
years  old,  was  married,  was  in  a  fairly  good  position 
and  with  satisfactory  prospects  :  but^  nothing  had 
as  yet  occurred  to  make  even  himself  drelm  of 
devoting  himself  to  any  other  profession  than  that 
?L  f^^'^K  ^•",  *^?  Publication  of  the  Border  A  fin. 
strelsy  the  tide  of  his  real  life  began  to  flow      He 

Z^V^^V^^^  "°  ^°."^^''  ^^  *  '"«'•«  amateur,  though 
even  yet  he  seemed  to  entertain  no  definite  idea  as 
to  a  literary  career.      The  Minstrelsy  had  been 

Scott  knJw/nH"''f  ^f  ^"*y"«'  \  young  man  whon" 
bcott  knew  and  of  whom  he  thought  highly,  and 
whom  about  this  time  he  persuaded^o  esfab  ish  a 
business-centre  in  Edinburgh,  offering  to  jo  n  in 

Snon ''^'^7^"  °^''  '^^'  ^^^  ^^^^Pted  ani  acted 
upon.     Ere  long,  a  younger  liallantyne  havin-  been 

lishtnJT.P^I? '''^'P.^^^°'  '^^  firm  undertook  pub 

fortL^h^r/h"  ^'  P?,"''"^'  ^"^  fr°"^  t^is  time 
forth  there   began,  all  unconsciously  at  first,  that 

down  "tif"'  "P^"^  ?*^"SS^^  ^^hi^h  finally  broke 
down  the  great  genius  of  Walter  Scott,  and  in- 
duced death    before    the   natural   term      But    a 

tairly  set  in.      The  Minstrelsy  brought  material 
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profit  as  well  as  friends  and  reputation,  and,  more* 
over,  witli  what  his  wife  brouglu  as  dowry,  and 
with  what  he  made  professionally,  the  young  advo- 
cate was  very  comfortably  settled.  At  the  instance 
of  a  friend — Lady  Dalkeith — he  began  a  ballad  on 
a  large  scale,  his  choice  of  metre  having  been 
guided  by  a  reminiscence  of  some  stanzas  in  Cole- 
ridge's "Christabel,"  which  a  friend  had  repeated  to 
him,  and  which  had  greatly  fascinated  him  by  their 
rhythmical  freedom  and  novel  beauty.  This  in- 
tended ballad  grew  into  a  metrical  romance,  and 
finally  the  divisions,  or  cantos,  were  knit  to  each 
other  by  means  of  transitional  pieces,  in  themselves 
consistent.  To  this  effort  he  finally  gave  the  title, 
The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.  Ballantyne  &  Co., 
of  course,  issued  the  volume,  and  the  success  was 
immediate  and  unmistakable.  A  new  poet  had 
arisen,  a  delightful  story-teller,  a  veritable  roman- 
cist,  had  appeared  upon  the  scene,  and  "all  the 
world"  read  The  Lay.  The  following  year  (1806) 
Scott,  who  had  already  gained  the  sherifF-deputeship 
of  Selkirkshire,  obtained  a  clerkship  of  Session, 
which,  thouj^h  held  at  first  in  reversion,  meant  that 
he  needed  no  lonj;er  to  have  any  anxiety  as  to  means. 
His  Selkirk  appointment  gave  him  an  excuse  for 
living  in  his  favourite  district,  and  he  took  up  his 
abode  at  Ashestiel,  a  farm-house  in  Ettrick  Forest. 
By  this  time  he  had  commenced  a  prose  romance, 
which,  however,  he  put  aside  for  what  he  con- 
sidered more  important  work,  and  for  many 
years  forgot  all  about  it.      In  18 14  this  romance. 
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completed  at  last,  was   published   under  a  name 
that   is    now    familiar    throughout    the    civilised 
world;    but    of     Waverley    and    its    successors 
nothing  need  be  said  here,  where  we  are  dealing 
with  the  author  in  his  poetic  capacity.    The  enor- 
mous sale  of  The  Lay  stimulated  the  ycang  poet  to 
renewed  effort,  and  in  1808  Mannion  saw  the  light, 
bringing   more    wealth,    litcrar/   reputation,   and 
general  fame  to  the  author.    At  this  period  he  got 
through  an  immense  quantity  of  work,  to  which 
reference  in  detail,  however,  need  not  be  made. 
About  a  couple  of  years  after  the  publication  of 
Marmion^  the  poet's  admirers  were  able  to  delight 
in  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  now  the  most  widely  read 
of  the  poems.      But  already  a  shadow  was  over- 
clouding the  great  reputation  of  the  new  writer. 
IJyron  was  bewitching  the  popular  ?ar  and  taste, 
and  his  northern  rival  foresaw  that  the  star  of  the 
author  of  Childe  Harold  was   in  the  ascendant, 
while  his  was  trembling  on  the  verge  of  descent. 
Other    poetic    productions    succeeded,    however, 
though  none  to  equal  what  had  already  appeared. 
The  Vision  0/ Don  Roderick  (181 1)  had  but  a  mode- 
rate success  ;  Rokcby  (1813)  had  a  fair  sale,  but  met 
with  slight  critical  appreciatitm  ;  and  The  Lord  of 
the  Isles  proved  unmistakably  that  not  only  were 
the  author's  powers  unable  to  produce  as  worthily 
as  hitherto,  but  that  he  had  to  a  great  extent  lost 
his  hold  upon  the  public.      But  already  he  had 
greatly  benefited  by  these   works,  and,  what  was 
better  still,  so  had  his  native  country,  The  Lady  of 
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the  Lakt  especially  having  brought  many  hund/cdi. 
of  visitors  from  "oVrethe  Border."  In  1817  (three 
years  before  he  was  created  a  baronet)  the  unsuc- 
cessful Harold  the  Dauntless  was  the  last  poem 
with  which  he  strove  to  please  his  readers.  Before 
this  Waverley  had  been  the  light,  and  the  great 
writer  had  drifted  into  a  new  and  even  more 
wonderful  eddy  in  the  brilliant  stream  of  his  life. 

With  the  proceeds  of  Rokeby  the  author  was 
enabled  to  fulfil  a  long-cherished  desire — that  of 
landed-proprietorship.  A  cottage  called  Clarty 
Hole,  with  much  adjacent  waste  ground— desolate 
in  aspect  even  in  better  days- lay  close  to  the 
Tweed,  and  in  proximity  to  Melrose,  Ashestiel,  and 
Selkirk.  The  small  property  was  soon  re-named 
with  the  title  of  Abboti^ford.  It  would  be  needless 
to  describe  here  in  detail  how  "Clarty  Hole 
ultimately  became  a  valuable  estate ;  how  woods, 
planted  by  "  Scott  of  Abbotsford."  grew  up  and 
relieved  the  moorland  barrenne-„  ,  and  how  a 
baronial  residence  at  last  threw  towards  the  shallow 
waters  of  the  Tweed  the  long  shadows  of  its  Gothic 
peaks  and  gables. 

Disaster  had  several  times  threatened  to  over- 
whelm the  house  of  Ballantyne  &  Co.,  but  the 
enormous  success  of  the  novels  had  again  and 
again  staved  oflf  ruin.  But  Scott's  best  years 
were  now  occupied  in  a  severe  struggle  with 
adverse  circumstances.  His  work  deteriorated 
in  quality;  his  serenity  of  mind,  his  health  of 
body,  yielded  tc  the  terrible  strain.     Finally,  the 
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crushing    disaster    came,  and  bankruptcy  stared 
him  and  his  partners  in  the  face.     The  author 
of  Wavn'Uy  might,  without  meeting  with  condem- 
nation,  have  refused  to  struggle  further,  bat  he  was 
of  too  honourable  a  nature  to  live  with  any  peace  of 
mind  without  an  attempt  to  retrieve  the  obligations 
he  cow  found  himself  unable  to  fulfil.     By  an 
arrangement  with    the    creditors,    he   saved    the 
Abbotsford  which  he  had  literally  himself  created, 
and  which  he  loved  with  veritable  passion.     His 
Ufe  of  Napoleon  and  the  later  novels  wert  the  out- 
come  of  this  undertaking.     While  labouring  within 
his  insufficient  lodging  at  Edinburgh  (in  strange 
contrast  to  what  was  even  then  his  European  fame 
and  the  great  honour  he  was  held  in),  other  mis- 
fortunes  assailed  him,  chie'"  among  which  was  the 
death  of  his  faithful  wife.   These  and  all  subsequent 
trials  he  bore  nobly,  wi»h  a  dignified  resignation  that 
appealed  to  every  one  who  witnessed  it.    A  visit  to 
London  cheered  him  by  demonstrating  the  esteem 
m  which  he  was  heW  by  all  .nen  of  eminence  in 
the  metropolis.     His  labours  we*  more  severe  than 
ever.      Volume  succeeded  voLine  :    now  a  new 
romance ;   agam  some  interesting  treatise,  as,  for 
instance,  the  Letters  on  De.nonology  and  Uitch- 
crafl.      One    or     two     paralytic     seizures     now 
warned    him    that    the    end   could   not    be    very 
•J    I  ,,  ^"^^  *  shaking  hands  with  Death,"  he 
said,  half  jocularly  to  a  friend,  "is  formidable." 
Vainly     bis     fntnds     endeavoured     to    persuade 
him  to  leave  all  pen-work  alone  :  he  w^s  one  o 
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those  bound  to  die  in  harness,  even  though  the 
feeble  amount  accomplished  should  be  unsatisfac- 
tory. A  pathetic  incident  happened  in  September 
of  1 83 1,  when  Wordsworth  came  from  his  lake- 
home  to  bid  his  old  friend  and  comrade  farewell. 
The  two  walked  down  the  Vale  of  Yarrow  together 
— a  memorable  walk  for  the  English  poet,  who 
immortalised  it  in  "  Yarrow  Revisited." 

At  last  it  became  necessary  to  try  some  complete 
change.  A  royal  vessel  conveyed  the  sufferer  to 
the  Mediterranean,  and  to  the  fascinations  of  Italy. 
But  the  time  for  enjoyment,  even  for  genuine 
interest,  was  over,  and  the  great  writer  only  became 
worse  and  worse.  A  yearning  for  Abbotsford 
overcame  him,  a  longing  accentuated  by  the  news 
of  Goethe's  death.  He  knew  he  would  soon  follow 
his  famous  friend,  and,  like  him,  he  wished  to  die 
at  home.  Death  indeed  nearly  vanquished  him  by 
the  time  le  reached  London,  but  his  great  wish 
was  not  to  be  frustrated  after  all.  Hundreds 
inquired  daily  how  the  health  of  the  beloved  writer 
was — hundreds  from  royalty  down  to  the  labourers 
collected  in  the  street — and  some  hope  was  enter- 
tained when  it  was  found  that  he  could  be  taken 
northward.  Most  of  the  journey  the  dying  man 
lay  apparently  insensible  in  the  carriage,  but  as  the 
familiar  home-district  was  approached  there  was 
that  famous  brief  revival.  "  As  he  descended  the 
vale  of  Gala  he  began  to  gaze  about  him,  and  by 
degrees  it  was  obvious  that  he  was  recognising  the 
features  of  that  familiar  landscape.     Presently  he 
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murmured  a  name  or  ivto—Gala  Hater,  surely, 
Buckholm,  Torwoodlee.  As  we  rounded  the  hill, 
and  the  outline  of  the  Eildons  burst  on  him,  he 
became  greatly  excited  ;  and  when,  turning  himself 
on  the  couch,  his  eye  caught  at  length  his  own 
towers,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile,  he  sprang  up  with 
a  cry  of  de'Jght." 

A  few  days  passed,  and  the  sufferer  seemed  to 
become  a  little  better.  Once  he  asked  for  a  pen 
and  paper,  and  then  he  realised  in  its  full  extent 
his  incapacity—"  He  sank  back,  silent  tears  rolling 
down  his  cheeks." 

It  was  on  the  21st  September  1832  that  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  whose  remains  now  lie  in  the  family 
grave  among  the  ruins  of  Dryburgh  Abbey,  passed 
out  of  the  fitful  fever  of  his  latter  years.  "  It  was  a 
beautiful  day,  so  warm  that  every  window  was  wide 
open,  and  so  perfectly  still  that  the  sound  of  all 
others  most  delicious  to  his  ear,  the  gentle  ripple 
of  the  Tweed  over  its  pebbles,  was  distinctly 
audible  as  we  knelt  around  the  bed,  and  his  eldest 
son  kissed  and  closed  his  eyes." 

Perhaps  no  higher  tribute  was  ever  paid  to  this 
great  writer  and  great  man  than  was  spoken  to 
him  in  the  height  of  his  prosperity  by  an  aged 
uncle--"  God  bless  thee,  Walter,  my  man  I  Thou 
hast  risen  to  be  great,  but  thou  wast  always  good." 

II. 

Walter  Scott  the  poet  is  indubitably  dwarfed 
by  Walter  Scott  the  novelist.     His  genius  found  its 
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highest  development  in  the  Bride  of  Lammermoor 
ajid  in  Old  Mortality,  rather  than  in  Marmion  and 
The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.    But  regarding  him 
in  his  poetic  capacity  only,  it  is  beyond  dispute 
that  he  ranks  among  the  few  really  great  men  who 
have  made  the  special  glory  of  English  literature. 
He  has  been  called  the  most  imaginative  mind 
after  that  of  Shakespeare,  but  to  say  that  he  was 
the  most  imaginative  poet  would  be  to  create  a 
mistaken  impression.     In  the  highest  qualities  of 
imagination  there  could,  for  instance,  be  no  com- 
parison betweer   Scott  and  Coleridge.     Nor  is  he 
great  with  the  greatness  of  Chaucer  or  Spenser,  of 
Milton  or  Wordsworth,  of  Shelley,  or  Coleridge,  or 
Byron.      Chaucer  was  more  of  the  born  singer ; 
Spenser  was  a  far  more  accomplished  master  of  his 
craft ;  Milton  reached  heights  of  both  *  sound  and 
sense '  altogether  beyond  him  ;    Wordsworth  had 
far  deeper  insight ;    Shelley  far  intenser  passion  ; 
Coleridge    supremer    imagination    and    supremer 
touch  ;  Byron  more  resistless  poetic  impulse.     But 
Scott  had   n  his  poetic  nature  something  of  each  of 
the  special  characteristics  that  made  these  men 
great,  and  m  addition— he  was  Scott !     He  is  not 
a  poet  for  poets,  that  is  speaking  technically— he  is 
too  iittle  under  restraint,  does  not  always  realise 
V  hen  he  has  said  enough,  not  infrequently  mistakes 
ihyming  sentences  for  poetic  music  ;  but  fortunately 
It  is  not  the  judgment  of  poets  and  critics  that 
determines  the  fate  of  a  writer.     If  the  great  non- 
critical  public  is  touched  to  tears  or  laughter,  or  is 
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made  to  vibrate  with  vivid  interest,  it  cares  little 
though  the  magician  who  moves  it  does  not 
altogether  satisfy  some  of  his  fellow-wizards  and 
their  devotees.  Shelley  was  pooh-pooh'd  ;  Keats 
was  pooh-pooh'd  ;  Wordsworth  was  pooh-pooh'd  ; 
but  the  public  loves  and  knows  by  heart  "The 
Skylark,"  the  "  Ode  to  the  Nightingale,"  and  the 
"  Intimations  of  Immortality,"  and  neither  knows 
nor  cares  anything  about  the  dead  and  forgotten 
pooh-poohers.  But  Walter  Scott  touched  a  right 
chord  in  his  fellow  countrymen,  and  the  response 
was  immediate  and  unmistakable.  He  is  the  poet 
of  action,  of  spectacular  display,  of  the  brilliant 
aspects  of  life  durii^  a  stirring  period  of  nationrl 
history.  He  cares  little  for  the  significance  of  a 
ruined  temple,  but  much  for  its  associations  of 
byegone  picturesque  pageantries  ;  little  for  the  deep 
meanings  of  many  natural  things,  regarding  the  latter 
merely  as  suitable  colours  for  his  palette  ;  little  for 
the  hidden  springs  of  character,  but  much  for  the 
actual  manifestations  thereof.  In  a  word,  with  all  his 
great  imaginative  endowment,  with  all  his  natural 
and  acquired  romanticism,  he  ^  not  the  seer,  the  in- 
seeing  poet ;  rather  he  views  a  great  whole,  and  has 
exceptional  genius  for  representing  the  vision  in  vivid 
outlines,  with  brilliant  illuming  touches  every  here 
and  there — an  entrancing  picture,  coloured  by 
romantic  imagination,  but  often,  in  some  occult 
fashion,  curiously  nnsatisfactory.  The  charm  of 
Marmion^  of  The  Lay^  lies  in  the  freshness,  the  vig- 
ourousness,  the  genuine  manliness  that  characterise 
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most  of  Scott's  work  ;  everywhere  we  come  across 
wmd-swept  hjlls  and  moorlands,  wave-waThed  se" 
lochs  or  shadow-haunted  lakes,  pines  and  larches 

the  grey  walls  of  old  castles  and  ruined  peels  the 
tit?^  ^^rds,  the  neicjhing  of  horses,  th^soinds 
of  battle,  shouted  war-cries,  armoured  knights  and 
reckless  moss-troopers,  damsels  in  distresi,  gallant 
rescuers,  and  all  the  ex)  ilarating  pageantry^f  the 
days  of  medieval  romance  and^hivalry  But  he 
never  mdulges  in  mock-heroics-everything  is  real 
to  hini  and  to  those  who  read.  With  Chaucer 
n^l  Z  P'-^-eminently  the  poet  of  narrafive  ;   "e  ,3' 

n?Tf.^    /    P°"S'V^*°''"^^  as  ^as  the  maker 
of  the  Ca;z/^r^«^  Tales,  but  he  can  tell  as  no  other 
British  poet  has  been  able  to  do.     He  is  in  this  the 
modem  Homer,  as  in  his  delight  in   movement 
romantic    episodes,    chivalrous  %dventSJe.      The 

t"o  hL  .2or2T'  /^^  1^"^-  °^  ''^^^'  ^'^  at  all  times 
to  him  more  truly  seductive  than  harp,  guitar  or 

siren-voice;  though  these  too  he  loves  as  essential 

parts  and  portions  of  the  life  in  intensely  vivid 

contemplation  of  which  he  so  revels.      Certain  y 

Scott,  though  he  had  nothing  either  personally  or 

artistically   of   the  licentioulness  of^Byron    had 

nothmg  of  asceticism  ;  he  loved  pageantry  laughter 

:jh^fi'h^'"i"^''  '""l  r"^^"'  gooifX^'shipfind 
whde  he  understood,  had  little  personal  syrApathv 
with  Puritanism.  And  with  what  a  s^se  of 
vitality  he  does  permeate  his  best  passages  I  Think 
of  the  march  from  Stirling,  the  incident  of  King 
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James  and  Roderick  Dhu,  the  death  of  Marmion  \ 
Let  any  one  read  the  account  of  that  fatal  field  of 
Flodden,  where  the  Scottish  pennon 

"  Sunk  and  rose  : 
As  bends  the  bark's  mast  in  the  gale, 
When  rent  are  rigging,  shrouds,  and  sail : 
It  waver'd  'mid  the  foes  ; " 

and  if  he  does  not  realise  how  the  term  Homeric  is 
the  only  one  to  apply,  the  delights  of  the  "  Harp 
of  the  North  "  are  not  for  him. 

"  And  sudden,  as  he  spoke, 
From  the  sharp  ridges  of  the  hill. 
All  downward  to  the  banks  of  Till 

Was  wreathed  in  sable  smoke. 
Volumed  and  fast,  and  roUiiiT;  far. 
The  cl'"'id  enveloped  Scotland's  war. 

As  down  the  hill  they  broke  ! 
Nor  martial  shout,  nor  minstrel  tone, 
Announced  their  march  ;  the'.r  tread  alone^ 
At  times  one  warning  trumpet  blown. 

At  times  a  stifled  hum. 
Told  England,  from  his  mountain-throne 

King  James  did  rusliinj?  come. — 
Scarce  could  they  hear  or  see  their  foes, 

Until  at  weapon-point  they  oloso. — 
They  close,  in  clouds  of  smoke  and  dust, 
With  sword-sway,  and  with  lance's  thrust , 

And  such  a  yell  was  there. 
Of  sudden  and  portentous  burth, 
As  if  men  fought  upon  the  earth, 

And  tiends  in  upper  air ; 
0  life  and  death  were  in  the  shout, 
Recoil  and  rally,  charge  and  rout, 

And  triumph  and  dciiipair. 
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At  l««i?w^  darkness  noight  descry.         ^ 
AiidX  S*  freshening  western  blit 
A«Mie  the  shroud  of  battle  c*st : 
And,  first,  the  ridge  of  mingle*!  spears 

A? l^h.  Jf^'^^A^'VP.^^^^^  flew,    ' 
A^  in  the  storm  the  white  sea-mew 

?Jf,f  J^J^'d  t^y.  dashing  broTand  far, 
The  broken  billows  of  the  war  ' 

Pin.f?^''Tt^  T^^^  °^  chieftains  brave. 
Floating  like  foam  upon  the  wave  ;      ' 

But  nought  distinct  they  aee  : 
Wide  raged  the  battle  on  the  plain  • 
Spears  shook  and  falchions  ciLh'd  amain  • 
tell  England's  arrow-flight  like  rain  :         ' 
Crests  rose  and  stoop'd,  and  rose  again 

vVild  and  disorderly.  ^      ' 

Amid  the  scene  of  tumult,  high 
They  saw  Lord  Marmion's  falSon  fly . 
And  stamless  Tunstall's  banner  whit*e, 
And  Edmund  Howard's  lion  bright,    ' 

Although  against  them  come, 
Of  gallant  Gordons  many  a  o^e 
ABd  many  a  stubborn  Highlandman, 

u-^^^r^^^^Seed  Border  clan,      * 

W  ith  Huntly,  and  with  Home." 

ear?iL/^!s  '.nl^""    ^'^^^"?   P°^''^   narratives    the 

ev^n    thPl  T'  f"^''^^^'^^  '•'^  the  most  romantic-- 
even    the    most    miag  native.      M^rrn^f^*,    \J^^^u 
most  powerful,  .he  m4  sUrring.  4^h  U  is "spoU? 
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by  its  hero  being  only  a  "  hero  "  in  a  very  modified 
sense  of  the  term.  The  Lady  of  the  Lake  is 
much  the  most  ably  constructed.  It  is  a  significant 
fact  that  Scott's  poetic  imagination  declined  from 
its  first  exercise  :  between  the  "  Eve  of  St.  John," 
and  the  Lord  of  the  Isles^  there  is  a  wide 
distance.  The  first  of  these  two  poems  was 
written  before  The  Lay^  and  is  the  author's 
highest  imaginative  reach  ;  the  second,  a  delightful 
companion  indeed  in  travollin<][  or  residing  in  the 
Western  Highlands,  only  too  plainly  exhibits 
slackening  power  and  feebler  impulse.  Rokeby 
also  shows  that  the  ministrel  had  in  part  lost  his 
cunning,  though  none  the  less  is  it  full  of  fine 
passages.  The  "Vision  of  Don  Roderick"  was 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  describe  contemporary 
events  in  Spain  in  an  unsuitable  "  frame  : "  neither 
it,  nor  the  indifferent  "  Harold  the  Dauntless,"  nor 
the  weak  "  Field  of  Waterloo,"  are  here  reprinted. 
In  the  miscellaneous  ballads  and  songs,  and  in  the 
lyrics  from  the  novels,  most  readers  will  find 
sincere  pleasure.  Most  of  these  are  stirring  or 
beautiful,  and  none  here  printed  is  devoid  of 
some  measure  of  excellence. 

A  word  as  to  the  arrangement  of  the  contents 
and  as  to  certain  exclusions.  The  ballads  from 
the  Minstrelsy  are  in  this  edition  of  the  works  of 
Scott  placed  at  the  commencement  of  the  col- 
lection, and  in  so  doing,  the  editor  has  been 
actuated  quite  as  much  by  his  desire  to  accentuate 
the  high  place  occtipied  by  the  first  of  them— the 
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and  most  critics,  have  comDl^^n^^    .^\f'"y  editor, 
artistic  drawback  to  tL  S     /I  °^  ^^^  serious 

these  "addresses"  undoub^edlv^'^"  ^2^"^  ^^'^^ 
same  time,  it  has  been  ^Inl  ^  ,f  *^-    ,^"^'  ^t  the 
that  they  contain  too  i^n/belme^.  acknowledged 
n?uch  personal   interest    to    be    whofir"  ^'  ^^"? 
The  present  editor  has  ar.^!i-  ^?°"y,  removed, 
introductions  frorthe  bodTof  f^^  ^f  *^"   ^^ese 
has  reprinted  them  bv  ^^2  ?        ®  ,P°^'"'  and 
of  "SiS  EpistlesXm'te'fe  ""?^^  ^^^  title 
cing  all  the  more  freedom  n  so  I?„  ''.  ~~^^?^"'^"- 
that  Sir  Walter  himseir  ol;  "  ^°,,  °'"&'  f»*0"»  the  fact 

them  separately  rdef the  fim'i^V"^^^^  ^^  '^^^^ 
gain  to  Var  J^^is  one  Sh  'L'^'f  P^t'on.  The 
can  fail  to  appreciate  ^^'"^^y  ^"y  ''eader 

of  wl'rti-^Jr-trfroM  "  ^^Id 

with  one  or  two  oricWn.!  ^^  dauntless,"  along 
and  several  of  t°.?  mL.^",f  ^^^"^Jated  ballads^ 
omitted,  not  only  cons^hute  '"'°"f  P"^'"^'  are 
any  one  who  reads  for  nio  "^.^^P^ivaiion  for 
advantage  in  the  fo'^a^^^^^^^^^  ^""^  ''  ^  ^'«^'"ct 
upon  the  writings  S  a  Lrea^^„f  ^'•"\J«dgment 
always  be  judged  by  thosf  wM.?^"'  "^^^  ^^°"^d 
not  by  thosi  which  a^reunwonh;'*^  ''"'  ^^^^^y*  ^"^ 
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Scott'0  poetical  movhe. 


ORIGINAL  BALLADS, 

[Contribulioiis  to  Mlmtrchu  of  the  Scottish  Border.) 


Imitations  of  tiik  Ancient  Ballad. 


THE  EVE  OF  ST.  JOIIX. 

Smaylho'me  or  Smrillholm  Tower,  the  scene  of  the  following 
ballad,  13  situated  on  the  northern  boundary  of  Roxbiir-'hshire 
among  a  cluster  of  wild  roc  k.s,  called  San.Uknow  Cr"",  lh« 
property  of  Lord  Polwarth.  TliotowerisaS^ua  ^SiST 
surrounded  by  an  outer  wall,  now  ruinous.  The  circuit  of  the 
outer  court,  being  defended  on  three  sitles  by  a  pred  )ice  and 
morass,  ,3  accessible  only  from  the  west,  by  a  steVp  and  r«ck  ' 
path.  The  apartments,  as  is  usual  in  a  Px.rder  k.'epfoi  forties, 
are  place,  one  above  another,  u.i.i  comm.u.icate  by  a  narrow 
stair;  on  the  roof  a le  two  bartizans,  or  platfonus,  fo?  d"  fence 
rro?^^?p'^;h  The  inner  door  of  the  tower^is  wood,  I  e  out.  r  an 
iron  gate ;  the  distance  between  them  being  nine  feet,  the  thick 

S.Tlih^J"'''^^.''^  ^^''.  ^''■'^^-      »^''^'^'"  the  elevated  situation  of 
Smaylhome  Tower,  it  is  seen  many  miles  in  everv     hectio 
Among  the  crags  by  which  it  is  surroun.'.-d,  one,  ino.e"  .d.iint' 
t.  called  the  Watch/old,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  stat     ,  of  a 
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Particularlyan  account  of  the  bfltTi!  fif^^P'onal  Illustration^ 
■eemed  pi^per  in  a  w?rk  nnnn  "S  °'/°*'™™  Moor  ;  whlcl^ 
catastrophe  of  the  tklJlJ  foSd^r'"  antlquitlea  The 
tradition.  This  anoint  fortJeas  fn.lT"  *.^«"-known  Irish 
■cene  of  the  Author's  Infan^vfn!^"*  "s  Ticlnity  formed  the 
•ttempt  to  c^Sxiti^^sl'^^^^:^^  «tei>n  from  bta  th!; 

T^^Hp^n^^  of  Smaylho'me  rose  with  day, 
lAi,    ?VP""  ^  ^iis  courser  on,  ^' 

Without  stop  or  stay  down  the  rocky  w.iv 
That  leads  to  Brotherstone.  ' ' 

He  went  not  with  the  bold  Buccleuch. 
His  banner  broad  to  rear  • 
V^'"^}.  "***  'fiain-st  the  English  yew 
To  lift  the  Scottish  spear.  ' 

^'^  lac'el,^"*''*''"'^^  ^"^  ^^""^^  ^"^  ^"  I'Cl'^et  w.a, 

A  A""^  ^^f  ,Ta"^t-brace  of  proof  he  wore  • 
At  his  saddle-gerthe  was  a  good  stell  snJrthe 
Full  ten  pound  weiglit  and  more.    ^         ' 

'^  AnHT^''*,"''°''^  ^°  *^^'''^«  ^^y«'  space. 
And  his  looks  were  sad  and  sour  • 

And  weary  was  his  courser's  pace. 

As  he  reach'd  his  rocky  tower. 

He  came  not  from  where  Ancram  Moor 

Ran  red  with  English  blood  , 
Where  the  Douglas  true,  and  the  boM  Buccleuch 

Gainst  keen  Lord  Evers  stood.  ^"ccieuch, 
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Yet  was  his  helmet  hack'd  and  hew'd 
His  aoton  nieroed  and  tore,  * 

His  axe  and  Iiw  da^-ger  with  blood  imbrued- 
But  It  was  not  English  goru. 

He  lighted  at  the  Chapellage, 

lie  held  him  close  and  still ; 
And  ho  whistled  thrice  for  bis  little  foot-pa-o 

His  name  was  Kn^'lish  Will.  *  ' " 

Come  hither  to  my  kn.e ;  " 

Thou^'h  thou  art  young  and  tender  of  a-e 
I  thmk  thou  art  true  to  me. 

"Come,  tell  me  all  that  thou  hast  seen, 
And  look  thou  tell  me  true  » 

^^l^^^,°?  Smaylho'me  Tower  l,avo  boon 
What  did  thy  lady  do  t "—  ' 

'  or  t-E^Si  t'i^at'  "^""^  •"'«'" 

"The  bittern  clamour'd  from  the  mo.is. 

Ihe  wind  blew  loud  and  shriU  • 
\et  the  craggy  patliway  she  did  cross 

To  the  eiry  Beacon  Hill. 

"  I  watched  her  steps,  and  silent  camo 

n  Here  she  sat  her  on  a  stono  •— 
J^o  watchman  stood  by  the  dreafv  flani^ 

It  burn^id  all  alone  ^         **' 
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"  The  lecond  night  I  kept  her  in  dght, 

Till  to  the  fire  ihe  came, 
And,  by  Marv's  might !  an  Armed  Knight 

Stood  by  the  lonely  llame. 

"And  many  a  word  that  warlike  lord 

Did  ipeak  to  my  lady  there  ; 
Hut  the  rain  fell  fast,  and  lond  blew  the  blatit, 

And  I  heurd  not  what  they  were. 

'<  The  third  night  there  the  sky  was  fair, 

And  the  mountaiu-blaat  wns  still. 
As  Kffiva.  I  watch'd  the  lecret  tmir, 
On  the  lonesome  Beacon  Hill. 

"  And  I  heard  her  name  the  midnight  hour. 

And  name  this  holy  eve  ; 
And  say,  •  Come  this  night  to  thy  lady's  bower  ; 

Ask  no  bold  Baron's  leave. 

••  'lie  lifts  his  spear  with  tt '.  bold  Buccleuch  ; 

His  lady  is  all  alone  ; 
The  door  she'll  undo,  to  her  knight  so  true. 

On  the  eve  of  good  St.  John.* — 

"  •  I  cannot  come  ;  I  must  not  come  : 

I  dare  not  cotne  to  tliee  ; 
On  tlie  eve  of  St.  John  I  must  wander  alone  ; 

In  thy  bower  I  may  not  be.' — 

"  •  Now,  out  on  thee,  faint-hearted  knight  f 

Thou  should'st  not  say  me  nay  ; 
For  the  eve  is  sweet,  and  when  lovers  meet, 

Is  worth  the  whole  summer's  day. 
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fi/S"*  i?''^?  "^'^^^  ^  •^^^'^  on  the  stair  • 
So  by  the  black-rood  stone,  and  by  holy  St  John 
I  conjure  thee,  my  love,  to  be  thfre  I '^'l  ' 

"''iTSV^V'-t?-''^""^  *^  -»*•'  -<^  the  rush 
vi^K.*^'  r*''^*'^  ^^  **"«^«  "^ould  not  blow. 

In  thy  chamber  will  I  be.' 

i^:l^'M^n:t?.Te^'^!i«''''''°-''"'-. 
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On  his  shield  was  a  hound,  in  a  silver  leash  bound, 
And  his  crest  was  a  branch  of  the  yew." — 

"  Thou  liest,  thou  liest,  thou  little  foot-page, 

Loud  dost  thou  lie  to  me  ! 
For  that  knight  is  cold,  and  low  laid  in  the  mould, 

All  under  the  Eildon-tree." — 

"  Yet  hear  but  my  word,  my  noble  lord  I 

For  I  heard  her  name  his  name  ; 
And  that  lady  bright  she  called  the  knight 

Sir  Richard  of  Coldinghame."— 

The  bold  Baron's  brow  then  changed,  I  trow, 

From  high  blood-red  to  pale — 
"  The   grave  is  deep  and  dark — and   the  corpse  is 
stifif  and  stark — 

So  I  may  not  trust  thy  tale. 

••  Where  fair  Tweed  flows  round  holy  Melrose, 

And  Eildon  slopes  to  the  plain, 
Full  three  nights  ago,  by  some  secret  foe, 

That  gay  gallant  was  slain. 

•'The  varying  light  deceived  thy  sight. 
And  the  wild  winds  drown'd  the  name  ; 

For  the  Dryburgh  bells  ring,  and  the  white  monks 
do  sing, 
For  Sir  Richard  of  Coldinghame  1 " 

He  pass'd  the  court-gate,  and  he  oped  the  tower-gate. 
And  he  mounted  the  narrow  stair,  [wait, 

To  the  bartizan-seat,  where,  with  maids  that  on  her 
He  found  hia  lady  fair. 
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'»':'?,>  kay  sat  in  mournful  mood  ; 

Look'ii  nT..r  hill  and  vale  ; 
)v<  V  Tweej'.'.  fair  flood,  and  Mertouu's  wood. 
Ard  ill  d.>wn  Teviotdale. 

'•Now  hail,  now  hail,  thou  lady  bri^rht !  "— 

'  Now  hail  thou  Baron  true  ! 
What  news,  what  news,  from  Ancram  fic^l.t  ? 

What  news  from  the  bold  Buccleuch  ?""— 

"  The  Ancram  moor  is  red  with  gore, 

i  or  many  a  Southron  fell ; 
And  Buccleuch  has  charged  us,  evermore, 

lo  watch  our  beacons  well."— 

Tl^lady  blushM  red,  but  nothing  she  said  : 

Nor  added  the  Baron  a  word  • 
Then  she  stepp'd  down  the  stair'to  her  rharriber  fair 

And  so  did  her  moody  lord. 

In  sleep  the  hdy  mourn'd,  and  the   Baron   tossM 
and  turn  d, 
And  oft  to  himself  he  said  — 

'''^'^grave^deer^'^^'"'   ''''^'    '"^^  ^^   ^^'°^^' 
It  cannot  give  up  the  dead  !  "— 

It  was  near  the  ringing?  of  matin-bell. 

Tlie  night  was  well-nigh  done, 
NVhen  a  heavy  sleep  on  that  Baron  fell 

Un  the  eve  of  good  St.  John.  ' 

The  lady  look'd  through  the  chamber  f^ir. 

By  the  light  of  a  dving  flame  • 
Ami  she  was  aware  of  a  knight  stood  thero- 

bir  Richard  of  Coldinghame  J 
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"  Alag  !  away,  away  !  "  she  cried, 
' '  For  the  holy  Virgin's  sake  !  "— 

"  Lady,  I  know  who  sleeps  by  thy  siJc, 
But,  lady,  he  will  not  awake. 

r 

"  By  Eildon-tree,  for  long  nights  three, 

In  bloody  grave  have  I  lain  ; 
The  mass  and  the  death-prayer  are  said  for  me, 

But,  lady,  they  are  said  in  vain. 

"  By  the  Baron's  brand,  near  Tweed's  fair  strand, 

Most  foully  slain,  I  fell ; 
And  my  restless  sprite  on  the  beacon's  height, 

For  a  space  is  doom'd  to  dwell. 

"At  our  trysting.place,  for  a  certain  space, 

I  must  wander  to  and  fro : 
But  I  had  not  had  power  to  come  to  thy  bower 

Hadst  thou  not  conjured  me  so." 

Love  master'd  fear — her  brow  she  cross'd  ; 

"  How,  Richard,  hast  thou  sped? 
And  art  thou  saved,  or  art  thou  lost  ? " 

The  vision  shook  his  head  ! 

"  Who  spilleth  life,  shall  forfeit  life  ; 

So  bid  thy  lord  beli  jve  : 
That  lawless  love  is  guilt  above, 

This  awful  sign  receive." 

ITc  laid  his  left  palm  on  an  oaken  beam  ; 

His  right  upon  her  hand  ; 
Tlie  lady  shrunk,  and  fainting  sunk, 

For  it  Bcorch'd  like  a  fiery  brand. 
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Tlie  sablo  score,  of  fintrors  four, 
Remains  on  that  board  improssM  : 

AtuI  for  evermore  that  lady  wore 
A  covering  on  her  wrist. 

Tlicre  is  a  nun  in  Dryburgh  bowci, 
Ne  er  looks  upon  the  sun  ; 

There  is  a  monk  in  Melrose  tower 
He  speaketh  word  to  none. 

Tliat  nun,  who  ne'er  beholds  the  day, 
J  hat  monk  who  speaks  to  none— 

Ihat  nun  was  Smaylh'me's  lady  trav 
That  monk  the  bold  Baron 
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THOMAS  THE  RlIYMEIl. 
In  Three  Parts. 

PAKT  FIRST.— ANCIEXT. 

{Author's  Kott.) 

or  supposing  to  unite  in  his  nerlnn  /ha  «  ^hym.r.  Uniting, 
posit5n  anfof  vatidnSi?;!  Sis  m2,iS?/eTeTafc?"^^  ^°'"' 
ave  hundred  years,  is  regarded  with  vene?^h"nn  kJi^-'®  ^*P««  "^ 

birthptoS,,Sfu3sM^Wd  ImE^I; &•  »'"',P'»l>ably  tho 
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Rhpmer  jra^  conferred  on  him  in  consequence  of  his  poetical 

th  "SSSeir    ^^"■'  '■'°'^''  °«^«'-*t»«l«««'.  «o°»«  douSt  upon 

It  cannot  bedouhted  that  Thomas  of  Ercildounewa«  a  remark- 
able  and  miportant  porson  in  his  own  time,  since  verv  ahortlv 
after  his  death  we  find  him  celebrated  as 'a  profhXXHH 
poet.    \\  hether  he  himself  made  any  pretentions  to  the  «rs?  of 

nrh?ffr'''''V  V?;^''«th«Vt  y^^  gratuitously  conferred  upon 
J.mi  by  the  credulity  of  posterity,  it  seems  difficult  to  decile 
If  we  iiiay  believe   Alaclvenzie,  Learmout  only   versified    the 

raiTnT.n*^^'';,Tn1,^^^^  ^'^'  ''^  '"^P^^'^  nu/of  reinvent  al 
Haddington,  hut  of  this  there  seems  not  to  be  the  most  distant 
nroof.    On  the  contrary,  all  ancient  authors,  who  quote  the 

JmSd  byKS"'  """"""^^  ^"PP«'^«  *^^-  *^  ^--  »>-» 
The  popular  tale  hears,  that  Thomas  was  rarriod  ofF  at  an 
early  aire,  to  the  Fairy  Land,  vhere  he  ^c(,uirS  all  the  knoi" 
ledKe  which  made  him  afterwHrd.s  so  famou.i.    After  seven  >"»?«,' 
residence,  he  was  permitted  to  return  to  the  earth,  to  eiiKSen 
and  astonish  his  countrymen  by  his  prophetic  noWr"-  still 
however  remaining  bound  to  return  to'his'royal  mistresV  when 
she  shou  d  intimate  her  pleasure.    Accordinplv.  wh  Mioml" 
was  making  merry  with  his  friends  in  the  Towe^  of     rcildoune 
a  person  came  runninK  in,  and  told,  with  marks  of  fear  and 
astom.liment.thatahHrt  and  hind  had  left  the  neirhbourln'^ 
forest  and  were,  composedly  and  slowly,  pariding  the  street  o7 
'  ll.'ilf  f  H   ^^'^  P,'^'VH«^  instantly  arose  left  hi.  l^iStltioTan 
followed  the  wonderful  animals  to  the  forest,  wher.ce  he  was 
M?JL-T  '°  '■?*'"i'r.°:    According  to  the  popular  belief?  he  st  1 
'drees  his  weird"  in  Faii^  Land,  and  is  one  day  expected  to 
revisit  earth     In  the  meanwhile.' hi.s  memurv  if  hel8  in  th2 
most  profound  respect.    The   Eil.lon  tr»e,  fr'om  beneath  the 
shade  of  which  he  delivered  his  prophecies,  now  no  lon"er  exists^ 
but  the  spot.ismarke.!  hy  alar^estone,  called  Eil.hmfreeS^t^^ne' 

A  ne  ffhhounngrivuU.ttakesthenameof  theBogleKurn  (^^^^ 
Brook   irora  the  Rhymer's  supernatural  visitfrts  l"'"""n 

To  tho  old  tale  the  Editor  has  ventured  to  achl'a  Second  Part 
consisting  of  a  kind  of  canto,   frr.u,    the  print<-d   nrophecS 
yuluarly  asm  ,.^d  to  tl,e  Rhymer;  and  a  Tfiird  Part,  entinl? 
r  r2;  *''""'  n^^  "P"^"  tf'P  tn4.lition  of  his  hHvineretunicd  with 
le  hart  and  hmd  to  tlie  Land  of  Faery.    To  make  his  pea, 3 
■' ! .    ^JVo^J^""®  "'"'''''■*'  antiquarians,  the  I'ditcr  has  pretixod  to  the 
Nocimd  Part  some  remark  j  on  Lcarmonf^^  projiheci^s. 
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^RI'E  TfTO?vrAS  I'.y  en  nuntlio  bank  ; 

X       A  fcrlit)  ])«  spied  wi'  his  o'e  ; 
And  there  he  saw  a  ladve  bri^'ht, 

Come  riding  down  by  Eildon  Tich. 

J  lor  skirt  was  o'  the  ^'rass-grcen  silk, 
ller  mantle  o'  the  velvet  lyne  ; 

At  ilka  tett  of  her  lioise's  m?.ne, 
Hung  fifty  siller  hells  and  nine. 

True  Thomas,  he  pull'd  aff  his  cap, 
And  louted  low  down  to  his  kmin. 

"  All  hail,  thou  mighty  Queen  of  licavci-  ' 
For  thy  peer  on  earth  1  never  did  sco." 

"  0  no,  O  no,  Thomas/'  she  said, 
"That  name  does  not  belang  to  me  • 

I  am  but  the  Queen  of  fair  Eliland,      ' 
That  am  hither  come  to  visit  thee. 

"  Harp  and  carp,  Thomas,"  she  said  ; 

"  Harp  and  carp  along  wi'  me  ; 
And  if  ye  dare  to  kiss  my  lips. 
Sure  of  yonr  bndio  I  will  be." 

"Betide  me  weal,  betido  me  woe, 
^  That  weird  shall  never  daimtoii  mo  " 
byne  lie  has  kiss'd  her  rosv  lips, 
All  underneath  the  Eildon  Tree. 


**  Jf"""'  y^'Jiai-n  ro  wi'  me,"  she  said  ; 

"True  Thomas,  ye  mann  /jo  wi'  mo  :' 
And  ye  maun  serve"  me  !-evt'i7  vt-ars 

Thro'  weal  or  woe  as  may  chance  to  bu." 
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She  mounted  on  her  milk-whito  steed  ' 
She's  ta'en  true  Thomas  up  behind  :* 

And  aye,  whene'er  her  bridle  nmg, 
The  steed  flcw  swifter  than  the  wind. 

0  they  rade  on,  and  farther  on  ; 

The  steed  gaed  swifter  than  the  wind  : 
Until  they  reach'd  a  desert  wide, 
And  living  land  was  left  behind. 

"Light  down,  light  down,  now,  true  Thomas. 

And  lean  your  head  upon  my  kneo  ; 
Abide  and  rest  a  little  space, 

And  I  will  show  you  ferlies  three. 

"  0  see  ye  not  yon  narrow  road, 
So  thick  beset  with  thorns  and  briers  ? 

1  Jiat  IS  the  path  of  righteousness, 

1  hough  after  it  but  few  inquires. 

"And  see  ye  not  that  braid,  braid  road, 
1  hat  lies  across  that  lily  leven  ? 

TJiat  is  the  path  of  wickedness, 
Though  some  call  it  the  road  to  heaven. 

"And  see  ye  not  that  bonny  road, 
That  winds  about  the  fernie  brae  ? 

That  is  the  road  to  fair  Elfland, 

Where  thou  and  I  this  night  maun  gao. 

"But,  Thomas,  ye  maun  hold  your  touguo. 
^  Whatever  ye  may  hear  or  see  ; 
For,  if  ye  sjteak  word  in  Elflyn  land, 
Ye'll  ne'er  get  back  to  your  ain  countrie." 
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0  they  rade  on,  and  farther  ou, 

And  they  saw  neither  sun  nor  moon 
But  they  heard  the  roaring  of  the  sea. 

lor  a  the  blude  that's  shed  on  earth 
Rms  through  the  springs  o"  that  countrie. 

S>"e  they  came  on  to  a  garden  green, 

i<  m  ,    *^®  P*^'^  *°  *PP^®  frae  a  tree- 
Take  this  for  thy  wages,  true  Thomas  ; 
It  will  give  thee  the  tongue  that  can  never  lie  1 " 

"  My  tongue  is  mine  ain,"  true  Thomas  said  : 

A  gudely  gift  ye  wad  gie  to  me  ! 
1  neither  dought  to  buy  nor  sell, 
At  fair  or  tryst  where  I  may  be. 

"  v'^°"^!'*  ']."'^^'"  «P«a^^  to  prince  or  peer, 
Nor  ask  of  gr?.ce  from  fair  lad  ye. "_ 
Now  hold  thy  peace  !  "  the  lady  said, 
J? or  as  I  say,  so  must  it  be."— 

}Io  has  gotten  a  coat  of  the  even  cloth 
A    A.'^^  P*'^  °^  ^^°^^  of  velvet  green  ;' 

Trn    rr'r®°  y'*"  ^^'^  «^°«  and  past. 
Irue  Thomas  on  earth  was  never  seun 


^ 
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PART    CECOND.— AITRRED   FROM    ANOIFN'T    PRCPHRCiES. 

i^hl'L^'""?^*','''^®"'  ascribed  to  Thomas  of  Ereildouue  have  uJn 
the  pnnclpal. means  of  securing  to  him  ren^enlbSe  ''MnonVr,* 

a,ro  havH  joine,t  m  the  rale  of  oblivion,  "  Clerk  of  Traiu^nt  who 
wrote  the  adrenture  of  Schir  GawainnU  by  good  ha^tle  8^,  « 
current  of  ideas  rospecting  antiquity  wl  icL  m  m.  s  lip^n  f « 
'•«s:arded  as  a  mas/cian  by  the^S  on^rfXpies   £ad  not 
exalted  the  bard  of  Ercil.lnune  to  the  piopSlc  ihamct" . 


*. 


.  .Vk'      "'■'""'  ""^'rif,  as  ne  is  usua  ly  termed.    NonM  of  t)iP«« 
authors,  however,  Kfve  the  words  of  aiiv  of  tSRl.xWs  vSS^^ 

M'>?  ^1^-- ;r/.nr  k  V.ip- -L^^^^^^^^ 

Krcildoune  to  a  question  from  the  heroic  Countess  of  Ma^h 
renowned  for  the  defence  of  the  Caacle  of  ^31?  against  «?; 
^nghsh  and  termed,  in  the  familiar  .lialert  if  her  tiiT  Flalk 

be^rl*  ;L?"l&-  J^^',  r''^'^  '«  remarkable,  in  so  "far  ^1t 
,  .^tf  /  5^  httle  resemblance  to  any  verses  published  in  tli« 
iniBted  copy  of  the  Rhymer's  supposj-i  prophtdes. 

WuEN  seven  years  were  come  and  ^^anp 
A    }^^^^  blink'd  fair  on  pool  and'stream  : 
And  Thomas  la-  on  Huntlie  Bank, 
Like  one  awaken'd  Iroin  a  dream. 

JIo  heard  the  tratnplinf?  of  a  steed, 

He  saw  the  flash  of  armour  tiee,' 
And  he  beheld  a  gallant  knight 

Come  riding  down  by  the  Eildoo-trco. 
Jie  was  a  stalwart  knight,  and  strong  : 

Of  ^ant  make  he  'pWrod  to  be  :    ' 
He  stirr'd  his  horse,  as  h«  wrre  wodo, 

AVi'  gilded  spurs,  of  faushion  free. 
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Says — "Well  met,  well  met,  true  Thomas ! 

Some  nncouth  ferlles  show  to  me. " — 
Savs — •'  Christ  thee  save,  Corspatrick  brave  I 

I'hrice  welcome,  good  Dunbar,  to  me  ! 

"  Light  down,  light  down,  Corspatrick  brave  i 
Aud  I  will  show  thee  curses  three, 

Shall  gar  fair  Scotland  greet  and  f;rane, 
And  change  the  green  to  the  black  livei  y. 

"A  storm  shall  roar  this  very  hour, 
From  Ross's  hills  to  Solway  sea." — 

•'  Ye  lied,  ye  lied,  ye  warlock  hoar, 
For  the  sun  shines  sweet  on  fauld  and  lea.  "— 

He  put  his  hand  on  the  Earlie's  head ; 

He  show'd  him  a  rock  beside  the  sea, 
Where  a  king  lay  stiff  beneath  his  steed, 

And  steel-dight  nobles  wiped  their  e'e. 

"The  neist  curse  lights  on  Brauxton  hills: 
By  Flodden's  high  and  heathery  side, 

Shall  wave  a  banner  red  as  blude, 
And  chieftains  throng  wi'  meikle  pride. 

"  A  Scottish  King  shall  come  full  keen, 

The  ruddy  lion  beareth  ho  ; 
A  feather'd  arrow  sharp,  I  ween. 

Shall  make  him  wink  and  warre  to  fi(>e. 

"  When  he  is  bloody,  and  all  to  bledde, 
Thus  to  his  men  he  still  shall  say— 

•For  God's  sake,  turn  ye  baok  again, 
And  give  yon  southern  folk  a  fray' ! 

Why  should  I  lose,  the  right  is  nnno  • 
My  doom  is  not  to  die  this  day.' 


\  \ 
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Yet  turn  ye  to  the  eastern  hand, 
And  woe  and  wonder  ye  sail  see ; 
How  forty  thousand  spearmen  stand, 
Where  yon  rank  river  meets  the  sea. 

"There  shall  the  lion  lose  the  gylte 
And  the  libbards  bear  it  clean  away  • 

At  Pinkyn  Clench  there  shall  be  spilt  * 
Much  gentil  bluid  that  day."— 

'•  Enough,  enough,  of  curse  and  ban  ; 
Some  blessings  show  thou  now  to  me, 

:.^o   >f  ff'*^  °>^  ^''^^'•"  Corspatrick  said. 
Ye  shall  rue  the  day  ye  e'er  saw  me  I "— 

"  The  first  of  blessings  I  shall  thee  show 
iirt    °yj*  ^"^°'  *^*t'8  call'd  of  bread  : 
A*''!  Saxon  men  shall  tine  the  bow, 
And  find  their  arrows  lack  the  head. 

"Beside  that  brigg,  out  ower  that  burn, 

q^o^i  r  *^  T*n''  bi^ke^eth  bright  and  sheen. 
Sshall  many  a  fallen  courser  spurn, 
And  knights  shall  die  in  battle  keen. 

"  Beside  a  headless  cross  of  stone, 
The  libbards  there  shall  lose  the  gree  : 

Ihe  raven  shall  come,  the  erne  shall  go  ' 
And  drink  the  Saxon  bluid  sae  free?  ' 

The  cross  of  stone  they  sliall  not  know 
So  thick  the  corses  there  shall  be."— 


(I 


But  tell  me  now,"  said  brave  Dunbar, 
"  True  Thomas,  tell  now  unto  me, 
What  man  shall  rule  the  isle  Britain, 
Even  from  the  north  to  the  southern  sea  ? "— 
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"  ^/""c^  Qawn  shall  bear  the  son. 

Shall  rule  all  Britain  to  the  sea  ; 
lid  of  the  Brace's  blood  shall  come, 

As  near  as  in  the  ninth  degree. 

••  The  waters  worship  shall  his  race  ; 

Likewise  the  waves  of  the  farthest  sea  • 
*or  they  'hall  ride  over  ocean  wide, 

With  hempen  bridles,  and  horse  of  tree." 
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PART  THIRD.— MODERN. 

tion,  that  so  Kreat  wis  the  rflnl^;fi!;«  ?  *u  ®"*  ^^^^'onjen. 
wanner  of  the  author  """*^"'  <»Pai'^e  of  recitnig  it  after  the 
fai^'er^nKe"?^;}^^^^^^ 

Seit^ro'prVer/a^^^^^^^^^^^ 

been  for  its  imine-liate  connection  S^'H^a^^i"^:^^'  *"?'' ''  °«* 
parts  of  the  same  story     ^°°°^*="«n  «'th  the  tlrst  and  Becond 

WnEN  seven  years  more  were  come  and  gone. 

Was  war  through  Scotland  spread,       ^      ' 
And  Ruberslaw  show'd  high  Dunyoa 

His  beacon  blazing  red. 

T^^"  »">  Jonny  Coldingknow 

Pitch  d  palhonua  took  their  room. 
And  crested  helms,  and  spears  a-rowo. 

Glanced  gaily  through  the  broom. 


;| 
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The  Leader,  rolling  to  the  Tweed, 

Resounds  the  enaensie ; 
Thoy  roused  the  deer  from  Caddenhoad. 

To  distant  Torwoodlee. 

The  feast  was  spread  in  Ercildonne, 
In  Learmout  s  high  and  ancient  hall : 

And  there  were  knights  of  great  renown. 
And  ladies,  laced  in  pall. 

Nor  lack'd  they,  while  they  sat  at  dine, 

The  music  nor  the  tale, 
Nor  goblets  of  the  blood-red  wine, 

Nor  mantling  quaigha  of  ale. 

True  Thomas  rose,  with  harp  in  hand, 

When  as  the  feast  way  done  : 
(In  minstrel  strife,  in  Fairy  Land, 

The  elfin  harp  ho  won.) 

Hush'd  were  the  throng,  both  limb  and  ton'^uo. 
And  harpers  for  envy  pale  ;  ° 

And  armed  lords  lean'd  on  their  swords 
And  hearken'd  to  the  tale.  * 

In  numbers  high,  ta^  witching  talo 

The  prophet  pour'd  along  ; 
No  after  bard  might  e'er  avail 

Those  numbers  to  prolong. 

Yet  fragments  of  the  lofty  strain 

Float  down  the  tide  of  years, 
As,  buoyant  on  the  stormy  main, 

A  parted  wruck  ap£:t»r». 
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"Vh^Sr^*"*  ^?^y •  Ttble  Round : 
The  Wtmor  of  the  Lake : 

K  S°u,'^lT  Pa'^aino  met  the  wouu J 
And  bled  for  ladies'  sake.  * 

But  chief,  In  gentle  Tristrem'i  praise 
The  notes  melodious  swell ;   ^       * 

T»  "l"".  ^^^'""'^  *°  ^'•thur'i  days. 
The  knight  of  Lionelle.  ^' 

No  art  the  poison  might  withstand : 
No  medicine  could  be  found,        * 

Till  lovely  Isolde's  lily  hand 
Had  probed  the  rankling  wound. 

She^ore  the  leech's  part  •  ^ 

And,  while  she  o'er  his  sick-bed  hunir 
He  paid  her  with  his  heart.  ^' 

O  fatal  was  the  gift.  I  ween  1 

i^or,  doom  din  evil  tide, 
The  maid  must  be  rude  Cornwall's  queen 

His  cowardly  uncle's  bride.  ^        ' 

D-D 
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The  Garde  Joyense,  amid  the  tale, 
High  rear'd  its  glittering  head ; 

And  Avalon's  enclianted  vale 
In  all  its  wonders  spread. 

Brangwain  was  there,  and  Segramore, 
And  fiend-horn  Merlin's  gramarye  ; 

Of  tliat  famed  wizard's  mighty  lore, 
0  who  could  sing  hut  he  ? 

Through  many  a  maze  the  winning  song 

In  changeful  passion  led, 
Till  bent  at  length  the  listening  thron? 

O'er  Tristrem's  dying  bed. 

His  ancient  wounds  their  scars  expand, 
With  agony  his  heart  is  wrung  : 

0  where  is  Isolde's  lilye  hand, 
And  where  her  soothing  tongue  ? 

She  comes  !  she  comes  ! — like  flash  of  flame 

Can  lovers'  footsteps  fly  : 
She  comes  !  she  comes  ! — she  only  came 

To  see  her  Tristrem  die. 

She  saw  him  die  ;  her  latest  sigh 
Join'd  in  a  kiss  his  parting  breath. 

The  gentlest  pair  that  Britain  bare, 
United  are  in  death. 

There  paused  the  harp  :  its  lingering  sound 

Died  slowly  on  the  ear ; 
The  silent  guests  still  bent  around, 

For  still  they  seem'd  to  hear. 
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'^Z^UA^^''^^  ^""^K^  «»"°»^  weak  : 
Nor  ladies  heaved  alone  the  sigh  ; 

But  half  ashamed,  the  rugged  cheek 
Did  many  a  gauntlet  dry. 

^Kf  i"  'V**™  ?°^  Learmont'a  tower. 

Ahe  mists  of  evening  close: 
In  camp,  in  castle,  or  in  bower. 

iiach  warrior  sought  repose. 

Lord  Douelas,  in  his  lofty  tent, 

Dream  d  o'er  the  woeful  tale 
When  footsteps  light,  across  the  bent. 

The  warrior's  ears  assail.  ' 

^Int'^'iv'jf ''•*•■-';  ^**'  Ki^hard,  ho  I 
xxrt^   '  ™y  P*S®»  ansa !  *       ' 

What  venturous  wight,  at  dead  of  night 
Dare  step  where  Douglas  lies  ? "  ' 

Then  forth  they  nish'd:  by  Leader'.  hm« 
A  selconth  sight  they  sef-T  '  ^'^' 

a!    t^^  ^^°^  P*''^  si'ie  by  side. 
As  white  as  snow  on  Fairnalie. 

^  Th«?J^'  r°°'  ^^^  «««t«re  proud 
They  stately  move  and  slow  •  ' 

^l^^re  they  at  the  gathering  crowd 
V\  ho  marvel  as  they  go.  ' 

'^\\TT''^''  '^'^^^  *  "message  sped 
Ant  Tf  *  ^  P'^'  '^^Sht  run  ;  ^  ^' 
And  Thomas  started  from  his  bed 

And  soon  his  clothes  did  on 
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First  he  woxe  pale,  and  then  woxe  red  ; 

Never  a  vora  he  spake  but  three  :— 
"  My  sand  is  run  ;  my  thread  is  spun ; 

This  sign  regardeth  me." 

The  elfin  harp  his  neck  around, 

In  minstrel  guise,  he  hung  ; 
And  on  the  wind,  in  doleful  soundi 

Its  dying  accents  rung. 

Then  forth  he  went :  yet  turn'd  him  oft 

To  view  his  ancient  hall : 
On  the  grey  tower,  in  lustre  soft, 

The  autumn  moonbeams  fall ; 

And  Leader's  wares,  like  silver  sheen, 
Danced  shimmering  in  the  ray  ; 

In  deepening  mass,  at  distance  seen. 
Broad  Solt.a's  mountains  lay. 

"  Farewell,  my  fathers'  ancient  tower ! 

A  long  farewell,"  said  he  : 
♦*  The  scene  of  pleasure,  pomp,  or  power, 

Thou  never  more  shalt  be. 

'*  To  Learmont's  name  no  foot  of  earth 

Shall  here  again  belong, 
And,  on  thy  hospitable  hearth. 

The  hare  shall  leave  her  young. 

••  Adieu  !  adieu  1 "  again  he  cried, 
All  as  he  turn'd  him  roun' — 

*«  Farewell  to  Leader's  silver  tide  { 
Farewell  to  Ercildoune  ! " 
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The  hart  and  hind  approach'd  the  place, 

As  lingering  yet  he  stood  : 
And  there,  before  Lord  Douglas'  face, 

With  them  he  cross'd  the  flood. 

Lord  Douglas  leap'd  on  his  berry-brown  steed, 
And  spurr'd  him  the  Leader  o'er  ; 

But,  though  he  rode  with  lightning  speed, 
He  neyer  saw  them  more. 

Some  said  to  hill,  and  some  to  glen, 
Their  wondrous  course  had  been  ; 

But  ne'er  in  haunts  of  living  men 
Again  was  Thomas  seen. 


GLENPINLAS ;  OR,  LORD  RONALD'S 
CORONACH. 

Thb  simple  tradition,  upon  which  the  following  stanzas  are 
founded,  runs  thus :— While  two  Highland  hunters  were  passing 
the  night  in  a  solitary  hothy  (a  hut,  buUt  for  the  purpose  of 
hunting),  aad  making  merry  over  their  Tenison  and  whisky.  on» 
of  them  expressed  a  wish  that  they  had  pretty  lasses  to  complete 
tneir  party.  The  words  were  scarcely  uttered,  when  two  beautiful 
young  women,  habited  in  green,  entered  the  hut,  dancing  and 
singing.  One  of  the  hnnters  was  seduced,  by  the  siren  who  at- 
tached herself  particularly  to  him.  to  leare  the  hut :  the  other 
remained,  and,  suspicious  of  the  fair  seducers,  continued  to  play 
upon  a  trump,  or  Jew's  harp,  some  strain  consecrated  to  the 
Virgin  Mar^.  Dav  at  length  came,  and  the  temptress  vanished. 
Hearcbing  m  the  forest,  he  found  the  bones  of  his  unfortunate 
fnend,  who  had  been  torn  to  pieces  and  devoured  by  the  fiend 
into  whose  toils  he  had  fallen.  The  olace  was  from  thence  called 
the  Glen  of  the  Green  Womeu 
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of  Perthshire,  not  far  from  Callanderln  SeitSth     S^o!f?i" 
Xhia  ballad  first  appeared  in  the  Talet  qf  Wonder,  by  Lewis. 


If 


OHONE  a  rie' !  0  hone  a  rie' » 
The  pride  of  Albin's  line  is  o'er, 


And  faUen  Glenartney's  stateliest  tree : 
We  ne  er  shall  see  Lord  Ronald  more  !  "— 

0»  sprung  from  great  Macgillianore, 
The  chief  that  lever  fear'd  a  foe, 

How  matchless  was  thy  broad  claymore. 
How  deadly  thine  unerring  bow  1 

Well  can  the  Saxon  widows  tell, 

fv^^ViP^  *^®  Teith's  resounding  shore. 
Ihe  boldest  Lowland  warriors  fell, 
As  down  from  Lenny's  pass  you  bore. 

But  o'er  his  hills,  in  festal  day, 
How  blazed  Lord  Ronald's  beltane-tree. 

While  youths  and  maids  the  light  strathspey 
So  nimbly  danced  with  Highland  glee  1 

Cheer'd  by  the  strength  of  Ronald's  shell, 
h  en  age  forgot  his  tresses  hoar ; 
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But  now  the  loud  lament  we  swell, 
O  ne'er  to  see  Lord  Ronald  more  ! 

^rom  distant  isles  a  chieftain  came, 
The  joys  of  Ronald's  halls  to  find, 

And  chase  with  him  the  dark-brown  game. 
That  bounds  o'er  Albin's  hills  of  wind. 

'Twas  Moy  ;  whom  in  Columba's  isle 
The  Seer's  prophetic  spirit  found, 

As,  with  a  minstrel's  fire  the  while, 
He  waked  his  harp's  harmonious  sound. 

Which  wandering  spirits  shrink  to  hear  ; 
And  many  a  lay  of  potent  tone, 
Was  never  meant  for  mortal  car. 

For  there,  'tis  said,  in  mystic  mood, 
High  converse  with  the  dead  they  hold. 

An^  oft  espy  the  fated  shroud, 
That  shall  the  future  corpse  enfold. 

0  so  it  fell,  that  on  a  day, 

rpJ^^??^/  J^®  '®^  ^®«r  from  their  den, 
The  Chiefs  have  ta'en  their  distant  way. 
And  scour'd  the  deep  Glenfinlas  glen. 

No  vassals  wait  their  sports  to  aid, 
To  watch  t',3ir  safety,  deck  their  board  ; 

Their  simple  dress,  the  Highland  plaid, 
Their  trusty  guard,  the  Highland  sword. 

Three  summer  days,  thro'  brake  and  dell, 
A  ^/"r„^^istling  shafts  successful  flew  : 
And  still,  when  dewy  evening  fell, 
Ihe  quarry  to  their  hut  they  drew 
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In  grey  Glenfinlas'  deepest  nook 
The  solitary  cabin  stood, 

ifriV  ^^°°®^'^*'*  ^^^^^^  l>rook, 

Which  murmurs  through  that  lonely  wood. 

®°w?"  5®  "^«^*'  *^«  «^7  '^M  calm, 
When  three  successive  days  had  flown  • 

And  summer  mist  in  dewy  balm  * 

Steep  d  heathy  bank  and  mossy  stone. 

The  moon,  half-hid  in  sUvery  flakes, 

Afar  her  dubious  radiance  shed. 
Quivering  on  Katrine's  distant  lakes. 

And  resting  on  Benledi's  head. 

Now  in  their  hut,  in  social  guise, 
^eir  sylvan  fare  the  Chiefs  enjoy ; 

And  pleasure  kughs  in  Ronald's  eyes 
As  many  a  pledge  he  quaffs  to  Moy. 

"  wifi*  l\°^  Zt  ^®'®,  *°  ^^°^  o«r  bliss, 

WW  K  ?"?'  *^'  P"K'  °^  J°y  ^«at«  high  ? 
What,  but  fair  woman's  yielding  kiss, 

Her  panting  breath  and  melting  eye  T 

"  Si.°^*^®  *^®  *^?®'  of  yonder  shades, 
This  morning  left  their  father's  pile 

1  he  fairest  of  our  mountain  maids, 
The  daughters  of  thb  proud  Glengyle. 

"  ^0"/ ha^e  I  sought  sweet  Mary's  heart. 

And  dropp  d  the  tear,  and  heaved  the  si-h  • 
But  vain  the  lover's  wily  art,  ** 

Beneath  a  sister's  watchful  eye. 
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••  Hut  thou  mayst  teach  that  piardian  fair 
While  far  with  Mary  I  am  flown, 

Of  other  hearts  to  cease  her  care, 
And  find  it  hard  to  guard  her  own. 

••  Touch  but  thy  harp,  thou  soon  shalt  sec 

The  lovely  Flora  of  Glengyle, 
Unmindful  of  her  charge  and  me, 

Hang  on  thy  notes,  twixt  tear  and  smile. 

"  Or,  if  she  choose  a  melting  tale, 
All  underneath  the  greenwood  bough. 

Will  good  St.  Oran's  rule  prevail, 
Stern  huntsman  of  the  rigid  brow  ! " — 

"Si'.^e  Enrick's  fight,  since  Morna's  death, 
!N »  more  on  me  shall  rapture  rise, 

Responsive  to  the  panting  breath. 
Or  yielding  kiss,  or  melting  eyes. 

"  E'en  then,  when  o'er  the  heath  of  woe, 
Where  sunk  my  hopes  of  love  and  fame, 

I  bade  my  harp's  wild  wailings  flow. 
On  me  the  Seer's  sad  spirit  came. 

•'  The  last  dread  curse  of  angry  heaven, 
With  ghpstly  sights  and  sounds  of  wop, 

To  dash  each  glimpse  of  joy  was  given — 
The  gift,  the  future  ill  to  know. 

"The  bark  thou  saw'st,  yon  summer  morn, 

So  gaily  part  from  Oban's  bay. 
My  eye  beheld  her  dash'd  and  torn, 

Far  on  the  rocky  Colonsay. 
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"Thy  Fergus  too-thy  sister's  son 
^^^^.t^t'^^,  ft  t  ft"^'^  rower, 

To  many  a  i.r^':^r:^^:^irZl  '"^^ 

"  T  ^*''1*^«  groans.  I  mark'd  the  tear. 
I  saw  the  wound  his  bosom  bore  ' 

ile  pour  d  his  clan's  resistless  roar. 

"  ^n^  vS"*'  ^'^^^  bidst  me  think  of  bliss 
And  bidst  my  heart  awake  to  clce        ' 

ThTif*'  *^?.*i««'  *^«  wanton  kfsV^- 
lhatheart.O  Ronald,  bleeds  for  thee  I 


now. 


•  • 


*'  Or  false,  or  sooth,  thy  word*  nf  «,«« 
1  hough  doom'd  to  sta.:.  tke  Saxofs^^ar. 


H, 
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"  ^l^\^^^'  *°  ™®®*  "™«  »n  yon  dell 
My  Mary  8  buskins  brush  the  dew." 

He  spoke,  nor  bade  the  Chief  farewell, 
Hut  call  d  his  dogs,  and  gay  withdrew. 

Within  an  hour  return'd  each  hound : 
In  rush  d  the  rousers  of  the  deer : 
m?  ^^^^  ^  *°  melancholy  sound, 
Then  closely  couch'd  beside  the  Seer. 

No  Ronald  yet,  though  midnight  came  ; 

And  Md  wore  Moy's  prophetic  dreams, 
As,  bending  o'er  the  dying  flame, 

He  fed  the  watch-fire's  quivering  gleams. 

Sudden  the  hounds  erect  their  ears 
And  sudden  cease  their  moaning'howl ; 

Close  press  d  to  Mov,  they  mark  their  fcaia 
By  shivenng  limbs  and  stifled  growl. 

Untouch'd,  the  harp  began  to  rin*' 
As  softly,  slowly,  oped  the  door": 

And  shook  responsive  every  string 
As  light  a  footstep  press'd  the  flier. 

And  by  the  watch-firo's  glimmering  light, 
Close  by  the  minstrel's  side  was  teen 

An  huntress  maid,  in  beauty  bright 
AU  dropping  wet  her  robes  of  greer . 

^  n?-nPP^°S  T®*  ^^^  garments  seem  : 
LhiUd  was  her  cheek,  her  bo^om  bare 

As,  bending  o'er  the  dying  gleam. 
She  wrung  the  moisture  from  her  hair. 
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With  maiden  blush,  the  softly  said. 

•  O  gentle  huntsman,  hast  tlmn  L.« 
In  deep  QlenfinW  moonlit tilaSr' 
A  lovely  maid  in  vest  ofgreen : 

His  shoulders  bear  the  hunter's  bVw  * 
The  mountain  dirk  adorns  his  sWe       ' 
Far  on  the  wind  his  tartans  flow  ?  "- 

"  Anlr!"  n*'*  *V"  '  •"'^  ^ho  are  they  ? ' 

n^i^  ^.V^°^**2  *^«  "toon's  pale  rav 
Dare  ye  thus  roam  Olenfinlas  side  f  ™^' 

"  p^^^'*!,''u^  ^^^^  ^^at"ne  pours  hor  tide 
0|th^r^Vwt^^^^^^^^^^^ 
The  castle  of  the  bold  Glfngyl "  *' 

"To  chase  the  dun  Gleniinlasde. 

uur  woodland  course  this  mor     -a  hnm 
And  haply  met.  while  wanderim  «;?«"' 
The  son  of  great  Macgillianore.        ' 

Alon? T'^^*"'*®""* »°  '^e  ^oois,  i  lost  • 
Alone,  I  dare  not  venture  there.  ' 

Where  walks,  they  say,  the  shrieking  ghost.  "- 

"  ThenT.^  *  «^"«^i°«  fl^ost  walks  there ; 
men,  first,  my  own  sad  vow  to  keen 

Wh7f  lR°"'  ™y  midnighrprayeT 
Which  still  must  rise  when  mortals  sleep." 
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"  0  fint,  for  pity's  eentle  sake. 
Guide  a  lone  wanderer  on  her  way  | 

For  I  must  croHS  the  haunted  brake, 
And  reach  my  father's  towers  ere  day." 

'*  First,  three  times  tell  each  Are-bead, 
And  thrice  a  Pater-noater  say  : 

Then  kiss  with  me  the  holy  rede ; 
So  shall  we  safely  wend  our  way," 

"  0  shame  to  knighthood,  strange  aud  foul  ' 
Go,  dotf  the  bouutt  from  thy  brow, 

And  shroud  thee  in  the  monkish  cowl, 
Which  best  befits  thy  Hulleu  vow. 

••  Not  so,  by  high  Duulathmon's  fire, 
Thy  heart  was  froze  to  lore  and  joy. 

When  gaily  rung  thy  raptured  lyre 
To  wanton  Morna  s  melting  eye." 

Wild  stared  the  minstrel's  eyes  of  flame, 

And  high  his  sable  locks  arose. 
And  quick  his  colour  went  aud  carae. 

As  tear  and  rage  alternate  rose. 

"  And  thou  1  when  by  the  blazing  oak 

I  lay,  to  her  and  love  reslgn'd, 
Say,  rode  ye  on  the  eddying  smoke, 

Or  sail'd  ye  on  the  midnight  wiud  ? 

•'  Not  thine  a  race  of  mortal  blood. 
Nor  old  Glengyle's  preterded  line  ; 

Thy  (lame,  the  Lady  of  the  Flood— 
Thy  Mre,  the  monarch  of  the  Mine." 
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Ho  lu.  tar'd  thrice  St  Onn'i  rhTn* 

i     '•  t  ^^n  d  him  to  the  eastern  cHme 
A. 1.1   tornly  .hook  hi«  coal-bkckTir. 

-&    .1,  '"-^dir- '.V^  his  harp,  he  flung 

'   LT'         '  ^*^^'  "^  **fan««.  they  rmi£? 
A3  n  . : ,-  a  magic  change  they  find  ^       * 

'^  Tnr/'i^^^'  ¥J^''"  •^t«ring  form. 
Till  to  the  roof  her  .tature  ^ewT 

Tlien  ramghng  with  the  rising  atorm, 
With  one  wild  yell  away  «1,?  flew. 

^Th^f'^*'''l^  '***^«»'  whirlwinds  tear: 
The  slender  hut  in  fragments  flew  • 

But  not  a  lock  of  Moy's  fooi  haj'^ ' 
Was  waved  by  wind,  or  wet  by  dew. 

Wild  mingling  with  the  howling  gale 
Loud  bursts  of  ghastly  laughter  rise  • 

tJf  *^'  ??i°^trers  head  they  saU; 
And  die  amid  the  northern  skies       ' 

The  voice  of  thunder  shook  the  wood. 

As  ceased  the  more  than  mo-tal  veil  • 
And.  spattering  foul,  a  shower  of  blood 

Upon  the  hissing  firebrands  fell. 

Next  dropp'd  from  high  a  mangled  arm  • 
The  fingers  strain'd  a  half-drawn  blade  • 

To  n'f'  ^^^1^^^^^"°*^  streaming  warm,  * 
Torn  from  the  trunk,  a  gaspin|  head. 
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^\^  that  head,  In  battling  fieM, 
Th»V!^  M\  proud  cre«t  of  high  Benmon ; 
wu*^  the  broad  clavmore  could  wield, 
Which  dyed  the  Teith  with  Saxon  gora 

Woe  to  Monoira's  sullen  rillg  I 

Woe  to  GlenBnlaa'  dreary  glen  I 
There  never  eon  of  Albin's  hflls 

Shall  draw  the  hunter's  ehaft  agen. 

E'en  the  tin  i  pilgrim's  burning  feet 
At  noon  shall  shun  that  sheltering  deu. 

Ltist,  journeying  in  their  rage,  he  meet 
The  wayward  Ladies  of  the  Glen. 

^  X?  ^®— *»«^ind  the  chieftain's  shield 
No  more  shall  we  in  safety  dwell  • 

None  leads  the  peaple  to  the  field— 
And  we  the  loud  lament  must  swell; 

0  hone  a  rie  I  0  hone  a  rie  ! 
.  ''^e  pride  of  Albin's  line  is  o'er  ' 
And  fall'n  Glenartney's  statelir  st  t/ 
we  ne'er  shall  see  Lord  Koujild  u. 
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«n2TfI!r«ji  reatened  him  had  been  coBTeyed  to  the  Reirent 
and  he  paid  so  much  regard  to  it,  tha*  he  resolved  tn«»fJf,5.K^ 

J?'  ■»  »"»,«»  «ta.  that' he  Zl  S?m!  irith TXSe  bSue?^ 
tbrougli  ths  lower  part  of  his  b«llv  «i..i  MllJ.1  iJL  i?  OOUM, 
(jentteman  who  rode  „„  his  XS     Hi>  M  owerrfSLSMl 

Boaiw.Uh«Mh  rod.  ,tn>isht  to  Hamilton,  where  h,  was 
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After  a  short  abode  at  HMnnS,„  ?h?®2  ***  ^"''"'y  the  dwd 
man  left  Scotland,  and  se^ed^lr.^?*  '^"  ^®':'=«  ^^d  determined 
the  family  of  GuiktrS)  wJom  he  'J^fdi?  '***  »«*«>»?«"  of 
by  having  aren^ed  the  cansfTn/ #»,  •  "oubtlesa  recommended 
her  ungrateful  brother.  i)e  Thon  h-I  J"*^*"^  S"««°  Mary,  upon 
wa«  made  to  engage  him  to  Jissinf.?/*^'*'''*^'*  5^»*  *»  atteim 

SSi""  ^u^rlr^t  ^^^^.^ndX^bu^kTof  %%^    'f ' 
H^.  „  '  '^®  Character  of  Bothwein,«„^K     '^^^  Huguenot 
He  was  no  mercenary  trader  »«  i.i«   1     *'iS^°  ^^  mistaken 
with  contempt  and  inafraithfnnT''.*"^  rejeced  the  offer 
from  Scotland  to  commi?  mSer?fn*'Si"°  a"">ority,  hS  iid 
hw  own  just  guarrel,  but  hTioSw  n«i^°^/  =  **«.  ^d  aveSe. 
avenge  that  o?  another  maSt-Sni^X  «  ^     *  °°'  P'*^" 

And  revM  sped  the  laughing  hourr    ' 
Then,  thrilling  to  the  harp's  gay  sound 
So  sweetly  rung  each  vaultfd  wa]       ' 
And  echoed  light^the  dancer's  bom^' 

As  mirth  and  music  cheer'd  the  hall. 
But  Cadyow's  towers,  in  ruins  laid 
Thfi?I  /^f  ^'  ^y.ivy  mantled  o\    ' 
^^^'"*?*^i«°i»«ic  of  the  shade,     ' 
Or  ech.  Evan's  hoarser  roar. 

Vou  bid  me  tell  a  minstrel  tal^ 
And  tune  my  harp,  of  Horder  IVame 

On  the  wild  banks  of  Evandlle' 
Eb 
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For  thou,  from  scenes  of  conrtly  pride, 
From  pleasure's  lighter  scenes,  canst  tarn, 

To  draw  oblivion's  pall  aside, 
And  mark  the  long-forgotten  urn. 

Then,  noble  maid  !  at  thy  command, 
Again  the  crumbled  halls  shall  rise  ; 

Lo  !  as  un  Evan's  banks  we  stand, 
The  past  returns — the  present  flies. 

Where,  with  the  rock's  wood-cover'd  side, 
Were  blended  late  the  ruins  green, 

Rise  turrets  in  fantastic  pride. 
And  feudal  banners  flaunt  between  : 

Where  the  rude  torrent's  brawling  course 
Was  shagg'd  with  thorn  and  tangling  sloe, 

The  ashler  outtress  braves  its  force, 
And  ramparts  frown  in  battled  row. 

'Tis  night — the  shade  of  keep  and  spire 
Obscurely  dance  on  Evan's  stream  ; 

And  on  the  wave  the  warder's  fire 
Is  chequering  the  moonlight  beam. 

Fades  slow  their  light ;  the  east  is  grey ; 

The  weary  warder  leaves  his  tower  ; 
Steeds  snort,  uncoupled  stag-hounds  bay, 

And  merry  hunters  quit  the  bower. 

The  drawbridge  falls — they  hurry  out — 
Clatters  each  plank  and  swio«^ng  chain, 

As,  dasliing  o'er,  the  jovial  rout 
Urge  the  shy  steed,  and  slack  the  rein. 
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^  Hllon*-'°°P'  *^"  Chief  rode  on  ; 
Was  fleeter  than  the  mountain  wind. 

^  Th«*il*  *^'?  "^^  *^e  ro«bncks  bound 
For  fL'? '*^'*^  f®**-^«"  «cnd8  the  plain     • 

ilas  roused  their  mountain  haunts  a^yain. 
Tlirough  the  huge  oaks  of  Evandale 

And  drowns  the  hunter's  pealing  hom  ? 

Mightiest  of  all  the  beasts  of  chase 
Cr«h1n'°S"  ?  ^^°^y  Caledon.     ' 

Tl,«^  tl»e  forest  in  his  race. 

The  Mountain  Bull  comes  thundering  on. 

Fierce,  on  the  hunter's  quiver'd  band 
SdS,^" -.5".^ ^1^  °^  swarthy  glow   • 

^rd%rs^h^fi:i-:niS 

Sound,  merry  huntsmen  fsound  the  ^y,.. 
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Proudly  the  Ghieftain  mark'd  his  clan, 
On  gi'oenwood  lap  all  careless  thrown, 

Yet  miss'd  his  eye  the  boldest  man 
That  bore  the  name  of  Hamilton. 

"  Why  fills  not  Bothwellhangh  his  place, 
Still  wont  our  weal  and  woe  to  share  ? 

Why  comes  he  not  our  sport  to  ffrace  ? 
Why  shares  he  not  our  hunters  fare  ?  "— 

Stem  Claud  replied,  with  darkening  face 
(Grey  Paisley's  haughty  lord  was  he), 

"  At  merry  feast,  or  buxom  chase, 
No  more  the  warrior  wilt  thou  see. 

"  Few  suns  have  set  since  Woodhouselee 
Saw  Bothwellhaugh's  bright  goblets  foam. 

When  to  his  hearths,  in  social  glee, 
The  war-worn  soldier  turn'd  him  home. 

*'  There,  wan  from  her  maternal  throes, 

His  Margaret,  beautiful  and  mild. 
Sate  in  her  bower,  a  pallid  rose, 

And  peaceful  nursed  her  new-bom  child. 

"  O  chauore  accursed  !  past  are  those  days  ; 

False  Murray's  ruthless  spoilers  came, 
And  for  the  hearth's  domestic  blaze, 

Ascends  destmction's  volumed  flame. 

"  What  sheeted  phantom  wanders  wild, 
Where  mountain  Eske  through  woodland  flows, 

Her  arms  enfold  a  shadowy  child — 
Oh  t  is  it  she,  the  pallia  rose ! 
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"  ^he  wnder'd  traveller  sees  her  irlide. 
^   And  hears  her  feeble  voice  with  awe— 
Revenge    she  cries,   '  on  Murray's  prido  » 
And  woe  for  iiyured  Bothwellhaugh  1 '  " 

He  ceased—and  cries  of  rage  and  grief 
Burst  mingling  from  the  kindred  ban-1, 

And  half  arose  the  kindling  Chief. 
And  half  unsheathed  his  Arran  brand. 

But  who,  o'er  bush,  o'er  stream,  and  rock. 

Kides  headlong,  with  resistless  speed, 
Whose  bloody  poniard's  frantic  stroke 

Unves  to  the  leap  his  jaded  steed ; 

mose  cheek  is  ^le,  whose  eyeballs  glare. 

As  one  some  vision'd  sight  that  saw, 
Whose  bands  are  bloody,  loose  his  hair  ? 

Tis  he  •   tis  he  !  'tis  Bothwellhaugh. 

From  gory  selle,  and  reeling  steed, 
^Sprung  the  fierce  horseman  with  a  bound. 

And.  reeling  from  the  recent  deed,  ' 

i£e  dash  d  his  carbine  on  the  ground. 

^'"jfl^  spoke-- -Tis  sweet  to  hear 
In  good  greenwood  the  bugle  blown. 

But  sweeter  to  Revenge's  ear 
To  drink  a  tyrant's  dying  groan. 

"  A?li;?^^*'''^  '1"^'^  P'^^^dlv  tiode, 
Tl..f  «    ^"*?  °'°*"°'  ««*•  dale  and  dov.u, 

Through  old  Lmlithgow's  crowded  town 
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"  From  the  wild  Border's  humbled  side, 
In  haughty  triumph  morch&d  he, 

While  Knox  relax'd  his  bigot  pride, 
And  smiled,  the  traitorous  pomp  to  sen. 

"  But  can  stern  Power,  with  all  his  vaunt 
Or  Pomp,  with  all  her  courtly  glare. 

The  settled  heart  of  Vengeance  daunt. 
Or  change  the  purpose  of  Despair  ! 

••  With  hackbut  bent,  my  secret  stand. 
Dark  as  the  purposed  deed,  I  chose. 

And  mark'd,  where,  mingling  in  his  band, 
Troop'd  Scottish  spikes  and  English  bows. 

"  Dark  Morton,  girt  with  many  a  spear, 
Murder's  foul  minion,  led  the  van ; 

And  clash'd  their  broadswords  in  the  rear 
The  wild  Macfarlane's  plaided  clan. 

'*  Glencaim  and  stout  Parkhead  were  nigh, 
Obsequious  at  their  Regent's  rein. 

And  haggard  Lindesay's  iron  eye, 
That  saw  fair  Mary  weep  in  vain. 

"  'Mid  pennon'd  spears,  a  steely  ^ove, 
Proud  Murray's  plumage  floated  high  ; 

Scarce  could  his  trampling  charger  move, 
So  close  the  minions  crowded  nigh. 

"  From  the  raised  vizor's  shade,  his  eye, 
Dark>rolling,  glanced  the  ranks  along, 

And  his  steel  truncheon,  waved  on  high, 
Seem'd  marshalling  the  iron  throng. 
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"  Rat  yet  his  sadden'd  brow  coufess'd 
A  passing  shade  of  doubt  and  awe  • 
'L^^^  7?  whispering  in  his  breL.t, 
Beware  of  injured  Bothwellhaugh  ! ' 

••  TJe  death-shot  parts-the  charger  sprin-3 
A  Y*i?'"®^*""»"^'«  startling  roar  I  ^     " 
Arid  Murray's  plumy  helmet  rings- 
Kings  on  the  ground,  to  rise  no  more. 

"  rniil%  '^^  "Pt^fed  youth  can  fe.l, 
nr\f.     V    u   ^°T«  *^®  ^o^ed  cue  tell- 
rru^  ^^^,  broaches  on  his  steel 
ihe  wolf,  by  whom  his  infant  fell  I 

"  2"'  *^®*"'  to  my  injured  eye 
ro  see  in  dust  proud  Murray  roU  : 

And  mine  was  ten  times  trebled  joy, 
To  hear  him  groan  his  felon  soul. 

"  w[fJ^"^"i''  ''Pf^*''^  R^ide<J  near ; 
With  pride  her  bleeding  victim  saw  • 

°  K^ml^^  '?  ^^^  death-deafen^dlar; 
Kemember  injured  Bothwellhaugh  ! ' 

"  a^*°  speed  thee,  noble  Chatlerault  • 
F«!r*^  *o  the  wind  thy  banner'd  tree  ! 
Mn^'^rrf^l?^  his  Cfydesdale  bow  -1 
Mu.ray  is  fall'n,  and  Scotland  free  I " 

Vaults  every  warrior  to  his  steed  : 

••  ^„^*>ugles  join  their  wild  acclaim- 

Mumy  IS  faU'n,  and  Scotland  freed  ! 

CA)uch,  Arran  1  couch  thy  spear  of  flame  I " 
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But,  860  I  the  minstrel  yision  fails— 
The  glimmering;  spears  are  seen  no  more ; 

The  shouts  of  war  die  on  the  gales, 
Or  sink  in  Evan's  lonely  roar. 

For  the  loud  bngle,  pealing  high, 
The  blackbird  whistles  down  the  vale, 

And  sunk  in  ivied  ruins  lie 
The  banner'd  towers  of  Evandale. 

For  Chiefs,  intent  on  bloody  deed, 
And  Vengeance  shouting  o'er  the  shiin, 

Lo  I  high-bom  Beauty  rules  the  steed, 
Or  graceful  guides  the  silken  rein. 

Ami  long  may  Peace  and  Plenty  own 
The  maids  who  list  the  minstrel's  tale  ; 

Nor  e'er  a  ruder  guest  be  known 
Ou  the  fair  banks  of  Evaudalo  I 
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pukface  to  the  first  edition. 

Th»  Poem,  now  offered  to  the  Public.  Is  intended  to  iiiii.f»fc» 

and  manners  was  more  the  object  of  the  author  tkhnn  .  L™ k?  ^ 
and  regular  narmtire  the  plai^  the  Ande?t  Mefe  RSj^ri 
was  adopted,  which  allows  neater  latitude,  in  thi"S8i2ct  than 
would  be  consistent  with  th«  diL-nity  of  a  reimlftr  pK  '  ^SS 

if  hteonS"'  "?*'«'"  POftry.^-without  lS"ng  th! Xplfcity 
Of  bis  oricinal  model.    The  date  of  the  TWe  Itself  Is  sboGt  ti.! 
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INTRODUCTION. 

THE  way  was  long,  the  wind  was  loM, 
Tho  Minstrel  was  infirm  and  old  ; 
His  withor'd  cheek,  and  tresses  grey, 
neem  d  to  hare  known  a  better  djiy ; 
^e  harp,  his  sole  remaining  joy, 
Was  carried  by  an  orphan  boy. 
The  last  of  all  the  bards  was  he 
Who  sang  of  Border  chivalry  ; 
For,  welladay  I  their  date  was  fled, 
His  tnneful  brethren  all  were  dead ; 
*j^d  he,  neglected  and  oppress'd, 
Wish'd  to  be  with  them,  and  at  rest. 
No  more  on  prancing  palfrey  borne, 
He  caroU'd,  light  aslark  at  morn  ; 
No  longer  courted  and  caress'd, 
High  placed  in  hall,  a  welcome  guest. 
He  pour'd,  to  lord  and  lady  gay, 
The  unpremeditated  lay : 
Old  times  were  changed,  old  manners  gone : 

A  stranger  fiU'd  the  Stuarts' throne : 
The  bigots  of  the  iron  time 
Had  call'd  his  harmless  art  a  crime. 
A  wandering  Harper,  scom'd  and  poor. 
He  begg'd  his  bread  from  door  to  door. 
;j^nd  tuned,  to  please  a  peasant's  ear. 
The  harp  a  king  had  loved  to  hear. 

He  pass'd  where  Newark's  stately  tower 
Looks  out  from  Yarrow's  birchen  bower  i 
The  Minstrel  gazed  with  wishful  eye- 
No  humbler  resting-place  was  nigh, 
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With  heiitoting  step  at  last, 

^  embattied  portal  arch  he  nass'J. 

Whoaeponderoua  grate  and  maHsy  bar 

Hid  oft  roU'd  bacf  the  tide  of  war. 

But  nerer  dosed  the  iron  door 

Against  the  desolate  and  poor. 

The  Duchess  niark'd  his  weary  pace, 

A   J  ui"  ,"**"*  **»^  reverend  lace. 
And  bade  her  page  the  menials  toll, 
1  hat  thoy  should  tend  the  old  man  wuU  • 
Hr  she  had  known  adversity,  * 

1  hough  born  in  such  a  high  degree  ; 
In  jnde  of  power,  in  beauty's  bloom, 
iiad  wept  o  er  Monmouth's  bloody  tiinb ! 

And  the  old  man  was  gratified. 
Be^n  to  rise  his  minstrel  pride : 
And  he  began  to  talk  anon, 

And  of  Earl  Walter,  rest  him,  God  ! ' 
A  braver  ne  er  to  battle  rode  ; 

o?i     T/'^^y  ^'^"y  ^  ^*'«  J^e  k  new, 
Of  the  old  warriors  of  Uuccleuch  ; 
And,  would  the  noble  Duchess  deign 
To  listen  to  an  old  man's  strain. 

S«?)?oVJ^5^"  ^*°^'  ^^^  voice  though  weak. 
He  thought  even  yet,  the  sooth  to  spVak,        ' 
That.  If  she  loved  the  harp  to  hear.  ^ 
Ho  could  make  music  to  her  ear. 

The  humble  boon  was  soon  obtain'd : 
The  aged  Minstrel  audience  gain'd. 
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But,  when  he  roach'd  the  room  of  state. 
Where  ihe,  with  all  her  Itdiee,  ■ite, 
Perchance  he  wished  hi«  boon  denied  : 
For,  when  to  tune  hit  harp  he  tried. 
}f "  *"»mbhng  hand  had  loat  tha  mm 
Which  marks  security  to  pleaM  * 
And  scenM.  long  ^t,  of  joy  and  pain, 
Came  mldenng  o'ir  his  aged  brairi- 
He  tned  to  tune  his  harp  in  vain  f 
The  pitying  Duchew  praised  ita  chime, 
And  gave  him  heart,  and  gave  him  time, 
nil  every  stnng  s  according  glM 
Was  blended  into  harmony? 
And  then,  he  said,  he  would  full  fain 
He  could  recall  an  ancient  strain. 


JJ«_n«ver  thought  to  sing  again. 


churls, 


;htv  carls 
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It  was  not  framed  for  ,„i« 
But  for  high  dames  and  m^ 

"•  *»HPty'^  it  to  King  C«.r«8 
When  he  kept  court  in  Holyrood  : 
And  much  he  wiah'd,  yet  fear'd  to  try 
Ihe  long.forgotten  melody. 
Amid  the  strain  his  fingers  strayM, 
And  an  uncerUiu  warbling  made. 
And  oft  he  shook  his  hoary  head. 
Hut  when  he  caught  the  meMure  wil.l, 

^^i^l**®"  *^  °P  ^^  '»ded  eye. 
With  all  a  poet's  ecstasy  I 

In  varying  cadence,  soft  or  strong. 

He  swept  the  sounding  chords  alon^  : 

^e  present  scene,  the  future  lot, 

JJ*?j  J.S  ,^"  ^"*«»  ^e">  »»  forgot ; 
Cold  diffidencfi.  and  age's  frost, 
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In  the  foil  tid«  of  song  were  loit ; 
Each  blank  in  faitblese  memory  void, 

;   J  P??f,''  ?!**''*"*?  thought  rapplied  ; 
And  wbUe  hie  hurp  reaponsive  rung, 
Twa«  thai  the  Latmt  Minstkel  eung. 
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CANTO  FTPST. 
I. 
Th«  feast  was  over  in  Braijlcsome  tower, 
And  the  Layde  had  gone  to  her  secret  bower  ; 
Her  bower  that  was  cuarded  by  word  and  bv  bihII 
Deadly  to  hear,  and  Seadly  to  tell-  ^  *     ' 

•Tesn  Maria,  shield  na  well  I 
No  living  wight,  save  the  Ladye  alone. 
Had  dared  to  cross  the  threshold  stone. 

II. 
The  tables  were  drawn,  it  was  idleness  all ; 

Knight,  and  page,  and  hoosehold  squire. 
LoiterM  through  the  lofty  hall, 

Or  crowded  round  the  ample  fire  : 
The  staghounds,  weary  with  the  chase, 

Lay  stretched  upon  the  rushy  floor, 
And  urged,  in  dreams,  the  forest  race. 

From  Teviot'Stone  to  Eskdalemoor. 

ni. 
Nine-and- twenty  knights  of  fame 

Hung  their  shields  in  Branksome  Hall ; 
Nme-and-twenty  squires  of  name 

Brought  them  their  steeds  to  bower  from  stall  ; 
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Nine-and-twenty  yeomen  tall 
Waited,  duteoas,  on  them  all ; 
They  were  all  knights  of  mettle  true, 
Kinsmen  to  the  bold  Buccleuch. 

IV. 

Ten  of  them  were  sheathed  in  steel, 
With  belted  sword,  and  spur  on  heel : 
They  quitted  not  their  harness  bright, 
Neither  by  day,  nor  yet  by  night ; 

Thev  lay  down  to  rest, 

With  corslet  laced, 
Pillow'd  on  buckler  cold  and  hard  ; 

Thev  carved  at  the  raeal 

With  gloves  of  steel. 
And  they  drank  the  red  wine  through  the  helmet 
barr'd. 

V. 

Ten  squires,  ten  yeomen,  mail-clad  men, 
Waited  the  beck  of  the  warders  ten  ; 
Thirty  steeds,  both  fleet  and  wight, 
Stood  saddled  in  stable  day  and  night. 
Barbed  with  frontlet  of  steel,  I  trow, 
And  with  Jedwood-axe  at  saddlebow  ; 
A  hundred  more  fed  free  in  stall  : 
Such  was  the  custom  of  Branksome  Hall. 

vr. 
Why  do  these  steeds  stand  ready  dight  T 
Why  watch  these  warriors,  arm  d,  by  night  ?  — 
They  watch,  to  hear  the  blood-hound  baying  , 
They  watch  to  hear  the  war-horn  braying ; 
To  see  St.  'George's  red  cross  streaming, 
To  see  the  midnight  beacon  gleaming  : 
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They  watch  against  Southern  force  and  iruile 
Lest  Scroop,  or  Howard,  or  Percy's  p^srers, 
Tlireaten  Branksome's  lordly  towers, 

From  Warkworth,  or  Naworth,  or  merry  Carlisle. 

VII. 

Such  is  the  custom  of  Branksome  Hall  - 

Many  a  valiant  knight  is  here  : 
But  he,  the  chieftain  of  them  all, 
His  sword  hangs  rusting  on  the  wall, 
Beside  his  broken  spear. 

Bards  long  shall  tell 

How  Lord  Winter  fell  I 

When  startled  burghers  fled,  afar 

The  furies  of  the  Border  war ;       * 

When  the  streets  of  high  Dunedin 

Saw  lances  gleam  and  falchions  redden. 

And  heard  the  slogan's  deadly  yeli— 

Then  the  Chief  of  Branksome  felt 

VIII. 

Can  piety  the  discord  heal. 

Or  stanch  the  death-feud's  enmity  ? 
tan  Christian  lore,  can  patriot  zeal, 

Can  love  of  blessed  charity  ? 
No  !  vainly  to  each  holy  shrine, 

In  mutual  pilgrimage  they  drew  ; 
Jnnplored,  m  vain,  the  grace  divine 

For  chiefs,  their  own  red  falchions  slew : 
While  Cessford  owns  the  rule  of  Carr, 

While  Ettrick  boasts  the  line  of  Scott. 
The  slaughtor'd  chiefs,  the  mortal  jar, 
Ihe  havoc  of  the  feudal  war, 

Shall  never,  never  be  forgot ! 
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nc. 

Tn  sorrow  o'er  Lord  Walter's  bier 

The  warlike  foresters  had  bent ; 
Anii  many  a  flower,  and  many  a  teir, 

Old  Teviot's  maids  and  matrons  lent : 
But  o'er  her  warrior's  bloody  bier 
The  Ladye  dropp'd  nor  flower  nor  tear  ! 
Vengeance,  deep-brooding  o'er  the  slain, 

Had  lock'd  the  source  of  softer  woe  ; 
And  burning  pride,  and  high  disdain, 

Forbade  the  rising  tear  to  flow  ; 
Until,  amid  his  sorrowing  clan, 

Her  son  lisp'd  from  the  nurse's  knee — 
"  And  if  I  live  to  be  a  man, 

My  father's  death  rerenged  si.all  bo  I " 
Then  fast  the  mother's  tears  did  seek 
To  dew  the  infant's  kindling  check. 


All  loose  her  negligent  attire, 

All  loose  her  golden  hair, 
Hung  Margaret  o'er  her  slaughter'd  siio, 

And  wept  in  wild  despair ; 
But  not  alone  the  bitter  tear 

Had  filial  g.ief  supplied  ; 
For  hopeless  love,  and  anxious  fear, 

Had  lent  their  mingled  tide ; 
Nor  in  her  mother's  alter'd  eye 
Dared  she  to  look  for  sympathy. 
Her  lover,  'gainst  her  father's  clan, 

With  Carr  in  arms  had  stood, 
When  Mii^house-b^rn  to  Melrose  rai;, 

All  purple  with  their  blood  ; 
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And  well  she  knew,  her  mother  dread. 
Before  Lord  Cranstoun  sheshouhl  wed 
Would  see  her  on  her  dying  bed.  ' 

xr. 

Of  noble  race  the  Udyecarae, 

Of  Bethune  a  line  of  Picardie  ; 
Ke  learn  d  the  art  that  none  may  name 

Bv7i;?;  n?  '^'^«'^  ^"  °»«rtal  frame 
«y  feat  of  magic  mystery  ; 

For  when  m  studious  mode,  he  paced 

St.  Andrew's  clofater'd  hail. 

Unnn"lK°''  ^"k«»i«>l?  sJmdow  traced 
upon  the  sunny  wall  » 

xrr. 

And  of  his  skill,  as  bards  avow, 

Tin  to  her  bidding  she  could  Uvv 
1  ne  viewless  forms  of  air 

In  old  Lord  David's  western  tovv^r 
And  listens  to  a  heavy  sound,         ' 
1  hat  moans  the  mossy  turrets  round 
Is  It  the  roar  of  Teviot's  tide. 

is  It  the  echo  from  the  rocks  ? 

Ihat  moans  old  Branksome's  turn^t...  n-nud  J 
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XITI. 

At  the  sullen,  moaning  sound, 

The  ban*dog8  bay  and  howl ; 
And,  from  the  turrets  round, 

Loud  whoops  the  startled  owl. 
In  the  hall,  both  squire  and  knight 

Swore  that  a  storm  was  near, 
And  looked  forth  to  view  the  night ; 

But  the  night  was  still  and  clear  I 

XIV. 

From  the  sound  of  Teviot's  tide, 
Chafing  with  the  mountain's  side, 
From  tlie  groan  of  the  wind-swung  oak, 
From  the  sullen  echo  of  the  rock, 
From  the  voice  of  the  coming  storm, 

The  Ladye  knew  it  well  ! 
It  was  the  Spirit  of  the  Flood  that  spoke, 

And  he  call'd  on  the  Spirit  of  the  Fell. 

rv. 

RIVER  SPIRIT. 

•SSloep'stthou,  brother  !"— 

MOUNTAIN  SPIRIT. 

— "Brother,  nay — 
On  my  hills  the  moon-beams  play. 
From  Craik-cross  to  Skelfhill-pen, 
by  every  rill,  in  every  glen, 
i\l«rry  elves  tlieir  morris  pacing, 
To  aerial  miustreky, 
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mraa  spirit. 
"  M?T"jJif°  »°»Pri8on'd  maiden 

Who  shaU  be  the  maiden's  mate  »  " 
ivii. 

MOUNTAIN  aPlKJT. 

iw'±''°«  ';•'■"•  ""»  d  A  far 

_,  acvni. 

The  unearthly  voices  ceast. 
And  the  heavy  ^ouud  «a.  still  • 
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It  died  on  the  mer's  breast, 

It  died  on  the  side  of  the  hill. 
But  round  Lord  David's  tower 

The  sound  still  floated  near  ; 
For  it  rung  in  the  Ladye's  bower, 

And  it  rung  in  the  Ladye's  ear. 
She  raised  her  stately  head, 

And  her  heart  throbb'd  high  with  pride  :- 
"  Your  mountains  shall  bend 
And  your  streams  ascend, 

Ere  Mar^'aret  be  our  foemari's  bride  ! " 

XIX. 

The  Ladye  sought  the  lofty  hall, 

Where  many  a  bold  retainer  lay, 
And,  with  jocund  din,  among  them  all, 

Her  son  pursued  his  infant  play. 
A  fancied  moss-trooper,  the  boy 

The  truncheon  of  a  spear  bestrode, 
And  round  the  hall,  right  merrily, 

In  mimic  foray  rode. 
Even  bearded  knipjhts,  in  arms  nrrown  oM, 

Share  in  his  frolic  gambols  bore, 
Albeit  their  hearts,  of  rugged  mould, 

Were  stubborn  as  the  steel  they  w(»re. 
For  the  grey  warriors  prophesied 

How  the  brave  boy,  in  future  war, 
Should  tame  the  Unicorn's  pride, 

Exalt  the  Crescent  and  the  Star. 

XX. 

The  Ladye  forgot  her  purpose  high, 
One  moment,  and  no  more  ; 


^ 
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One  moment  gazed  with  a  mother's  eve. 

As  she  pansed  at  the  arched  door : " 
Then  from  amid  the  armed  train, 
She  callwl  to  her  William  of  Deloraine. 

zxi. 

A  stark  moss-trooping  Scott  was  he, 
As  e  er  couch'd  Border  lance  by  knee  • 

n&M^^^'f y  ^°1^  '^'°"«^  Tarras  moss, 
iilmdfold,  he  knew  the  paths  to  cross  ; 

t/Tit*'^™^'  *^y  desperate  bounds, 
Had  baffled  Percy's  best  blood-hounds  ; 
In  Eske  or  Liddel,  fords  were  none, 
But  he  would  ride  them,  one  by  one  • 
Alike  to  him  was  time  or  tide,  * 

December's  snow,  or  July's  pride ; 
Alike  to  him  was  tide  or  time, 
Moonless  midnight,  or  matin  prime  : 
steady  of  heart,  and  stout  of  hand. 
As  ever  drove  prey  from  Cumberland  : 
*  ive  times  outlaw'd  had  he  been, 
^^  England's  King,  and  Scotland's  Queen. 


^3 


XXII. 

••Sir  William  of  Deloraine,  good  at  need, 
Mount  thee  on  th^  wightest  8te«d  ; 
?P*"  "°*  to  ^V^»  nor  stint  to  ride, 
Until  thou  come  to  fair  Tweedaide  • 
And  in  Melrose's  holy  pile  * 

Seek  thou  the  Monk  of  St.  Mary's  aisle. 
Greet  the  Father  weU  from  me  ; 
Say  that  the  fated  houi  ib  come, 
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An.l  to-night  he  shall  watoli  with  thee, 
To  win  the  treasure  of  the  tomb  : 
For  this  will  be  St.  Michael's  night, 
And,  though  the  stan  be  dim,   the  tnoon  is 

bright ; 
And  the  Cro5ui,  of  bloody  red, 
Will  point  to  the  ^Tave  of  the  mighty  dead. 

XXIII. 

"  What  he  gives  thee,  see  thou  keep  ; 
Stay  not  thou  for  food  or  sleep ; 
Be  it  scroll,  or  be  it  book. 
Into  it.  Knight,  thou  must  not  look  ; 
If  thou  readest,  thou  art  lorn  ! 
liettor  hadst  thou  ne'er  been  born.' 

XXIV. 

"  O  swiftly  can  speed  rav  dapple-grey  steed, 

AVhich  drinks  of  the  teviot  clear  ; 
Ere  break  of  day,"  the  Warrior  gan  Hay, 

"  Attain  will  I  be  here  : 
And  safer  by  none  may  thy  errand  l>e  done, 

Than,  noble  dame,  hy  me  ; 
Letter  nor  lino  know  I  never  a  ohh, 

Wer't  my  n -rk-verse  at  HairiUe." 


Soon  in  his  saddle  sate  he  fast. 
And  soon  the  stflcp  descent  he  past, 
Soon  cross'd  tbo  *.»uuding  barbicin, 
And  mow  th»  T»»vint  Hide  1»«  won. 
Ka»itw»r»l  the  woodfd  path  he  rode, 
Gieeu  buzeiB  o'er  his  bAuuel  uod  ; 
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He  paas'd  the  Peel  of  GoldiUnd, 
And  croM'd  old  Borth  wick's  roaring  strand  ; 
Dimly  he  Tiew'd  the  Moat-hill's  mound, 
Where  Druid  shades  still  flitted  round  ; 
In  Hawick  twinkled  many  a  light : 
Behind  him  soon  they  set  in  night ; 
And  soon  he  spurr'd  his  courser  keen 
Beneath  the  tower  of  Ilazeldean. 

xxvr. 

The  clattering  hoofs  the  watchmen  mark  ;— 

•'  Stand,  ho  I  thou  courier  of  the  dark." 

"  For  Rranksoine,  ho  I  "  the  knight  rejoin'd 
And  left  the  friendly  tower  behind. 
JIo  turn'd  him  now  from  Teviotside, 

And,  guided  by  the  tinkling  rill, 
Northward  the  dark  ascent  did  ride, 

And  gain'd  the  moor  at  liorslichill  ; 
liioad  on  the  left  before  him  lay, 
For  many  a  mile,  the  Roman  way. 

A  moment  now  he  slack'd  hid  spr-ed, 
A  moment  breathed  his  panting  steed  ; 
Drew  saddle-girth  and  corslet  band, 
And  loosen'd  in  tlie  sheath  his  brand. 
On  Minto-crags  the  moonbeams  glint, 
Where  Bamhill  hew'd  hia  bed  of  flint  ; 
Who  flung  his  outlaw'd  limbs  to  rest, 
Where  falcons  hang  their  giddy  nest, 
Mid  cliffs,  from  whence  his  pagl«  eye' 
For  many  a  league  hia  prey  could  8py  ; 
^'lift's,  doubling,  on  their  echoes  borno, 
The  terrors  of  the  robl)er'3  horn  1 
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Cliffjj,  which,  far  many  %  later  year, 
The  warbling  Doric  reed  Bhall  hear, 
When  some  sad  awain  shall  teach  the  gro?e, 
Ambition  ia  no  ^ure  for  love  1 

xxvni. 

Unchallenged,  tljence  jtass'd  Deloraino, 
To  ancient  Riadel's  fair  domain, 

Where  Aill,  from  mountains  fr^ed, 
Down  from  the  lakes  did  raving  come  ; 
Kach  wave  wes  created  with  tawny  fain, 

Like  the  main  ol  a  chestnut  i^tecd. 
Ill  vain  I  no  torrent,  deep  or  broa  i. 
Might  bar  the  bold  moss-tronpor's  i    iJ. 

XXIX. 

At  the  first  plunge  the  horse  sank  low, 

And  the  water  broke  o'er  the  saddlebow  { 

Above  the  foaming  tide,  I  ween. 

Scarce  half  the  charger's  neck  was  seen  ; 

For  he  was  barded  from  counter  to  tail, 

And  the  rider  was  armed  complete  in  mail ; 

Never  heavier  man  and  horse 

Stemm'd  a  midnight  torrent's  forca 

The  warrior's  very  plume,  I  say. 

Was  draggled  by  the  dashing  snray ; 

Yet,  through  good  heart,  and  Our  Ladye's  grace, 

At  length  he  gained  the  landing-place. 

XXX. 

Now  Buwdeu  Moor  the  march-man  won, 
And  sternly  shook  his  p^)alM  head, 
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An  t^Uuced  hu  eve  o'er  Haliaon  ; 

tor  on  hiseoul  the^lauKhtor  red 
Ol  that  nnhallowd  mom  arose, 
^hen  firat  the  Scott  and  Carr  were  foes  ; 
When  royal  James  beheld  the  fray. 
1  me  to  the  victor  of  the  day ; 
When  Home  and  Douglas,  in  the  van, 
Bore  down  Buccleuch's  retiring  clan, 
Till  gallant  Ceasford's  hcart-blood  dear 
Reek  d  on  dark  Elliot's  Border  spear. 

XXXI. 

In  hitter  tno.nl  lie  K[.uried  fuHt, 
And  soon  the  hated  heath  was  i.ast  • 
And  far  beneath,  in  lustre  wan.        ' 
Old  Melros  rose,  and  fair  Tweed  ran  : 
Like  some  t*ll  rock  with  lichens  grey. 
.Sjem  d  dim  y  huge,  the  dark  Abfaye. 

Now  midnight  lauds  were  in  Melrose  suuS 
Ihe  Mund,  ui)on  the  fitful  gale.  ^ 

In  solemn  wise  did  rise  and  fail. 

TrJ.l*^rv'^  ^"P'  ^^<^««  °>agic  tone 
Is  waken'd  by  the  winds  alone. 

nut  when  Melrose  he  reach'd.  'twas  siLmnn  .11 

He  meetiv  stabled  his  stTed  ii  staH.         '   '"  ' 

And  sought  the  couveufa  lonely  wall 


ine  JMaHter  s  fire  and  coijri*L'«  fell : 
Deiectmily,  and  low,  h..  bow'd 
Auu,  gazing  timid  on  th«  crowd, 
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lie  seem'd  to  seek,  in  every  eyn, 
If  they  approved  his  minstrelsy  ; 
And  diffident  of  present  praise, 
Somewhat  he  spoke  of  former  days, 
And  ho' '  old  age,  and  wand'ring  long, 
Had  done  his  hand  and  harp  some  wrong. 
The  Duchess  and  her  daughters  fair, 
And  every  gentle  lady  there, 
Each  after  each,  in  due  degree, 
Cave  praises  to  his  melody  ; 
His  hand  was  true,  his  voice  was  clear, 
And  much  they  long'd  the  rest  to  hear. 
Encouraged  thus,  the  Aged  Man, 
After  meet  rest,  again  began. 


CANTO  SECOND. 


i*  thou  wiiuld'st  view  fair  Melrose  ariglif;, 

Go  visit  it  by  the  pale  moonlight : 

For  the  gay  beams  of  liglitsome  day 

Gild,  but  to  flout,  the  ruins  grey. 

When  tiie  broken  arches  are  black  in  niglit, 

And  each  shafted  oriel  glimmers  white  ; 

When  the  cold  light's  uncertain  shower 

Streams  on  the  ruiu'd  central  tower  ; 

When  buttress  and  buttress,  alternately, 

Sf'era  frani6«l  of  ebon  and  ivory  ; 

Wlien  silver  edges  the  imarjfiry, 

And  the  Mciulla  that  teach  th^^o  to  live  aud  die : 
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When  distant  Tweed  is  heard  to  rave, 

And  the  owlet  to  hoot  o'er  the  dnad  man's  grave 

Then  go— but  go  alone  the  while-  -  ' 

Then  view  St  David's  ruin'd  pile  ; 

j^nd,  home  returning,  soothly  swear, 

Was  never  scene  so  sad  and  iair  ! 


n. 

Short  halt  did  Deloraine  make  ther«  ; 
Little  reck'd  he  of  the  scene  so  fair  ; 
With  dagger's  hilt,  on  the  wicket  strou". 
He  struck  full  loud,  and  struck  full  Ioul'. 
rhe  porter  hurried  to  the  gate— 
'•  Who  knocks  so  loud,  and  knocks  so  late  ?  • 

From  Branksome  I,"  the  warrior  cried  ; 
And  straight  the  wicket  open'd  wide  : 
For  Branksome's  Chiefs  had  in  battle  stood 

To  tence  the  rights  of  fair  Melrose  ; 
And  lands  and  livings,  many  a  rood. 

Had  gifted  the  -hriue  for  their  souls'  repose 


lit. 

liold  Deloraine  his  errand  said  ; 

The  porter  bent  his  humble  head  ; 

With  torch  in  hand,  and  feet  unshod, 

And  noisolf'ss  step,  the  path  he  trod, 

The  arched  cloister,  far  and  wide, 

Rang  to  the  warrior's  clankin?  stride, 

Till,  stooping  low  his  lofty  crti;t, 

He  ent*;r'd  the  cvW  nf  the  aiiciterit  priest, 

And  lifted  his  barred  avcnrayle, 

To  bail  the  Monk  ot  St.  Mary's  aisle, 
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IV. 

"  The  Ladye  of  Branksome  greets  thee  by  me 

Says,  that  the  fated  hour  is  come, 
And  that  to-night  I  shall  watch  with  thee, 

To  win  the  treasure  of  the  tomb. " 
From  sackcloth  couch  the  Monk  arose, 

With  toil  his  stiifen'd  limbs  he  rear'd ; 
A  hundred  years  had  fiung  their  snows 

On  his  thin  locks  and  floating  beard. 

V. 

And  strangely  on  the  Knight  look'd  he, 

And  his  blue  eyes  gleam'd  wild  and  wide  ; 
'•  And,  darest  thou,  Warrior  I  seek  to  see 

What  heaven  and  hell  alike  would  hide  ? 
My  breast,  in  belt  of  iron  pent, 

With  shirt  of  hair  and  scourge  of  thorn  ; 
For  threescore  years,  in  penance  spe'^'^, 

My  knees  those  flinty  stones  have    oro  : 
Vet  all  too  little  to  atone 
For  knowing  what  should  ne'er  be  known. 

Would'st  thou  thy  every  future  year 
In  ceaseless  prayer  and  penance  drie, 

Yet  wait  thy  latter  end  with  fear — 
Then,  daring  Warrior,  follow  me  I " — 

VI. 
"  Penance,  father,  will  I  none  ; 
Prayer  know  I  hardly  one  ; 
For  mass  or  prayer  can  I  rarely  tarry, 
Save  to  patter  an  Ave  IFary, 
When  I  ride  on  a  Border  foray. 
Other  prayer  can  I  none  ; 
So  speed  me  my  errand,  and  let  me  be  gone."— 


L 
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VII. 

A^ain  on  the  Knight  look'd  the  Churchman  old, 

And  again  he  sighed  heavily  ; 
For  he  had  himself  been  a  warrior  bold, 

And  fought  in  Spain  and  Italy. 
And  he  thought  on  the  days  that  were  long 

since  by, 
When  his  limbs  were  strong,  and  his  courago  was 

high  : — 
Now,  slow  and  faint,  he  led  the  way, 
Where,  cloister'd  round,  the  garden  lay  ; 
The  pillar'd  arches  were  over  their  head, 
And  beneath  their  feet  were  the  boues  of  the  iIp-i.I. 


VIII. 

Spreading  herbs,  and  flowerets  bright, 
Glisten'd  with  the  dew  of  night ; 
Nwr  herb,  nor  floweret,  glisten'd  there, 
But  was  carved  in  the  cloister  arches  as  fair. 
The  monk  gazed  long  on  the  lovely  momi, 

Then  into  the  night  he  looked  forth  ; 
And  red  and  bright  the  streamers  lij^'lit 
Were  dancing  in  the  giv.  wing  north. 
So  had  he  seen,  in  fair  Castille, 

The  youth  in  glittering  squadrons  start ; 
Sudden  the  flying  jennet  wheel, 
And  hurl  the  unexpected  dart. 
He  knew  by  the  streamers  that  shot  so  bright, 
That  spirits  were  riding  the  northern  light. 


IX. 


b>  a  steel-clenched  postern  door, 
They  entered  now  the  chancel  tall : 
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The  darken'd  roof  rose  high  aloof 

On  pillars  loi'ty  aad  light  and  small : 
The  key-stone,  that  lock  d  each  ribbed  aisle, 
Was  a  fleur-dc-ly9,  or  a  quartre-feaille  ; 
The  corbel  Is  were  carved  grotesque  and  grim  ; 
And  the  pillars,  with  claster'd  shafts  so  trim, 
With  base  and  with  capital  flourished  around, 
Seem'd  bundles  of   lances  which  garlands  had 
bound. 

X. 

Full  many  a  scutcheon  and  banner  riven 
Shook  to  the  cold  night-wind  of  ht-aveu, 

Around  the  screened  altars  pale  ; 
And  there  the  dying  lamps  did  burn, 
Before  thy  low  and  lonely  urn, 
0  gallant  Chief  of  Otterburne  ! 

And  thine,  dark  Knight  of  Liddesdale  t 
O  fading  honours  of  the  dead  I 
O  high  ambition,  lowly  laid  1 


XI. 

The  moon  on  the  east  oriel  shone 
Through  slender  shafts  of  sh  pely  stone, 

By  ibliaged  tracery  combi  -ed  ; 
Thou  wouldst  have  thought  some  fairy's  hand 
'Twixt  poplars  straight  the  ozier  wand, 

In  many  a  freakish  knot,  had  twined  ; 
Then  framed  a  spell  when  the  work  was  done, 
And  changed  the  willow-wreaths  to  stone. 
The  silver-light,  so  pale  and  faint, 
Show'u  many  a  prophet,  and  many  a  saiut^ 

Whose  imtigt?  ou  the  glass  was  dyml  ; 
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Full  in  the  midst,  L.8  Cross  of  Red 
Triamphant  Michael  brandished, 

And  trampled  the  Apostate's  pride. 
The  moon-beam  kiss'd  the  holy  pane, 
And  threw  on  the  pavement  a  bloody  stain . 

XII. 

They  sate  them  down  on  a  marble  stone, 

(A  Scottish  monarch  slept  below  ;) 
Thus  spoke  the  Monk  in  solemn  tone : — 

"  I  was  not  always  a  man  of  woe  ; 
For  Paynim  countries  1  have  trod, 
And  fought  beneath  the  Cross  of  Gud  : 
Now,  strange  to  my  eyes  thine  arms  appear, 
And  their  iron  clang  sounds  strange  to  uiy  eai . 

xui. 
* '  In  these  far  climes  it  was  my  lot 
To  meet  the  wondrous  Michael  Scott, 

A  wizard,  of  such  dreaded  fame, 
That  when,  in  Salamanca's  cave, 
}iiui  listed  his  magic  wand  to  wave, 

The  bells  would  ring  iu  Notre  Dunie  f 
Some  of  his  skill  he  taught  to  me  ; 
And,  Warrior,  1  could  say  to  thee 
The  words  that  cleft  Eildon  hills  in  tliree. 

And  bridled  the  Tweed  with  a  curb  of  atone  : 
But  to  speak  them  were  a  deadly  sin  ; 
And  for  having  but  thought  them  my  heart  witiiin 

A  treble  penance  must  be  done. 

xiv. 
••  When  Michael  lay  on  his  dying  l»«d, 
His  conscience  was  awakened  ; 


% 
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He  bethought  him  of  his  sinful  deed, 
And  he  gare  me  a  sign  to  come  with  speed  ; 
I  was  in  Spain  when  the  morning  rose. 
Hut  I  stood  by  his  bed  ere  evening  close. 
The  words  may  not  again  be  said, 
That  he  spoke  to  me,  on  death-bed  laid  ; 
They  would  rend  this  Abbaye's  massy  uave, 
And  pile  it  iu  heaps  above  his  grave. 

XV. 

"  I  swore  to  bury  bis  Mighty  Book, 

I'hat  never  mortal  might  therein  look  ; 

And  never  to  tell  where  it  was  hid, 

Save  at  his  Chief  of  Branksome's  need : 

And  when  that  need  was  past  and  o'er, 

Again  the  volume  to  restore. 

I  buried  him  on  St.  Michael's  night, 

When  the  bell  toll'd  one,  and  the  moon  was  brigltt, 

And  I  dug  his  chamber  among  the  dead. 

When  "^he  floor  of  the  chancel  was  stained  rod, 

That  his  patron's  cross  might  over  him  wave, 

And  snare  the  fiends  from  the  Wizard's  grave. 

XVI. 
"  It  was  a  night  of  woe  and  dread, 
When  Michael  in  the  tumb  I  laid  ! 
Strange  sounds  along  the  chancel  passM, 
The  banners  waved  without  a  blast ;  " — 
Still  spoke  the  Monk,  when  the  bell  toll'd  quo  : — 
I  tell  you,  that  a  braver  man 
Than  William  of  Deloraine,  good  at  need, 
Against  a  foe  ne'er  spurr'd  a  steed  ; 
Yet  somewhat  was  he  chill'd  with  dread, 
And  his  hair  did  bristle  upon  his  head. 
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xvir. 

•'  Lo,  Warrior  !  now,  the  Cross  of  R. d 

S?.?v?  *?  *?*  «"^"  °^  *^8  mighty  (ioaa  ; 

Within  It  burns  a  wondrous  light, 

To  chase  the  spirits  that  love  the  night : 

That  lamp  shall  burn  unquenchably, 

Until  the  eternal  doom  shall  be."— 

SJow  moved  the  Monk  to  the  broad  flagstone, 

Which  the  bloody  Cross  was  traced  upon  • 

He  pointed  to  a  secret  nook  ; 

An  iron  bar  the  Warrior  took ; 

And  the  Monk  made  a  sign  with  his  withered  hand 

Ihe  grave  s  huge  portal  to  expand. 


II 


xviir. 

With  beating  heart  to  the  task  he  went 

His  sinewy  frame  o'er  the  grave-stone  bent : 

With  bar  of  iron  heaved  amain, 

TO!  the  toil-drops  fell  from  his  brows,  like  rain. 

It  waf  by  dint  of  passing  strength 

Th  i  ved  the  massy  stone  at  length. 

J  »  i  had  been  there,  to  see 

fit    •  ■-.  :ht  broke  forth  so  gloriously, 

Stt  upward  to  the  chancel  roof, 

And  through  the  galleries  far  aloof  I 

No  earthly  flame  blazed  e'er  so  bright  • 

It  shone  like  heaven's  own  blessed'light 

And,  issuing  from  the  tomb,  ' 

Show'd  the  Monk's  cowl,  and  visage  pale. 
Danced  on  the  dark-brow'd  Warrior's  mail, 

And  kiss  d  his  waving  plume. 
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XIX. 

Before  their  eyes  the  Wizard  lay, 
As  if  he  had  not  been  dead  a  day. 
His  hoary  beard  in  silver  roU'd, 
He  seem'd  sonte  seventy  winters  old  ; 

A  palmer's  amice  wrajip'd  him  round, 

With  a  wrought  Spanish  baldric  bound, 
Like  a  pilgrim  from  beyond  the  sea  ; 

His  left  hand  held  his  Book  of  Might ; 

A  silver  cross  was  in  his  right ; 
The  lamp  was  placed  beaide  his  knee  ; 
High  and  majestic  was  his  look, 
At  which  the  fellest  fiends  had  shook, 
And  all  unruffled  »/as  his  face  : 
They  trusted  his  soul  had  gottoi.  frrapo, 

XX. 

Often  had  William  of  Deloraine 

Kode  through  the  battle's  bloody  plain. 

And  trampled  down  the  warriors  slain, 

And  neither  known  remorse  nor  awe  : 
Yet  now  remorse  and  awe  he  owu'd  ; 
liis  breath  came  thick,  his  head  swam  round, 

When  tins  strange  scene  of  death  he  saw. 
Bewilder'd.  and  unnerved  he  stood, 
And  the  priest  pray'd  fervently  and  loud  : 
With  eyes  averted  prayed  he  ; 
He  might  not  endure  the  sight  to  see, 
Of  the  man  ho  had  loved  so  brotherly. 

XXI. 

And  when  tlie  priest  his  death -prayer  had  pray'd, 
Thus  unto  IVloraine  he  said  : — 
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"  Now,  speed  thee  what  thou  hnst  to  do, 

Or,  Warrior,  we  may  dearly  me  ; 

For  those,  thou  may'st  r'ot  look  upon, 

Are  gAtherin^  fast  rouuu  the  yawniog  stoue  t  "— 

Then  Deloraine,  in  terror,  took 

From  the  cold  hand  the  Mig»»ty  l'...ik, 

With  iron  clasp'd,  and  with  iron  bound  : 

He  thought,  as  he  took  it,  the  dead  man  IVowuM  • 

But  the  glare  of  the  sepulchrRl  light, 

Perchance,  ha«l  dazzletl  the  warrior's  siglit 

XXII. 

When  the  huge  stone  sunk  o'er  the  tomb. 

The  night  retum'd  in  double  gloom  ;  [few ; 

For  the  moon  had  gone  down,  and  the  stars  wria 

And,  as  the  Knight  and  Priest  withdrew, 

With  wavering  steps  and  dizzy  brain. 

They  hardly  might  the  postern  gain. 

'Tis  said,  as  through  the  aisles  they  pasjiM, 

They  heard  stranpe  noises  on  tho  blast : 

And  through  the  cloister-galleries  small, 

Which  at  mid-height  thread  the  chancel  wall, 

Loud  sobs,  and  Nughter  louder,  ran, 

And  voices  ur'       the  voice  of  mau  ; 

As  if  the  fiendii  a.ept  holiday, 

Because  these  spells  were  brought  to  day. 

I  cannot  tell  how  the  truth  may  be  • 

I  say  the  tale  as  'twas  said  to  me. 

XZIII. 

••  Now,  hie  thee  hence,"  the  Father  sai'l, 
"  And  when  we  are  on  death-bed  laid, 
O  may  our  dear  Lady-,  and  sweet  St  John, 
Forgive  our  souls  for  i.hti  deed  wo  have  duue  ! " 
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The  Monk  retnrn'd  htm  to  his  etll, 

And  many  a  prayer  and  pananea  iiMd  ; 
When  the  conrent  met  at  tne  noontide  bfll— 
The  Monk  of  8t  Mary's  aisle  was  dead  I 
Before  the  crosa  was  the  body  laid, 
With  bands  clasp'd  fast,  as  if  still  he  pray'd. 

IXIV. 

The  Knight  breathed  free  in  the  morning  wiml, 

And  strove  his  hardihood  to  lind  : 

lie  was  glad  when  he  pass'd  the  tombstones  groy, 

Which  girdle  round  the  fair  Abbaye  ; 

J'or  the  mystic  Pook,  to  his  bosom  prost, 

Felt  like  a  load  Uiion  his  breast ; 

And  his  ioints,  with  nenros  of  iron  twinctl, 

Shook,  like  the  aspen  leaves  in  wind. 

Fall  fain  was  he  when  the  dawn  of  day 

Began  to  brighten  Cheviot  grey ; 

lie  ioy'd  to  see  the  cheerful  light, 

Aud  he  said  Avp  Ma'-y,  as  well  as  he  niight. 

XXV. 

The  sun  had  brightea'd  Cheviot  grey, 

The  sun  had  brighten'd  the  Carter's  side  ; 
And  soon  beneath  the  rising  day 

Smiled  Branksome  Towers  and  Teviot's  tUle. 
TItu  wild  birds  told  their  warbling  Ule, 

And  waken'd  every  flower  that  blows  ; 
And  peeped  forth  the  violet  pale, 

And  spread  her  breast  tb«  mountain  rose. 
And  lovelier  than  thfl  rt       o  red, 

Yet  paler  than  the  violet  pale, 
She  early  left  her  sleepless  bed, 

The  fairest  maid  of  Teviotdale. 
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XXVI. 

Why  does  fair  Margaret  so  early  awako, 
And  don  her  kirtlo  bo  hastilie  ? 
"  niake"^''*'"  knota,  which  In  hurry  .sl.o  wouM 

Why  tremble  her  alen.kr  finffcrs  to  tic  t 
^N  Iiy  does  she  stop,  and  look  often  around. 

As  she  glides  down  the  secret  stair  ? 
And  why  does  she  pat  the  shapgy  blood-hound. 

As  he  rouses  him  up  from  his  lair  t 
And  thougji  she  passes  :' e  postern  alone, 
u  hy  18  not  the  watchman's  bugle  blown  f 

xxvir. 
The  ladye  steps  in  doubt  and  dread, 
Lest  her  watchful  mother  hear  her  tirad  : 
The  ladye  caresses  the  rough  blood-hound, 

Tf-i"!  l*"**^  "^'u'^H  '"^^^^  *^«  ca*tle  round, 
i  he  watchman's  bugle  is  not  blown. 

*or  he  was  her  foster-father's  son  ; 

And ^she  glides  through  the  greenwooc^  at  dawn  of 

To  meet  Baron  Henry,  her  own  true  knight. 

XXVIII. 

The  Knight  and  ladye  fair  are  me' . 
And  under  the  hawthorn's  boughs  d,o  set. 
A  fairer  pair  were  never  seen 
To  meet  beneath  the  hawthorn  green 
He  was  stately,  and  young,  and  tall ; 
Dreaded  in  battle,  and  loved  in  hall : 
And  she  when  love,  scarce  told,  scarce  hid, 
Lent  to  her  cheek  a  livelier  red  \ 
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When  the  half-sigh  her  swelling  bruast 
Against  the  silken  ribbon  prest ; 
When  her  blue  eyes  th^ir  secret  told, 
Though  shaded  by  her  locks  of  gold — 
Where  would  you  find  the  peerless  fair, 
With  Margaret  of  Brauksome  might  compare ! 

And  now,  fair  dames,  methinks  I  iiee 

You  listen  to  my  minstrelsy  ; 

Your  waving  locks  ye  backward  throw, 

And  sidelong  bend  your  necks  of  snow ; 

Ye  ween  to  hear  a  melting  tale, 

Of  two  true  lovers  in  a  dale  ; 

And  how  the  Knight,  with  tender  fire, 

To  paint  his  faithful  passion  strove  ; 
Swore  he  might  at  her  feet  expire, 

But  never,  never  cease  to  love  ; 
And  how  she  blush'd,  and  how  she  sighM, 
And  half  consenting,  half  denied, 
And  said  that  she  would  die  a  maid  ; — 
Yet,  might  the  bloody  feud  be  stay'd, 
Henry  of  Granstoun,  and  only  he, 
]\Iargaret  of  Branksome's  choice  should  be). 

XXX. 

Alas  !  fair  dames,  your  iiopes  are  vain  ! 
My  harp  has  lost  the  enchanting  strain  ; 

Its  lightness  would  my  age  reprove  ; 
VLy  hairs  are  grey,  my  limbs  are  old, 
My  heart  is  dead,  my  veins  are  cold ; 

X  may  not,  must  not,  sing  of  love. 
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XXXI. 

Beneath  an  oak,  moss'd  o'er  by  eld, 
The  Baron's  Dwarf  his  couiacr  held' 

And  held  his  crested  helm  and  spear  : 
That  Dwarf  was  scarce  an  earthly  man, 
If  the  tales  were  true  that  of  him  ran 

Through  all  the  Border  far  and  near. 
Twas  said,  when  the  Baron  a-hunting  rodo, 
Ihrough  Reedsdale's  glens,  but  rarely  trod, 

A    J   ,  M    *  ^°^°®  *^^'  "  ^°s*  '  lost !  lost ! 
And,  like  tennis-ball  by  racket  toss'd, 

A  leap  of  thirty  feet  and  three. 
Made  from  the  gorse  this  elEn  shape 
Distorted  like  some  dwarfish  ape, 

And  lighted  at  Lord  Cranstoun's  kfi^o. 
Lord  Cranstoun  was  some  whit  disniay'd  ; 
lis  said  tliat  five  good  miles  he  rade, 

To  rid  him  of  his  company  ; 
r>ut  where  he  rode  one  mile,  the  Dwarf  ran  n 
And  the  Dwarf  was  first  at  the  castle  door. 

XXX  n. 

Use  lessens  raarv-l,  it  is  s.iid  ; 

This  elvish  Dwarf  with  the  Baron  staid  : 

Little  he  ate,  and  less  he  spoke. 

Nor  mingled  with  the  menial  flock  : 

And  oft  apart  his  arms  he  toss'd, 

And  often  mutter'd  "  Lost !  lost !  lost  ' ' 
He  was  waspish,  arch,  and  litherlie, 
But  well  Lord  Cranstoun  served  he : 

And  he  of  his  service  was  full  fain  ; 

For  once  he  had  been  ta'en  or  slain. 
And  it  had  not  been  for  his  ministry. 
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All  between  Home  and  Hermitage, 

Talk'd  about  Lord  Cranstoun'8  Gobliu  Pa<;e. 

XXXIII. 

For  the  Baron  went  on  Pilgrimage, 
And  took  with  him  this  elvish  Page, 

To  Mary's  Chapel  of  the  Lowes  ; 
For  there  beside  our  Ladye's  lake, 
An  offering  he  had  sworn  to  make, 

And  he  would  pay  his  vows. 
Rut  the  Ladye  of  Branksome  gather'd  a  band 
Of  the  best  that  would  ride  at  her  command : 

The  trysting  place  was  Newark  Lee. 
Wat  of  Harden  came  thither  amain, 
And  thither  came  John  of  Thirlestano, 
And  thither  came  William  of  Deloraine ; 

They  were  three  hundred  spears  and  throe. 
Through  Douglas-burn,  up  Yarrow  stream. 
Their  horses  prance,  their  lances  gleam. 
They  came  to  St.  Mary's  lake  ere  day ; 
But  the  chapel  was  void,  and  the  Barou  away. 
They  burn'd  the  chapel  for  very  rage, 
And  cursed  Lord  Cranstoun's  Goblin  Page. 

XXXIV. 

And  now,  in  Branksome's  good  green  wood. 

As  under  the  aged  oak  he  stood, 

The  Baron's  courser  pricks  his  ears, 

As  if  a  distant  noise  he  hears. 

The  Dwarf  waves  his  long,  lean  arm  on  high, 

And  signs  to  the  lovers  to  part  and  fly  ; 

No  time  was  then  to  vow  or  sigh. 

Fair  Margaret  through  the  hazel  grove, 

Flew  like  the  startled  cushat-dove : 
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The  Dwarf  the  stirrup  held  and  rein  • 
yanlted  the  Knight  on  his  steed  amain, 
And,  pondering  deep  that  morning's  scene. 
Kode  eastward  through  the  hawthorns  green. 

While  thus  he  pour'd  the  lengthened  tale 
I  ne  Mmstrel  s  voice  began  to  fail  • 
Full  slyly  smiled  the  observant  pa'^re. 
And  gave  the  wither'd  hand  of  age" 
A  goblet  crown'd  with  mighty  wine, 
The  blood  of  Velez'  scorched  vine. 
He  raised  the  silver  cup  on  high 
And  while  the  big  drop  fill'd  his  eye, 
Pray  d  God  to  bless  the  Duchess  long 
And  all  who  cheer'd  a  son  of  song. 
1  he  attending  maidens  smiled  to  see 
How  long,  how  deep,  how  zealously, 
Ihe  precious  juice  the  Minstrel  quaflTd  ; 
And  he,  embolden'd  by  the  draught, 
Look  d  gai  y  back  to  them,  and  laugh'd. 
1  he  corduil  nectar  of  the  bowl 
Swell'd  his  own  veins,  and  cheer'd  his  soul : 
A  lighter,  livelier,  prelude  ran, 
£.re  thus  his  tale  again  began. 
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And  said  I  that  my  limbs  were  oM, 
And  said  I  that  my  blood  was  cold, 
And  that  my  kindlv  fire  was  fled, 
And  my  poor  wither'd  heart  was  dead, 
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And  that  T  might  not  sing  of  love  I— ^ 
How  could  1  to  the  dearest  theme, 
That  ever  warmed  a  minstrel's  dream, 

So  foul,  so  false  a  recreant  prove  ! 
How  could  I  name  love's  very  name, 
Nor  wake  my  heart  to  notes  of  flame  ! 

IT. 

In  peace.  Love  tunes  the  shepherd's  reed ; 

In  war,  he  mounts  the  warrior's  steed  ; 

In  halls,  in  gay  attire  is  seen  ; 

In  hamlets,  dances  on  the  green. 

Love  rules  the  court,  the  camp,  the  grove, 

And  men  below,  and  saints  above  ; 

For  love  is  heaven,  and  heaven  is  love. 

iir. 
?o  thought  Lord  Cranstoun,  a:s  I  ween, 
Wliile,  pondering  deep  the  tender  scene, 
He  rode  through  Branksome's  hawthorn  green. 
But  the  Page  shouted  wild  and  shrill, 
And  scarce  his  helmet  could  he  don, 
When  downward  from  the  shady  hill 
A  stately  knight  came  pricking  on. 
That  warrior's  steed,  so  dapple-grey. 
Was  dark  with  sweat,  and  splash'd  with  clay  ; 

His  armour  red  with  many  a  stain  ; 
He  seera'd  in  such  a  weary  plight. 
As  if  he  had  ridden  the  live-long  night ; 
For  it  was  William  of  Deloraine. 

rv. 

Rut  no  whit  wcaiy  did  he  seem, 
When,  dancing  in  th«  sunny  beam, 
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lie  luark'd  the  crane  on  the  baron's  crest  ; 
For  his  ready  spear  was  in  his  rest. 

Few  were  the  words,  and  stern  and  high 
That  mark'd  the  foemen's  feudal  hate  ; 

For  question  fierce,  and  proud  reply, 
Gave  signal  soon  of  dire  debate. 
Their  very  coursers  seem'd  to  know 
That  each  was  other's  mortal  foe, 
And  snorted  fire,  when  wheel'd  around 
To  give  each  kni^-lit  his  vantage-ground. 

V. 

In  "apid  round  the  Baron  bent ; 

He  sigh'd  a  sigh,  and  pray'd  a  i)iayer  ; 
1  lie  prayer  was  to  his  patron  saint, 

The  sigh  was  to  his  ladye  fair. 
Stout  Deloraine  nor  feigh'd  nor  prayM, 
Nor  saint,  nor  ladye,  called  to  aid  ; 
liut  he  stoop'd  his  head,  and  couclicd  his  spear. 
And  spurr  d  hia  steed  to  full  career. 
The  meeting  of  these  champions  proud 
beem  d  like  the  bursting  thunder-cloud. 

Stern  was  the  dint  the  Burdpror  tent ! 

The  stately  Baron  backwards  bent ; 

Bent  backwards  to  his  horse's  tail, 

And  his  plumes  went  scattering  on  the  gale. 

The  tough  ash  spear,  so  stout  and  true, 

Into  a  thousand  flinders  flew. 

Hut  Cranstoun's  lance,  of  more  avail 

Pierced  through,  like  silk,  the  Boraoror'.s  /uuil ; 

Ihro  gh  shield,  and  jack,  and  acton  past, 
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Deep  in  his  bosom,  broke  at  last— 
Still  sate  the  warrior  saddle-fast, 
Till,  stumbling  in  the  mortal  shock, 
Down  went  the  steed,  the  girthing  broke, 
Ilurl'd  on  a  heap  lay  man  and  horse. 
The  Baron  onward  pass'd  hia  coarse  ; 
Nor  knew — so  giddy  rolled  his  brain— 
His  foe  lay  stretch'd  upon  thd  plain. 
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iiat  when  he  roin'd  his  courser  rouiul, 
And  saw  his  foeman  on  the  ground 

Lie  senseless  as  the  bloody  clay, 
He  bade  his  page  to  stanch  the  wound, 

And  there  beside  the  warrior  stay, 
And  tend  him  in  liis  doubtful  state, 
And  lead  him  to  Branksome  castle-gate  : 
His  noble  mind  was  inly  moved 
For  the  kinsman  of  the  maid  he  loved. 
"  This  shalt  thou  do  without  delay : 
No  longer  here  myself  may  stay  ; 
Unless  the  swifter  I  speed  away, 
Short  shrift  will  be  at  my  dying  day." 

VITI. 

Away  in  speed  Lord  Cranstoun  rode  ; 
rhe  Goblin  Page  behind  abode  ; 
His  lord  3  command  he  ne'er  withstood, 
Though  small  his  pleasure  to  do  good. 
As  the  corslet  off  he  took, 
The  dwarf  espied  the  Mighty  Book  1 
Much  he  marvell'd  a  knight  of  pride, 
Like  a  book-bosom'd  priest  should  ride ; 
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He  thought  not  to  search  or  stanch  the  wound, 
UntU  the  secret  he  had  fouud. 


IX. 

The^  iron  band,  the  iruii  clasp, 

Resisted  long  the  elfin  gra8}> ; 

For  when  the  first  he  had  uudono, 

Jt  closed  as  he  the  next  begun. 

Those  iron  clasps,  that  iron  band, 

Would  not  yield  to  unchristen'd  liatid, 

Till  he  smear'd  the  cover  o'er 

With  the  Borderer's  curdled  gore  ; 

A  moment  then  the  volume  spread, 

And  one  short  spell  therein  he  read. 

It  had  much  of  glamour  might, 

Could  make  a  ladye  seem  a  knight ; 

The  cobwebs  on  a  dungeon  wall 

Seem  tapestry  in  lordly  hall ; 

A  nut-shell  seem  a  gilded  barga, 

A  shelling  seem  a  palace  largt;, 

And  youth  seem  age,  and  age  seem  youth^ 

All  was  delusion,  nought  was  truth. 


X. 

He  had  not  read  another  spell, 
When  on  his  cheek  a  buffet  fell, 
So  fierce,  it  stretch'd  him  on  the  plain, 
Beside  the  wounded  Deloraine. 
From  the  ground  he  rose  dismay'd, 
And  shook  his  huge  and  matted  head  ; 
One  word  he  mutter'd,  and  no  more, 
"  Man  of  age,  thou  smitost  sort*  !  " 
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No  mor«)  the  Elfin  Pac^e  dar»t  try 

Into  the  wondrous  Book  to  pry ; 

The  clasps,  though  smear'd  with  Christian  gore, 

Shut  faster  than  they  were  before. 

He  hid  it  underneath  his  cloak. — 

Now,  if  you  ask  who  gave  the  stroke, 

I  cannot  tell,  so  mot  I  thrive  ; 

It  was  not  given  by  man  alive. 

ZI. 

Unwillingly  himself  he  addressM, 

To  do  his  master's  high  behest : 

He  lifted  up  the  living  corse, 

And  laid  it  on  the  weary  horse  ; 

He  led  him  into  Branksome  Hall, 

Before  the  beards  of  the  wa^  ]  .'s  all  ; 

And  each  did  after  swear  and  say. 

There  only  pass'd  a  wain  of  hay. 

He  took  him  to  Lord  David'a  tower, 

Even  to  the  Ladyo's  secrtt  bower  ; 

And  but  that  stronger  spells  were  spread. 

And  the  door  might  not  be  opened, 

He  had  laid  him  on  her  very  bed. 

Whate'er  he  did  of  gramarye. 

Was  always  done  maliciously  ; 

He  flung  the  warrior  on  the  ground, 

And  the  blood  well'd  freshly  from  the  wouul 


XII. 


As  he  repass'd  the  outer  court, 
He  spied  the  fair  young  child  at  sport ; 
He  thought  to  train  him  to  the  woml ; 
Vox,  Hi  a  word,  bo  it  understood, 
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Ill 


He  was  always  for  ill,  and  never  for  pnod. 
Seem'd  to  the  boy,  some  comrade  gay 
Led  him  forth  to  the  woods  to  play  ; 
On  the  drawbridffe  the  warder:}  stout 
Saw  a  terrier  and  lurcher  passing  out. 


lie  led  the  boy  o'er  bank  and  fell, 

Until  they  came  to  a  woodland  brook  ; 
The  running  stream  dissolved  the  spell,  ' 

And  his  own  elvish  shape  he  took. 
Could  he  have  liad  his  pleasure  vilde, 
He  had  crippled  the  joints  of  the  noble  child  • 
Or,  with  his  fingers  long  and  lean,  * 

Had  strangled  him  in  fiendish  spleen  ; 
But  his  awful  mother  he  had  in  dread, 
And  also  his  power  was  limited  ; 
So  he  but  scowl'd  on  the  startled  child, 
And  darted  through  the  forest  wild  ; 
The  woodland  brook  he  boimding  cros^'d 
And  laugh'd  and  slioute.l,  "Lost'l  lost !  W,f  •  " 

XIV. 

Full  sore  amazed  at  th«  wondrous  dian^n 

And  frighten'd  as  a  child  might  be,  "  ' 
At  the  wild  yell  and  visage  strange. 

And  the  dark  words  of  gramarye, 
The  child,  amidst  the  forest  bower, 
Stood  rooted  like  a  lily  flower  ; 

And  when,  at  length,  with  trembling  pace, 
He  sought  to  find  where  Branksomo  lav, 

J I  e  fear  d  to  see  that  grisly  face 
CJlare  from  acme  thirket  on  his  w^iy. 


II 
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Thus,  itarting  oft,  he  jouraey'd  on, 
And  deeper  in  the  wood  ie  gone — 
For  aye  the  more  he  lought  hia  way, 
The  farther  still  he  went  astray — 
Until  he  heard  the  mountains  round 
King  to  the  baying  of  a  hound. 

XV. 

And  hark  i  and  hark  !  the  dcep-mouth'd  bark 

Cumes  n^her  still,  and  nigher  : 
Bursts  on  the  path  a  dark  blood-hound, 
iiis  tawny  muzzle  track'd  the  ground, 

And  hia  red  eye  shot  fire. 
Soon  as  the  wilder'd  child  saw  he 
He  flew  at  him  richt  fnrionslie. 
I  ween  you  woula  have  seen  with  joy 
The  bearing  of  the  gallant  boy, 
When,  worthy  of  his  noble  sire, 
Hi8  wet  cheek  glow'd  'twixt  fear  and  iro  I 
lie  faced  the  blood-hound  manfully, 
And  held  his  little  bat  on  high  ; 
So  fierce  he  struck,  the  dog,  afraid, 
At  cautious  distance  hoarsely  bay'd, 

But  still  in  act  to  spring  ; 
When  dash'd  an  archer  through  the  glade, 
And  when  he  saw  the  hound  was  stay'd, 

He  drew  his  tough  bow-string  ; 
But  a  rough  voice  cried,  "Shoot  not,  hoy  f 
Ho  I  shoot  not,  Edward — 'Tis  a  boy  I " 

XVI. 

Tho  speaker  issued  from  the  wood. 
And  check'd  his  fellow's  surly  mood. 
And  qnell'd  the  bau-dog's  ire  : 
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He  WM  tn  "EugWih  yeoman  good. 

And  born  m  Lancaihiw, 
Well  could  he  hit  a  fallow-deer 

Five  hundred  feet  him  Iro  ; 

''NL'SferXrerbor^^''"^^-^-' 

Old  Enriand'e  eign  St  George',  crow, 

His  barretH»n  did  grace  ; 
His  bugle-horn  hung  by  his  side. 
All  in  a  wolf-skin  baldric  tied  : 
And  hii,  «hort  falchion,  sharp  and  clear. 
Had  pierced  the  throat  of  many  a  deer. 

XVII. 

^  «  ^>^*1«»  "««le  of  forest  green. 

Keach  d  scantly  to  his  knee  ; 
And,  at  bis  belt,  of  arrows  keen 

A  furbish'd  sheaf  bore  he  : 
His  buckler  scarce  in  breadth  a  span. 

No  larger  fence  had  he ;  ' 

w^^f  *'°""*e<l  him  a  man 

Would  strike  below  the  knee  : 

V«!il^H®'*'?  ^""^  ^as  ^n  his  hand. 

And  the  ieash.  that  was  his  blood-hound's  band. 

XVIII. 

J^^T'^Vi^^^*  '^^  *^«  ^air  chUd  harm 

That  he  might  neither  fight  nor  flee  : 
For  when  the  Red-Cross  ipied  he. 
Ihe  boy  strove  long  and  violently. 
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••  Now,  by  St  06org«,"  th«  trchtr  cries, 
*'  Edward,  metbinki  we  bare  1  prise  I 
Tbie  boy'e  fair  face,  and  coarage  free, 
Sbow  he  ii  come  of  bigb  degrue."— 


It 


ZIX. 

Yes  I    I  am  come  of  bisb  degree, 
For  I  am  the  beir  of  bold  Bncolencb  ; 
And  if  tbon  doit  not  let  me  ftree, 

Falie  Soutbron,  tbon  ibalt  dearly  me ! 
For  Walter  of  Harden  iball  come  witb  speed, 
And  William  of  Deloraine,  good  at  need. 
And  every  Scott,  from  Esk  to  Tweed  ; 
And  if  tbou  dost  not  let  me  go. 
Despite  thy  arrows  and  tby  bow, 
I'll  have  thee  bang'd  to  feed  the  crow  I " 

XX. 

»•  Gramercy,  for  tby  good- will,  fair  boy  I 
My  mind  was  never  set  so  high  ; 
But  if  thou  art  chief  of  such  a  clan. 
And  art  the  son  of  such  a  man, 
And  ever  comest  to  thy  command, 

Our  wardens  had  need  to  keep  good  order ; 
My  bow  of  yew  to  a  hazel  wand, 

Thou'lt  make  them  work  upon  the  Border. 
Meantime,  be  pleased  to  come  with  me, 
For  good  Lord  Dacre  shalt  thou  see  ; 
1  think  our  work  is  well  begun, 
When  we  have  taken  tby  father's  son." 

'    A. 

Although  the  child  was  led  away. 
In  Branksome  still  he  seem'd  to  stay. 


II 
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For  10  the  Dwwf  hia  pt,t  did  pUy ; 
And,  m  tht  •hap.  of  that  yonng  fc,V. 
H.  wrought  the  eMtI«  .nu.h  J^V 

NlJ^S.^i'**  ???  ^v*'  '»d  overthrew ; 
Niy  iome  of  th-^m  he  woll-niffh  hIow 
?•  to"  !>•»•  Maudlin',  iilkon  tire. 
hII'i  r/r?  H»"  •tood  bv  the  fir«; 

The  mischief  that  the  urchin  made. 
T 11  many  of  the  castle  Kuese'd' 
That  the  young  IJaron  was  i>os«e»8'd  ! 

XXII. 

JJ'*"''|:««n  the  charm  he  held 
The  noble  Udye  had  soon  dispelled ; 

?;  *^t  Tt**  '^^''P^r  ^^"•'"d  then 
To  tend  the  wounded  Deloraine. 
Mucli  she  woDder'd  to  find  him  lie 

On  the  stone  threshold  streteh'd  alonff  • 
She  thought  some  spirit  of  the  sky       ^ ' 
Had  done  the  bold  moss  trooper  wroai? 
Because,  despite  her  precept  dreaf  ^ ' 

Snf'Jh^K  ^1?  ^",'^«  ^o<Ak^  read  ; 
But  the  broken  lauce  in  his  bosom  stood 
And  It  was  earthly  steel  and  wood.  ' 

XXIII. 

'"''"Infr-Jf '  "Pi^"'**"  ^''^'»  t»'e  ^ound, 
fli,    u  7**f  *  ^^^f™  *^e  atanch'd  the  blnor?  . 
She  bade  the  gash  be  cleansed  and  bound^    ' 
1^0  longer  by  his  couch  she  «toodY        ' 
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But  she  lia3  ta  en  the  broken  laoce, 
And  wash'd  it  from  the  clotted  goroj 
And  salved  the  splinter  o'er  and  o'ex. 

William  of  Deloraine,  in  trance, 
Whene'er  she  turn'd  it  round  and  round« 
Twisted  as  if  she  gall'd  his  wound. 
Then  to  her  maidens  she  did  say, 
That  he  should  be  whole  man  and  sound; 
Within  the  course  of  a  night  and  day. 

Full  long  she  toil'd  ;  for  she  did  rue 

Mishap  to  friend  so  stout  and  true. 

XXIV. 

So  pass'd  the  day — the  evening  fell, 
'Twas  near  the  time  of  curfew  b.*'!  ; 
The  air  was  mild,  the  wind  was  calm, 
The  stream  was  smooth,  the  dew  was  halm  ; 
E'en  the  rude  watchman,  on  the  tower, 
Enjoy'd  and  blesa'd  tL«  lovely  hour. 
Far  more  f^ir  Margaret  loved  and  bless'd 
The  hour  of  silence  and  of  rest 
On  the  high  turret  sitting  lone, 
iShe  waked  at  times  the  lute's  soft  tone ; 
Touch'd  a  wild  note,  and  all  between 
Thought  of  the  bower  of  hawthorns  greaa. 
Her  golden  hair  stream'd  free  from  baud, 
Her  fair  cheek  rested  on  her  hand, 
Her  blue  eyes  sought  the  west  afar, 
Fcr  lovers  love  the  western  star. 

XXV. 

Is  yon  the  star,  o'er  Peuchryst  Pen, 

That  rises  slowly  to  her  ken, 

And,  spreading  broad  its  wavering  light; 
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Shakes  its  loose  tresses  on  the  night » 
Is  yon  red  glare  the  western  star  f— 
O,  tis  the  beacon-blaze  of  war  1 

Snf «  ^?'i^  ?®  ^'■*''  ^*"  tightened  breath, 
For  well  she  knew  the  fire  of  death  [ 

XXVI. 
The  Warder  view'd  it  blaring  strong, 
And  blew  his  war-note  loud  and  long, 
rill,  at  the  high  and  haughty  sound. 
Kock,  wood,  and  river  rung  around. 
Ihe  blast  alarm'd  the  festal  hall, 
And  startled  forth  the  warriors  all ; 
Far  downward,  in  the  castle-yard, 
Full  many  a  torch  and  cresset  glared  ; 
And  helms  and  plumes,  confusedly  tos.s'd. 

Were  in  the  blaze  half-seen,  half-lost: 
And  spears  in  wild  disorder  shook, 
Like  reeds  beside  a  frozen  brook. 

XTvn. 
The  Seneschal,  whose  silver  hair 
Was  redden'd  by  the  torches'  glare. 
Stood  in  the  midst,  with  gesture  proud, 
Ami  issued  forth  his  mandates  loud  : 

On  Penchryst  glows  a  bale  of  fire, 
And  three  are  kindling  on  Priesthaughswire  • 
Eide  out,  ride  out,  ' 

The  foe  to  scout  I 

TW  V""?"^"*  ^°'  ^«°k8ome,  every  man. 
^  J?'^"g,  warn  the  Johnstone  clan 
That  ever  are  true  and  stout— 
Ye  need  not  send  to  Liddesdale  ; 
For  when  they  see  the  blaring  bale, 
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Klliots  and  Armstrongs  never  fail. — 
Ride,  Alton,  ride,  for  death  and  life  1 
And  warn  the  Warder  of  the  strife, 
Young  Gilbert,  let  our  beacon  blaze, 
Our  kin,  and  clan,  and  friends  to  raise.  ^' 

Fair  Margaret  from  the  turret  head. 
Heard,  far  below,  the  coursers'  tread. 

While  loud  the  harness  rung, 
As  to  their  seats,  with  clamour  dread, 

The  ready  horsemta  sprung : 
And  trampling  hoofs,  and  iron  coaly, 
And  leaders'  voices,  mingled  notes, 
And  out  i  and  out ! 
In  hasty  route, 

The  horsemen  gallop'd  forth  ; 
Di.<)persing  to  the  south  to  scout, 

And  east,  and  west,  and  north, 
To  view  their  coming  enemies, 
And  warn  their  vassals  and  allies. 

XXIX. 

The  ready  page,  with  hurried  hand, 
Awaked  the  need-fire's  slumbering  brand, 

And  "uddy  blush'd  the  heaven  : 
For  a  sheet  of  flame,  from  the  turret  high; 
Waved  like  a  blood-flag  on  the  sky, 

All  flaring  and  uneven ; 
And  soon  a  score  of  fires,  I  ween. 
From  height,  and  hill,  and  cliff,  were  seen  \ 
Each  with  warlike  tidings  fraught ; 
Each  from  each  the  signal  caught ; 
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Each  after  each  they  glanced  to  sight, 
As  stars  arise  upon  the  night. 
They  gleam'd  on  many  a  dusky  tarn, 
Haunted  by  the  lonely  earn  ; 
On  many  a  cairn's  grey  pyramid, 
Where  urns  of  mighty  chiefs  lie  hid ; 
Till  high  Dunedin  the  blazes  saw, 
From  Soltra  and  Dumpender  Law : 
And  Lothian  heard  the  Recjent's  order, 
That  all  should  bowne  them  for  the  Border. 

XXX. 

The  livelong  night  in  Branksome  raug 

The  ceaseless  sound  of  steel ; 
The  castle-bell,  with  backward  clang, 

Sent  forth  the  'larum  peal ; 
"Was  frequent  heard  the  heavy  jar, 
Where  massy  stone  and  iron  bar 
Were  piled  on  echoing  keep  and  tower, 
To  whelm  the  foe  with  deadly  shower  ; 
Was  frequent  heard  that  changing  guard, 
And  watehword  from  the  sleepless  ward  ; 
While,  wearied  by  the  endless  din, 
Blood-hound  and  ban-dog  yell'd  within. 

XXXI. 

The  noble  dame,  amid  the  broil. 
Shared  the  grey  Seneschal's  hi^h  toil, 
And  s^ke  of  danger  with  a  smile ; 
Cheer  d  the  young  knights,  aad  council  sage 
Held  with  the  chiefs  of  riper  ago. 
No  tidings  of  the  foe  were  brought. 
Nor  of  his  numbers  knew  they  aught, 
Nor  what  in  time  of  truce  he  sought. 
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Some  said,  that  there  were  thousands  ten  ; 
And  others  ween'd  that  it  was  nought 

But  Leven  Olans,  or  Tynedale  men, 
Who  came  to  gather  in  black 'mail ; 
And  Liddesdale,  with  small  avail, 

Might  drive  them  lightly  back  agen. 
So  pass'd  the  anxious  night  away. 
Ana  welcome  was  the  peep  of  day. 


Ceased  the  high  sound— the  listening  throng 

Applaud  the  Master  of  the  Song  ; 

And  marvel  much,  in  helpless  age, 

So  hard  should  be  his  pilgrimage. 

Had  he  no  friend — no  daughter  dear, 

His  wandering  toil  to  share  and  cheer  ? 

No  son  to  be  his  father's  stay, 

And  guide  him  on  the  rugged  way  I 

"  Ay,  once  he  had — but  he  was  dead  !  " — 

Upon  the  harp  he  stoop'd  his  head, 

And  busied  himself  the  strings  wlDial, 

To  hide  the  tear  that  fain  would  fall. 

In  solemn  measure,  soft  and  slow, 

Arose  a  father's  notes  of  woe. 


CANTO  FOURTH. 
I. 


Sweet  Teviot !  on  thy  silver  tide 
The  glaring  bale-fires  blaze  no  more  \ 

No  longer  steel-clad  warriors  ride 
Along  thy  wild  and  willow'd  shore ; 
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Where'er  thou  wind'st,  by  dale  or  hill, 
All,  all  ia  peaceful,  all  is  still, 

Aa  if  thy  waves,  since  Time  waK  born, 
Since  first  they  rolld  opon  the  Tweed, 
Had  only  heard  the  shepherd's  reed, 

Nor  started  at  the  bugle  horn. 

II. 

Unlike  the  tidb  of  human  time, 

Which,  though  it  change  in  ceaseless  flow, 
Retains  each  gnef,  retains  each  crime 

Its  earliest  course  was  doom'd  to  kpow  j 
And,  darker  as  it  downward  bears, 
Is  stain'd  with  past  and  present  tears. 

Low  as  that  tide  has  ebb'd  with  me, 
It  still  reflects  to  Memory's  eye 
The  hour  my  brave,  my  jnly  boy. 

Fell  by  the  side  of  great  Dundee. 
Why,  when  the  volleying  musket  play'd 
Against  the  bloody  Highland  blade. 
Why  was  not  I  beside  him  laid  I— 
Enough— he  died  the  death  of  fame  ! 
Enough— he  died  with  conquerin:;  Graenia, 
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III. 

Now  over  Border,  dale,  and  fell, 

Full  wide  and  far  was  terror  spread  ; 
For  pathless  marsh,  and  niountam  cell. 

The  peasant  left  his  lowlv  shed. 
The  frighten'd  flocks  and  herds  were  pent 
Beneath  the  peel's  rude  battlement : 
And  maids  and  matrons  dropp'd  the  tear, 
While  ready  warriors  seized  the  spear. 
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From  Branksome'fl  towen,  the  watchman's  eye 
Dun  wreaths  of  distant  smoke  can  spy, 
Which,  curling  in  the  rising  sun, 
Show'd  southern  ravage  was  begun. 

nr. 

Now  loud  tbe  heedful  gate*ward  cried— 
"  Prepare  ye  all  for  blows  and  blood  1 
Wat  Tinlinn,  from  the  Liddel-side, 
Comes  wading  through  the  flood. 
Full  oft  the  Tynedale  snatchers  knock 
At  his  lone  gate,  and  prove  the  lock  ; 
It  was  but  last  St.  Barnabright 
They  sieged  him  a  whole  summer  night. 
But  fled  at  morning  ;  well  they  knew. 
In  vain  he  never  twang'd  the  yew. 
Right  sharp  has  been  tne  evening  shower 
That  drove  him  from  his  Liddel  tower  ; 
And  b^  my  faith,"  the  gate- ward  said, 
**  I  thmk  twill  prove  a  Warden-Raid." 


V. 

While  thus  he  spoke,  the  bold  yeoman 
Enter'd  the  echoing  barbican. 
He  led  a  small  and  shaggy  nag, 
That  throu<7h  a  bog,  from  hag  to  hag, 
Gould  bound  like  any  Billihopo  stag. 
It  bore  his  wife  and  children  twain  ; 
A  half-clothed  serf  was  all  their  train  ; 
His  wife,  stout,  ruddy,  and  dark-brow'd, 
Of  silver  brooch  and  bracelet  proud, 
Laugh'd  to  her  friends  among  the  crowd. 
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He  was  of  stature  pawing  tall, 

But  sparely  form'd,  and  lean  mthal ; 

A  batter'd  morion  on  his  brow  ; 

A  leather  jack,  as  fence  enow, 

On  his  broad  shoulders  loosely  hung ; 

A  border  axe  behind  was  slung  ; 

liiw  iipear,  six  Scottish  ells  in  length, 
Seem'd  newly  dyed  with  gore  ; 

His  shafts  and  bow,  of  wondrous  strength, 
His  hardy  partner  bore. 


VI. 

Thus  to  the  Ladye  did  Tinlinn  show 

The  tidings  of  the  English  foe  :— 

'•  Belted  Will  Howard  is  marching  here, 

And  hot  Lord  Dacre  with  many  a  spear. 

And  all  the  German  hackbut-men, 

Who  have  long  lain  at  Askerten  : 

They  cross'd  the  Liddel  at  curfew  hour, 

And  burn'd  my  little  lonely  tower : 

The  fiend  receive  their  souls  therefor  ! 

It  had  not  been  burnt  this  year  and  more. 

Barn-yard  and  dwelling,  blazing  bright, 

Served  to  guide  me  on  my  flight ; 

But  I  was  chased  the  livelong  night 

Black  John  of  Akeshaw,  and  Fergus  Graeme, 

Fast  unon  my  traces  came, 

Until  1  rarn'd  at  Priesthaugh  Scrogg, 

And  shot  their  horses  in  the  bog. 

Slew  Fergus  with  my  lance  outright — 

I  had  him  long  at  high  despite  ; 

He  drove  my  cows  last  Fasten's  night." 
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VII. 

Now  weary  soontt  from  Liddesdale, 
Fast  hurryins  in,  confirm'd  the  tain ; 
As  far  as  tney  could  jad|;e  by  ken, 

ThrM  hours  would  bring  to  Teviot's  strand 
Three  thousand  armed  EugliHhmen— 
Mpanwhile,  full  many  a  warlike  band, 
From  Teviot,  Aill,  and  Ettrick  shade, 
Came  in,  their  Chiefs  defence  to  aid. 
There  was  saddling  and  mounting  in  haste, 

There  was  pricking  o'er  moor  and  lea  : 
He  that  was  last  at  the  trysting  place 
Was  but  lightly  held  of  his  gay  layde. 


vni. 

From  fair  St.  Mary's  silver  wave. 

From  dreary  Gamescleugh's  dusky  height, 
His  ready  lances  Thirlestane  brave 

Array'd  beneath  a  banner  bright. 
The  treasured  fleur-de-lnce  he  clairas, 
To  wreath  his  shield,  since  royal  James, 
Encamp'd  by  Fala's  mossy  wave. 
The  proud  distinction  grateful  gave, 

For  faith  'mid  feudaljars  ; 
What  time,  save  Thirlestane  alone, 
Of  Scotland's  stubborn  barons  none 

Would  march  to  southern  wars  ; 
And  hence,  in  fair  remembrance  worn. 
Yon  sheaf  of  spears  his  crest  has  borne  ; 
Hence  his  high  motto  shines  reveal'd — 
"Beady,  aye  ready,"  for  the  field. 


^. 
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An  aged  Knight,  to  dunger  steel'a, 

With  niuny  a  nu)ss-f,rooi»er,  came  on  ; 
And  azure  in  a  golden  fiehi, 
The  Ht«n  and  crescent  graced  his  shield, 

Without  the  bend  oi^Mnrdieston. 
Wide  lav  hia  lands  round  Oakwood  tower, 
And  wide  round  haunted  Castle-Ower  ; 
High  over  Borth wick's  mountain  flood, 
His  wood-embosom'd  mansion  .stood, 
In  the  dark  glen,  so  deep  below. 
The  herds  of  pluudcr'd  England  low ; 
Hia  bold  retainers'  daily  food, 
And  bought  with  danger,  blows,  and  blood. 
Marauding  chief  f  his  sole  delight 
The  moonlight  raid,  the  morning  fight ; 
Not  even  the  Flower  of  Yarrow's  charms, 
In  youth,  might  tame  his  rage  for  arms  ; 
And  still,  in  age,  he  spurn'd  at  rest, 
And  still  his  brows  the  helmet  press'd, 
Albeit  the  blanched  locks  below 
Were  white  as  Diuley's  spotless  snow  ; 

Five  stately  warriors  drew  the  sworil 
Before  their  father's  band  ; 

A  braver  knight  than  Harden'a  lord 
Ne'er  belted  on  a  brand. 


i/i 


Scotts  of  Eikdale,  a  stalwart  band, 
Came  trooping  down  the  Todshawhill  ; 

By  the  sword  they  won  their  land, 
And  by  the  sword  they  hold  it  stilL 
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Harken,  Lftdjre,  to  the  tale, 

How  thy  uroa  won  fair  Eakdale : — 

Earl  Mortou  waa  lord  of  that  Talley  fair, 

The  Beattisons  were  his  vaasala  there. 

The  Karl  waa  gentle  and  mild  of  mood, 

The  vasiali  were  warlike,  and  fierce,  and  rude  ; 

High  of  heart,  and  haughty  of  word. 

Little  thev  reck'd  of  a  tame  liege  lord. 

The  Earl  into  fair  Etikdale  came, 

Homage  and  seigoory  to  claim : 

Of  Gilbert  the  Oalliard  a  heriot  he  sought, 

Saying,  "Give  thy  best  steed,  as  a  vassal  ought." 

— •'  Dear  to  me  is  my  bonny  white  steed. 

Oft  has  he  help'd  mo  at  pinch  of  need ; 

Lord  and  Earl  though  thou  be,  I  trow, 

I  can  rein  Bucksfoot  better  than  thou." 

Word  on  word  gave  fuel  to  fire, 

Till  so  highly  blazed  the  Beattisons'  ire 

But  that  the  Earl  the  flight  had  ta'en, 

The  vassals  there  their  lurd  had  slain. 

Sore  he  plied  both  whip  and  spur, 

As  he  urged  his  steed  through  Eskdale  muir  ; 

And  it  foil  down  a  weary  weight, 

Just  at  the  threshold  of  Brauksome  gate. 

XI. 

The  Earl  was  a  wrathful  man  to  see, 
Full  fain  avenged  would  he  be. 
In  haste  to  Branksome's  Lord  he  spoke, 
Saying—"  Take  these  traitors  to  thy  yoke  ; 
For  a  cast  of  hawks,  and  a  purse  of  gold, 
All  Eskdale  I'll  sell  thee,  to  have  and  hold  ; 
Beshrew  thy  heart,  of  the  Beattisons'  clan 
If  thou  leavest  on  Eske  a  landed  man  ; 
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But  ipare  Woodkerriek's  Unda  tlone^ 

For  he  lent  me  hia  hone  to  eiicape  npon." 

A  glad  man  then  waa  Branksome  bold, 

Down  he  flung  him  the  pnrae  of  gold  : 

To  Eakdale  aoon  he  apnrr'd  amain, 

And  with  him  five  hundred  riden  has  ta'en. 

He  left  hia  merrvmen  in  the  miat  of  the  hili, 

And  bade  them  hold  them  close  and  atill ; 

And  alone  he  wended  to  the  plain, 

To  meet  with  the  Oalliard  and  all  hia  train. 

To  Oilbert  the  Oalliard  tbua  he  aaid  :— 

"  Know  thou  me  for  thy  licge-lord  and  head, 

Deal  not  with  me  aa  with  Morton  tame, 

For  Scotta  play  beat  at  the  roughest  game. 

Give  me  in  peace  my  heriot  due, 

Thy  bonny  white  ateed,  or  thou  shalt  mcj 

If  my  horn  I  three  times  wind, 

Eskdale  shall  long  have  the  Round  in  mind. " 
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XII. 

Loudly  the  Beattison  laugh'd  in  scorn  ; 
*'  Little  care  we  for  thy  winded  horn. 
Ne'er  shall  it  be  the  Galliard's  lot. 
To  yield  his  steed  to  a  hauglity  Scott 
Wend  thou  to  Branksome  back  on  foot, 
With  rusty  spur  and  miry  boot."— - 
He  blew  hia  bugle  so  loud  and  hoarse. 
That  the  dun  deer  atarted  at  fair  Craikcrosa  : 
He  blew  again  so  loud  and  clear,  [appear : 

Through  the  pey  mountain  mist  there  did  lances 
And  the  third  blast  rang  with  such  a  din, 
That  the  echoes  answer'd  from  Pentounlinn, 
And  all  his  riders  came  lightly  in. 
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Then  bad  toq  seen  •  gallant  ahock, 

Whan  aaduln  wer«  emptied,  and  lancea  broka  t 

For  each  acornfnl  word  tbo  Oalliard  bad  Mid, 

A  Boattiaon  on  the  field  waa  laid. 

Hit  own  good  aword  the  GhiefUin  drew, 

And  he  bore  the  Oalliard  throngh  and  through  t 

Where  the  Beattiaon'i  blood  mix'd  with  the  rill. 

The  Oalliard'iHangh  men  call  it  atill. 

The  Scotta  have  scattor'd  the  Beattiaon  clan, 

In  Eskdale  thttv  left  but  ouo  landed  man. 

The  ralley  of  ^ke,  fron»  the  mouth  to  the  scarce, 

Wati  lost  and  won  fur  elmt  bouiiy  white  horse. 

XIII. 

Whitslade  the  Hawk,  and  Headahaw  came, 
And  warriors  more  than  I  may  name  ; 
From  Yarrow-cleugh  to  lliudhaugh-awair, 

From  Woodhouselie  to  Chester-glen, 
Troop'd  man  and  horse,  and  bow  and  spear  ; 

Their  gathering  word  was  Bellendeu. 
And  better  hearts  o'er  Bonier  sod 
To  siege  or  rescue  never  rode. 
The  Ladye  mark'd  the  aids  come  in, 

And  high  her  heart  of  pride  arose  : 
She  bade  lier  youthful  son  attend, 
That  he  might  know  his  father's  friend, 

And  learn  to  face  his  foes. 
"  The  boy  is  ripe  to  look  on  war  ; 

I  saw  him  draw  a  cross-bow  stilT, 
And  his  true  arrow  struck  afar 
The  raven's  nest  upon  the  clifi' ; 
The  red  cross,  on  a  southern  breast. 
Is  broader  than  the  raven's  nest : 
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TIioQ«  WhitaUde.  ibalt  tetch  Lim  hiiwetpon  to  wield 
And  o'er  him  hold  his  father's  abield." 

XIV. 

Well  may  70a  think,  the  wily  page 
Cared  not  to  face  the  Ladyo  uage. 
He  counterfeited  childish  fear, 
And  shriek'd,  and  shed  fall  many  a  tear, 

And  moan'd  and  plain'd  in  manner  wild. 
The  attoudanta  to  the  Ladye  told, 

Some  fairy,  sure,  had  changed  the  child, 
That  wont  to  be  ho  free  and  bold. 
Then  wrathful  was  the  noble  dame  ; 
She  bluah'd  blood*red  for  very  shame  : — 
"  Hence  i  ere  the  clan  his  faintnees  view ; 
Hence  with  the  weakling  to  Buccleuch  t — 
Wat  Tinlinn,  thou  shall  be  his  guide 
To  Rauglebum's  lonely  side. — 
Sure  some  fell  fiend  has  cursed  our  line, 
That  coward  should  e'er  be  sou  of  mine !  "— 

XV. 

A  heavy  task  Watt  Tinlinu  had, 
To  guide  the  counterfeited  lad. 
Soon  aa  the  palfrey  felt  the  weight 
Of  that  ill-omen'd  elfish  freight, 
He  bolted,  sprung,  and  rear'd  amain, 
Nor  u<)eded  bit,  nor  ciirb,  nor  rein. 
It  cc3t  Watt  Tinlinn  niickle  toil 
To  drive  him  but  a  SRottish  mile ; 

But  as  a  shallow  brook  they  cross'd, 
The  elf,  amid  the  running  stream. 
His  figure  changed,  like  form  in  dream. 
And  fled,  and  shouted,  "  Lost !  lost  !  lost  t " 
I-i 
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Full  fast  t^e  nrchin  ran  and  langh'd, 

But  faster  still  a  cloth-yard  shaft 

Whistled  from  startled  Tinlinn's  yew, 

And  pierced  his  shoulder  through  and  through. 

Although  the  imp  might  not  be  slain, ' 

And  though  the  wound  soon  heal'd  again, 

Yet,  as  he  ran,  he  yell'd  for  pain  ; 

And  Watt  of  Tinlinn,  much  aghast, 

Rode  back  to  Branksome  fiery  fast. 

XVI. 

Soon  on  the  hill's  steep  verge  he  stood. 
That  looks  o'er  Branksome's  towers  and  wood  ; 
And  martial  murmurs,  from  below, 
Proclaim'd  the  approaching  southern  foe. 
Through  the  dark  wood,  in  mingled  tone, 
Were  Border  pipes  and  bugles  blown ; 
The  coursers'  neighing  he  could  ken, 
A  measured  tread  of  marching  men  ; 
While  broke  at  times  the  solemn  hum. 
The  Almayn's  sullen  kettle-dmm  ; 
And  banners  tall,  of  crimson  sheen. 

Above  the  copse  appear  ; 
And,  glistening  through  the  hawthorns  green, 

Shine  helm,  and  shield,  and  spear. 

XVII. 

Light  forayers,  first,  to  view  the  ground, 
Spurr'd  their  fleet  coursers  loosely  round  ; 
Behind,  in  close  array,  and  ^ast. 

The  Kendal  archers,  all  in  gicen, 
Obedient  to  the  bugle  blast, 
Advancix^  from  the  wood  were  seen- 
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To  back  and  guard  the  archer  band, 
Lord  Dacre's  bill-mo.j  ,rt,rc  at  hand  ; 
A  hardy  race,  on  .  r.hing  bred, 
With  kirtlea  whit  ;  a  >d  crosses  red, 
Array'd  beneath  ti.o  Unn^^r  ta  1, 
That  stream'd  o'er  Acre's  ccnr  uer'd  wall  i 
And  minstrels,  as  they  march*d  in  order, 
riayd  "Noble  Lord  Dacre,  he  dwells  on  the 
Border. 


XVI  ri. 

Behind  the  English  bill  and  bow, 

The  mercenaries,  firm  and  slow, 
Moved  on  to  fight,  in  dark  array. 

By  Conrad  led  of  Wolfenstein, 

Who  brought  the  band  from  distant  Rhine, 

And  sold  their  blood  for  foreign  pa3% 
The  camp  their  home,  their  law  the  sword, 
They  knew  no  country,  own'd  no  lord  : 
They  were  not  arm'd  like  England's  sons, 
isut  bore  the  levin-darting  guns  ; 
Buif-coats,  all  frounced  and  broider'd  o'er 
And  morsiu-horns  and  scarfs  they  wore  ;  ' 
Each  better  knee  was  bared,  to  aid 
The  warriors  in  the  escalade  ; 
All,  as  they  march'd,  in  rugged  tont»ae, 
Songs  of  Teutonic  feuds  they  sung.  ° 

XIX. 

But  louder  still  the  clamour  grew, 
And  louder  still  the  minstrels  blew, 
When,  froni  beneath  the  greenwood  tree, 
Kode  forth  Lord  Howard's  chivalry  • 
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His  men-at-arms,  with  glaive  and  spear, 

Brought  np  the  battle's  glittering  rear, 

There  many  a  yonthfol  knight  fml  keen 

To  gi'fn  his  spurs,  in  arms  was  seen  ; 

Wita  favour  m  his  crest,  or  glove, 

Memorial  of  his  lad  ye -love. 

So  rode  they  forth  in  fair  array, 

Till  full  their  lengthen'd  lines  display  ; 

Then  call'd  a  halt,  and  made  a  stand. 

And  cried,  *♦  St.  George  for  merry  England !" 

Now  every  English  eye,  intent 
On  Branksome's  armed  towers  was  bent ; 
So  near  they  were,  that  they  might  know 
The  straining  harsh  of  each  cross-bow  ; 
On  battlement  and  bartizan 
Gleam'd  axe,  and  s]>ear,  and  partisan  ; 
Falcon  and  culver,  on  each  tower, 
Stood  prompt  theii  deadly  hail  to  shower  ; 
And  flashing  armour  frequent  broke 
From  eddjring  whirls  of  sable  smoke, 
Where  upon  tower  and  turret  head. 
The  seething  pitch  and  molten  lead 
Reek'd,  like  a  witch's  caldron  red. 
While  yet  they  gaze,  the  bridpes  fall, 
The  wicket  opes,  and  from  the  vail 
Rides  forth  the  hoary  Seneschal. 

XXI. 

Armed  he  rode,  all  save  the  head, 

His  white  beard  o'er  his  breast-plate  spread ; 

Unbroke  by  age,  erect  his  seat, 

He  nUed  his  eager  courser's  gait ; 
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Forced  him,  with  chaston'd  fire,  to  prance, 
And,  high  curveting,  slow  advance  : 
In  sign  of  truce,  his  better  hand 
Display'd  a  peeled  willow  wand  ; 
His  squire,  attending  in  the  rear. 
Bore  high  a  gauntlet  on  a  spear. 
When  they  espied  him  riding  out. 
Lord  Howard  and  Lord  Dacre  stout 
Sped  to  the  front  of  tlieir  array. 
To  hear  what  this  old  knight  should  say. 


II 
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XXII. 

"  Ye  English  warucn  lords,  of  you 
Demands  the  Ladye  of  Buccleuch, 
Why,  'gainst  the  truce  of  Border  tide, 
In  hostile  guise  ye  dare  to  ride, 
With  Kendal  bow,  and  Gilsland  brand. 
And  all  yon  r  dreenary  band, 
Upon  the  bounds  of  fair  Scotland  I 
My  Ladve  r*"'     you  swith  return  ; 
And,  if  but  or  straw  you  burn, 

Or  do  our  to.  y  much  molest 

As  scare  one  swallow  from  her  neat, 
St.  Mary  !  but  we'll  light  a  brand 
Shall  warm  your  hearths  in  Cumberland." 

XXIII. 

A  wrathful  man  was  Dacre's  lord. 
But  calmer  Howard  took  the  word  : 
'*  May't  plea.^      ay  Dame,  Sir  Seneschal, 
To  seek  the  castle's  outward  wall. 
Our  pursuivan."  %t-arm8  shall  show 
Both  why  we  e ;  iie,  and  when  we  go. " — 
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The  messaM  sped,  the  noble  Dame 
To  the  wall's  outward  circle  came  ; 
Each  chief  around  lean'd  on  hia  spear, 
To  see  the  pursuivant  appear. 
All  in  Lord  Howard's  livery  dress'd. 
The  hon  argent  deck'd  his  breast ; 

He  led  a  boy  of  blooming  hue 

0  sight  to  meet  a  mother's  view  ! 
It  was  the  heir  of  great  Buccleuch. 
Obeisance  meet  the  herald  made, 
And  thus  his  master's  will  he  said  :-  - 

XXIV. 

•'It  irks,  high  Dame,  my  noblo  Lords, 
C^ainst  ladye  fair  to  draw  their  swords  : 
But  yet  they  may  not  tamely  see, 
All  through  the  Western  Wardenry, 
Your  law-contemning  kinsmen  ride, 
And  bum  and  spoil  the  Border-side  ; 
And  ill  beseems  your  rank  and  birth 
To  make  your  towers  a  flemens-firth. 
\V  e  claim  from  thee  William  of  Deloraine, 
That  he  may  suffer  march-treason  pain. 
It  was  but  last  St.  Cuthbert's  even 
He  prick'd  to  Stapleton  on  Leven, 
Harried  the  lands  of  Richard  Mus'^rave 
And  slew  his  brother  by  dint  of  glaive.  * 
Then,  since  a  lone  and  widow'd  Dume 
These  restless  riders  may  not  tame, 
Either  receive  within  thy  towers 
Two  hundred  of  my  master's  powers. 
Or  straight  they  sound  their  warrison, 
And  storm  and  spoil  Jiy  garrison  : 
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And  this  fair  boy,  to  London  led, 

Shall  gf     •  King  Edward's  page  be  bred." 

XXV. 

He  ceased — and  loud  the  boy  did  cry, 
And  stretch'd  his  little  arms  on  high  ; 
Implored  for  aid  each  well-known  face, 
And  strove  to  seek  the  Dame's  embrace. 
A  moment  changed  that  Ladye's  cheer, 
Gnsh'd  to  her  eye  the  unbidden  tear  ; 
She  gazed  upon  the  leaders  round. 
And  dark  and  sad  each  warrior  frown'd  ; 
Then,  deep  within  her  sobbing  breast 
She  lock'd  the  struggling  sigh  to  rest ; 
Unalter'd  and  collected  stood, 
And  thus  replied,  in  dauntless  mood  :— 


I' 
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XXVI. 

•*  Say  to  your  Lords  of  high  emprize, 

Who  war  on  women  and  on  bojj. 

That  either  William  of  Deloraine 

Will  cleanse  him,  by  oath,  of  march-treason  stain, 

Or  else  he  will  the  combat  take 

'Gainst  Musgrave,  for  his  honour's  sake. 

No  knight  in  Cumberland  so  good, 

But  William  may  count  with  him  kin  and  blood. 

Knighthood  he  took  of  Douglas'  sword. 

When  English  blood  swell'd  An  "ram's  ford  ; 

And  but  Lord  Dacre's  steed  was  wight. 

And  bare  him  ably  in  the  flight, 

Himself  had  seen  him  dubb'd  a  kui^'ht. 

For  the  young  heir  of  Branksome's  line, 

God  be  his  aid,  and  God  be  mine  ; 
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Through  me  no  friend  shall  meet  his  doom  j 
Here,  while  I  live,  no  foe  finds  room. 
Then,  if  thy  Lords  their  purpose  urge, 

Take  our  defiance  loud  and  high  ; 
Our  slogan  Ls  their  lyke-wake  dirge, 
Our  moat,  the  grave  where  they  shall  lie." 

XXVII. 

Proud  she  look'd  rounJ,  applause  to  claim — 
Then  lightened  Thirleatane's  eve  of  flame  ; 

His  bugle  Wat  of  Harden  blew  ; 
Fensils  ami  pennons  wide  were  flung. 
To  heaven  the  Border  slogan  rung, 

' '  St  Mary  for  the  young  Buccleuch  t '' 
The  English  war-cry  answer'd  wide. 

And  forward  bent  each  southern  spear  ; 
Each  Kendal  archer  made  a  stride, 

And  drew  the  bowstring  to  his  ear  ; 
Each  minstrers  war-note  loud  was  blown : — 
But,  ere  a  grey-goose  shaft  had  flown, 

A  horseman  gallop'd  from  the  rear. 

XXVIII. 

'•  Ah  !  noble  Lords  !  "  he  breathless  said, 
'*  What  '^reason  has  your  march  betray 'd  f 
What  make  you  here,  from  aid  so  far, 
Before  you  walls,  around  you  war  ? 
Your  foemen  triumph  in  the  thought, 
That  in  the  toils  the  lion's  caught 
Already  on  dark  Ruberslaw 
The  Douglas  holds  his  weapon-schaw ; 
The  lances,  waving  in  his  train, 
Clothe  the  dun  heath  like  autumn  grain ; 
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And  on  the  Liildel's  northern  strand, 
To  bar  retreat  to  Cumberland, 
Lord  Maxwell  ranks  his  merry-men  good, 
Beneath  the  eagle  and  the  rood  ; 
And  Jedwood,  Eske,  and  Teviotdale, 

Have  to  proud  Angus  come  ; 
And  all  the  Merse  and  Lauderdale 
Have  risen  with  haughty  Home. 
An  exile  from  Northumberland, 

In  Liddesdale  I've  wander'd  long  ; 
But  still  my  heart  was  with  merry  England, 
And  cannot  brook  my  country's  wrong  ; 
And  hard  I've  spurr'd  all  night  to  show 
The  mustering  of  the  coming  foe." 

XXIX. 

'*  And  let  them  come  !  "  fierce  Dacre  cried  ; 
*•  For  soon  yon  crest,  my  father's  pride, 
That  swept  the  shores  of  Judah's  sea. 
And  waved  in  gales  of  Galilee, 
From  Branksome's  highest  towers  display'd, 
Shall  mock  the  rescuas  lingering  aid  ! — 
Level  each  harquebuss  on  row  ; 
Draw,  merry  archers,  draw  thv  bow  ; 
Up,  bill-men,  to  the  walls,  and  cry, 
Dacre  for  England,  win  or  die  !  " 

XXX. 

•'  Yet  hear,"  quoth  Howard,  "  calmly  hear 
Nor  deem  my  words  the  words  of  fear : 
For  who,  in  field  or  foray  slack. 
Saw  the  blanche  lion  e'er  fall  back  ? 
But  thus  to  risk  our  Border  flower 
In  strife  against  a  kingdom's  power. 
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j  I  \ 


III 


li 

I  \ 


Ten  thouMnd  Scots  'gainat  thoniands  thre^ 

Certei,  were  desperate  policy. 

Nay,  take  the  terms  the  Ladye  made. 

Ere  c  mscious  of  the  advancing  aid  ; 

Let  MnsgraTe  meet  fierce  Deloraine 

In  single  fight,  and,  if  he  gain, 

Sf  *?*"■  ^°'  '^^  *  ^«*  '^  he  8  cross'd, 
Ti8  but  a  single  warrior  lost : 
The  rest,  retreating  as  they  came. 
Avoid  defeat,  and  death,  and  shame." 

xxzr. 
Ill  could  the  haughtv  Dacre  brook 
His  brother  Warden's  sage  rebuke  ; 
And  yet  his  forward  step  he  staid. 
And  slow  and  sullenly  obey'd. 
But  ne'er  again  the  Border  side 
Did  these  two  lords  in  friendship  rido  ; 
And  this  slight  discontent,  men  say, 
Cost  blood  upon  another  day, 

XXXII. 

The  pursuivant-at-arras  again 
Before  the  castle  took  his  stand  • 

His  trumpet  call'd,  with  parleying  strain. 
The  leaders  of  the  Scottish  band  ; 

And  he  defied,  in  Musgrave's  right. 

Stout  Deloraine  to  single  fight ; 

A  gauntlet  at  their  feet  he  laid, 

And  thus  the  terms  of  fight  he  said  :— 

"  Tf  in  the  lists  good  Musgrave's  sword 
-aqnish  the  Knight  of  Deloraine. 

Your  youthful  chieftain,  Branksome's  Lord, 
Shafi  Aostage  for  his  clan  remain  : 
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If  Delortino  foil  good  Muagrave, 
The  boy  hia  liberty  shall  have. 

Howe'er  it  falls,  the  Kngliah  band, 
ynhanninff  Scots,  bv  Scots  nnhann'd. 
*n  peacefnl  march,  like  men  unarm'd,' 

Shall  straight  retreat  to  Cumberland." 

ZZXIII. 

ITnconscious  of  the  near  relief, 

The  proffer  pleased  each  Scottish  chief, 

Though  much  the  I^adye  sage  gainsay'd  ; 
For  though  their  hearts  wero  brave  andf  true. 
From  Jedwood's  recent  sack  they  knew, 

How  tardy  was  the  Regent's  aid : 
And  you  may  guess  the  noble  Dame 

Durst  not  the  secret  prescience  own, 
Sprung  from  the  art  she  might  not  name, 

By  which  the  coming  help  was  known. 
Closed  was  the  compact,  and  agreed 
That  lists  should  be  enclosed  with  speed, 

Beneath  the  castle,  on  a  lawn  ; 
They  fix'd  the  morrow  for  the  strife, 
On  foot,  with  Scottish  aze  and  knife, 
117^*  ^^  fourth  hour  from  peep  of  dawn  : 
When  Deloraii  \  from  sickness  freed, 
Or  else  a  champion  in  his  stead. 
Should  for  himself  and  chieftain  stand. 
Against  stout  Musgrave,  hand  to  hand. 

IXXIV. 

I  know  right  well,  that,  in  their  lay. 
Full  many  minstrels  sing  and  say. 
Such  combat  should  be  made  on  horse, 
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On  foaming  steed,  in  fuU  career, 

iu  ^fS"?.***  "**'  ^'^•n  "  *be  ipear 

Should  ahiver  m  the  course  : 
But  he,  the  jovial  Harper,  taught 
Me,  yet  a  youth,  how  it  waa  fought 

In  guise  which  now  I  say  ; 
He  knew  each  ordinance  and  clause 
Of  Black  Lord  Archibald's  battle-laws, 

In  the  old  Douglas*  day. 
He  brook'd  not,  he,  that  scoffing  tongue 
Should  tax  his  minstrelsy  with  wrong, 

Or  call  his  song  untrue : 
Tor  this  when  they  the  goblet  plied. 
And  such  rude  taunt  hacfchafef  his  pride, 

The  Bard  of  ReuU  he  slew. 
On  Teviofs  side,  in  fight  they  stood. 

m  Ji""' n  1?*°*?"  ''t'®  ■'*^'d  '^'^  Wood  ; 

Men» r^vixi  ,Qx  his  riyal's  grave. 

XXXV. 

Why  should  I  tell  the  rigid  doom, 
That  dragg'd  my  master  to  his  tomb  : 

How  Ousenam's  maidens  tore  their  hair, 
Wept  till  their  eyes  were  dead  and  dim, 
And  wrung  their  hands  for  love  of  him. 

Who  died  at  Jed  wood  Air  ? 
He  died  !— his  scholars,  one  by  one, 
Xo  the  cold  silent  grave  are  gone  ; 
And  I,  alas  !  survive  alone, 
To  muse  o'er  rivalries  of  yore, 
And  grieve  that  I  shall  hear  no  more 
The  strains,  with  envy  heard  before  j 
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For,  with  my  minstrol  brethren  fled, 
My  jealousy  of  song  is  dead 


Hk  paused :  the  listening  dames  again 
Applaud  the  hoary  Minstrel's  strain, 
with  many  a  word  of  kindly  cheer  — 
In  pity  half,  and  half  sincere — 
Marvell'd  the  Duchess  how  so  well 
His  legendary  song  could  tell — 
Of  ancient  deeds,  so  long  forgot ; 
Of  fends,  whose  memory  was  not ; 
Of  forests,  now  laid  waste  and  bare  ; 
Of  towers,  which  harbour  now  the  hare  ; 
Of  manners,  long  since  changed  a**d  gone  ; 
Of  chiefs,  who  under  their  grey  stone 
So  long  had  slept,  that  fickle  Fame 
Had  blotted  from  her  rolls  their  name. 
And  twined  round  some  new  minion's  head 
The  fading  wreath  for  which  they  bled ; 
In  sooth,   tw&s  strange,  this  old  man's  verse 
Could  call  them  from  their  marble  hearse. 

The  Harper  smiled,  weli-plcased  ;  for  ne'er 
Was  flattery  lost  on  poet's  ear : 
A  simple  race  !  they  waste  their  toil 
For  the  vain  tribute  of  a  smile  : 
E'en  when  in  age  their  fiamo  expires, 
Her  dulcet  breath  can  fan  its  fires  : 
Their  drooping  fancy  wakes  at  praise. 
And  strives  tn  trim  the  short-lived  blaze. 

Smiled  then,  well-pleased,  the  Aged  Man, 
And  thus  his  taJe  continued  ran. 
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CANTO  FIFTH. 

Call  It  not  vain  :~they  do  not  err, 
Who  say,  that  when  the  Poet  dies, 

Mute  Nature  mourns  hor  worshipper, 
And  celebrates  his  obsequies : 

Who  say.  tall  cliff,  and  cavern  lone, 

For  the  departed  Bard  make  moan  ; 

That  mountains  weep  in  crystal  rill ; 

That  flowers  in  tears  of  balm  distil ; 

Through  his  loved  groves  that  breezes  sigh, 

And  oaks,  in  deeper  ^oan,  reply ; 

And  rivers  teach  their  rushing  ware 

To  murmur  dirges  round  his  grave. 

n. 

Not  that,  :n  sooth,  o'er  mortal  urn 
Those  things  inanimate  can  mourn  ; 
But  that  the  stream,  the  wood,  the  gale, 
Is  vocal  with  the  plaintive  wail 
Of  those,  who,  else  forgotten  long, 
Lived  in  the  poet's  faithful  song. 
And,  with  the  poet's  parting  breath, 
Whose  memory  feels  a  second  death. 
The  Maid's  pale  shade,  who  wails  her  lot. 
That  love,  true  lovo,  should  be  forgot. 
From  rose  and  hawthorn  shakes  the  tear 
Upon  the  gentle  Minstrel's  bier : 
The  phantom  Knight,  his  glory  flod, 
Mourns  o'or  the  fidd  he  heap'd  with  dead  ; 
Mounts  the  wild  blast  that  sweeps  amain, ' 
And  shrieks  along  the  battle-plain. 
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Th«  Chief,  whose  tDtique  crownlet  loDff 

Still  •Dtrkled  in  the  feudal  long, 

Now,  from  the  monn  tain's  misty  throus. 

Sees,  in  the  thanedom  once  hb  own. 

His  ashes  nndistingnish'd  lie. 

His  place,  his  power,  his  memory  die : 

His  groans  the  Jonely  caverns  fill, 

His  tears  of  rage  impel  the  rill : 

All  mourn  the  Minstrel's  harp  unstrung, 

Their  name  unknown,  their  praise  unsung. 

iir. 
Scarcely  the  hot  assault  was  staid, 
The  terms  of  truce  were  scarcely  made. 
When  they  could  spy  from  Branksome's  towers. 
The  advancing  march  of  martial  powers. 
Thick  clouds  of  dust  afar  appear'd. 
And  trampling  steeds  were  faintly  heard  : 
Bright  spears,  above  the  columns  dun, 
Glanced  momentary  to  the  sun  ; 
And  feudal  banners  fair  display'd 
The  bands  that  moved  to  Branksome's  aid. 

IV. 

Vails  not  to  toll  each  hardy  clan, 

From  the  fair  Middle  Marches  came  ; 
The  Bloody  Heart  blazed  in  the  van, 

Announcing  Douglas,  dreaded  name  I 
Vails  not  to  tell  what  steeds  did  spurn, 
Where  the  Seven  Spears  of  Wedderburne 

Their  men  in  battle-order  set ; 
And  Swinton  laid  the  lance  in  rest. 
That  tamed  of  yore  the  sparkling  crest 

Of  Clarence's  Plantagenet. 
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Nor  list,  I  say,  what  hundreds  more, 
From  the  rich  Merse  and  Lammermoro, 
And  Tweed's  fair  borders,  to  the  war. 
Beneath  the  crest  of  Old  Dunbar 

And  Hepburn's  mingled  banners  come, 
Down  the  steep  mountain  glittering  far. 

And  shouting  still,  ••  A  Home  !  a  Home  I '' 


V. 

Now  squire  and  knight,  from  Branksome  sent, 

On  many  a  courteous  message  went ; 

To  every  chief  and  lord  they  paid 

Meet  thanks  for  prompt  ana  powerful  aid ; 

And  told  them — -how  a  truce  was  made, 

And  how  a  day  of  fight  was  ta'en 

'Twixt  Musgrave  and  stout  Deloraine ; 
And  how  the  Ladye  pray'd  them  dear, 

That  all  would  stay  the  fight  to  aee, 

And  deign,  in  love  and  courtesy, 
To  taste  of  Branksome  cheer. 
Nor,  while  they  bade  to  feast  each  Scot, 
Were  England's  noble  Lords  foi^rot. 
Himself,  the  hoary  Seneschal, 
Rude  forth,  in  seemly  terms  to  call 
Those  gallant  foes  to  Branksome  HalL 
Accepted  Howard,  than  whom  knight 
Was  never  dubb'd  more  bold  in  fight ; 
Nor,  when  from  war  and  armour  free, 
More  famed  for  stately  courtesy ; 
But  angry  Dacre  rather  chose 
In  his  pavilion  to  repose. 
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VI. 
Now,  noble  Dame,  percliance  you  ask, 
How  these  two  hostile  armies  met  ?' 
Deeming  it  were  no  easy  task 

To  keep  the  truce  which  here  was  set : 
Where  martial  spirits,  all  on  fire, 
Breathed  only  blood  and  mortal  ire.— 
By  mutual  inroads,  mutual  blows, 
By  habit,  and  by  nation,  foes. 

They  met  on  Teviot's  strand  ; 
They  met  and  sate  them  mingled  down, 
Without  a  threat,  without  a  frown. 
As  brothers  meet  in  foreign  land  : 
The  hands,  the  spear  that  lately  grasp'd, 
Still  m  the  mailed  gauntlet  clasp\l, 

Were  interchanged  in  greeting  dear  ; 
Visors  were  raised,  and  faces  shown. 
And  many  a  friend,  to  friend  made  known 
Partook  of  social  cheer.  ' 

Some  drove  the  ioUy  bowl  Jibout , 

With  dice  and  draughts  some  chased  the  day  • 
And  some,  with  many  a  merry  shout,  * 

In  riot,  revelry,  and  rout, 
Pursued  the  foot-ball  play. 

VII. 

Yet,  be  it  known,  had  bugles  blown, 

Or  sign  of  war  been  seen. 
Those  bands,  so  fair  together  ranged, 
Those  hands,  so  frankly  interchanged, 

Had  dyed  with  gore  the  green  : 
The  merry  shout  by  Teviot-side 
Had  sunk  in  war-cries  wild  and  wide, 

And  in  the  groctn  of  death  : 
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And  whiDgers  now  in  friendship  bare, 
The  social  meal  to  part  and  share, 

Had  foand  a  bloody  sheath. 
'Twixt  truce  and  war,  snch  sudden  change 
Was  not  infrequent,  nor  held  strange, 

In  the  old  Border-day  : 
But  yet  on  Branksome's  towers  and  town, 
In  peaceful  merriment,  sunk  down 

The  sun's  declining  ray. 


VIII. 

The  blithesome  signs  of  wassel  gay 
Decay'd  not  with  the  dying  day  ; 
Soon  through  the  latticed  windows  tall 
Of  lofty  Branksome's  lordly  hall, 
Divided  square  by  shafts  of  stone. 
Huge  flakes  of  ruddy  lustre  shone  ; 
Nor  less  the  gilded  rafters  rang 
With  merry  harp  and  b -makers'  clang  : 

And  frequent,  on  the  darkening  plain. 
Loud  hollo,  whoop,  or  whistle  ran. 

As  bands,  their  stragglers  to  regain, 
Give  the  shrill  watchword  of  their  clan  ; 
And  revellers,  o'er  their  bowls,  proclaim 
Douglas  or  Dacre's  conquering  name. 


IX. 

Less  frequent  heard,  and  fainter  still, 
At  length  the  various  clamours  died  : 

And  you  might  hear  from  Branksome  hill, 
No  sound  but  Teviot's  rushing  tide  ; 
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Save  when  the  changing  sentinel 
The  challenge  of  his  watch  could  tall  * 
And  save  wKere,  through  the  dark  profound. 
The  chinging  axe  and  hammer's  sound 

Kung  from  the  nether  lawn  • 
For  many  a  busy  hand  toil'd  there. 
T?'-???^'  to  shap^,  and  beams  to  square, 
The  lists  dread  barriers  to  prepare 

Against  the  morrow's  dawn. 

z. 

Margaret  from  hall  did  soon  retreat. 

Despite  the  Dame's  reprovini?  eye  • 
Nor  mark'd  she,  as  she  Utt  her  seat.' 

Full  many  a  stifled  sigh  ; 
For  many  a  noble  warrior  strove 
To  wm  the  Flower  of  Teviofs  love. 

And  many  a  bold  ally. 
With  ti^robbing  head  and  anxious  heart. 
All  in  her  lonely  bower  apart, 

In  broken  sleep  she  lay  ; 
By  times,  from  silken  couch  she  rose  ; 
While  yet  the  banner'd  hosts  repose. 
_  She  view'd  the  dawning  day ; 
Of  all  the  hundreds  sunk  to  rest, 
J^irst  woke  the  loveliest  and  the  best. 

XI. 

^**_®  g^zed  upon  the  inner  court. 

Which  in  the  tower's  tall  shadow  lav  • 

W  S,   *?f^  ?®  livelong  yesterday  ; 

Thl^r.  r  ^"^^^  '  *"^  «*^^«  «Iow-. 
ihfe  jlnglmg  spurs  annonncpd  his  tread, 
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A  stately  warrior  pass'd  below  ; 
But  when  he  raised  his  plumed  head-^ 
Uless  d  Marv  I  can  it  be  f 
Secure,  as  if  in  Ousenam  bowers, 

w!S.  ?  *^''*°«^  Branksome'a  hostile  towers, 
ou    i     fearless  step  and  free. 
She  dared  not  sign,  she  dared  not  speak— 

J-  \?»«  page  8  slumbers  break, 
TKT  ^"  °^ood  the  price  must  pay  I 
Not  all  the  pearls  Queen  Mary  wears, 

«»,^f  ?*"i>  V^  ""'»'«  P^«cioaa  tears, 
Shall  buy  his  life  a  day. 

Yet  was  his  hazard  small ;  for  well 
^<^^™ay  bethink  yon  of  the  spell 

Of  that  sly  urchin  page ; 
This  to  his  lord  he  did  impart, 
And  made  him  seem,  by  glamour  art. 

A  knight  from  Hermitage. 
L  nchalienged  thus,  the  warder's  post. 

P  «o«rt,  unchallenged,  thus  he  crosVd, 

For  all  the  vassalage  : 

S"*i9i,^¥i  magic's  quaint  disguise 

Could  blind  fair  Alargaret's  azure  eyes  ! 
blie  started  from  her  seat ; 

While  with  surprise  and  fear  she  strove. 

And  both  could  scarcely  master  love- 
Lord  Henry's  at  her  feet. 

XIII. 

Oft  have  I  mused,  what  purpose  bad 
Ihat  foul  malicious  urchm  had 
To  bring  this  meeting  round ; 
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For  happy  love'fj  a  heavenly  sight, 
And  by  a  vile,  malignant  sprite 

In  such  no  icy  is  found  ; 
And  oft  I've  deem'd,  perchance  he  thought 
Their  erring  passion  might  have  wrought 

Sorrow,  and  sin,  and  shame  ; 
And  death  to  Cranstoun's  gallant  Knight, 
Anu  to  the  gentle  ladye  bright, 

Disgrace,  and  loss  of  famo. 
But  earthly  spirit  could  not  tell 
The  heart  of  them  that  loved  so  well. 
True  love's  the  gift  which  God  has  given 
To  nian  alone  beneath  the  heaven  ; 

It  is  not  fantasy's  hot  fire. 
Whose  wishes,  soon  as  granted,  fly ; 

It  liveth  not  in  fierce  desire. 
With  dead  desire  it  doth  not  die ; 
It  is  the  secret  sympathy, 
The  silver  link,  the  silken  tie, 
Which  heart  to  heart,  and  mind  to  mind, 
In  body  and  in  soul  can  bind. — 
Now  leave  we  Margaret  and  her  Knight, 
To  tell  you  of  the  approaching  fight 

XIV. 

Their  warning  blasts  the  bugles  blew, 

The  pipe's  shrill  port  aroused  each  clan  j 
In  haste,  the  deadly  strife  to  view, 
The  trooping  warriors  eager  ran  ; 
Thick  round  the  lists  theirlances  stood. 
Like  blasted  pines  in  Ettrick  wood  ; 
To  Branksome  many  a  look  they  threw. 
The  combatants'  approach  to  view, 
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And  bandied  many  a  word  of  boast, 
About  the  knight  each  fevour'd  moat. 

XV. 

Meantime  full  anxious  was  the  Dame  : 
For  now  arose  disputed  claim, 
SL^^°  should  fight  for  Deloraine, 
Twixt  Harden  and  'twixt  Thirlestane  : 
rney  gan  to  reckon  kin  and  rent, 
And  frowning  brow  on  brow  was  bent : 

But  yet  not  long  the  strife— for.  lo  • 
Himself  the  Knight  of  Deloraine, 
Strong,  aa  it  seem'd,  and  free  from  pain. 

In  armour  sheath'd  from  top  to  toe, 
Appear'd,  and  craved  the  combat  due. 
The  Dame  her  charm  successful  knew, 
And  the  fierce  chiefs  their  claims  withdrew. 

XVI. 

When  for  the  lists  they  sought  the  plain, 
The  stately  Ladye's  silken  rein 

Did  noble  Howard  hold  ; 
UnarmM  by  her  side  he  walk'd. 
And  much  in  courteous  phrase  they  talk'd 

Of  feats  of  arms  of  old. 
Costljr  his  garb— his  Flemish  ruff 
Fell  o  er  his  doublet,  shaped  of  buflF. 

With  satin  alash'd  and  lined  ; 
Tawny  his  boot,  and  gold  his  spur, 
His  cloak  was  all  of  Poland  fur. 

His  hose  with  silver  twined  ; 
His  Bilboa  bkde,  by  Marchmen  felt. 
Hung  in  a  broad  and  studded  belt ; 
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Hence,  in  rude  phrase,  the  Borderers  still 
Call'd  noble  Howard,  Belted  WiU. 


'}> 
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XVII. 

Behind  Lord  Howard  and  the  Dame 
Fair  Margaret  on  her  palfrey  came, 

Whose  foot-cluth  swept  the  ground  : 
White  was  her  whimple  and  her  veil, 
And  her  loose  locks  a  chaplet  pale 

Of  whitest  roses  bound  ; 
The  lordly  Angus  by  her  side, 
In  courtesy  to  cheer  her  tried  ; 
Without  his  aid  her  hand  in  Tain 
Had  strove  to  guide  her  broider'd  rein. 
He  deem'd  she  shudder'd  at  the  sight 
Of  warriors  met  for  mortal  fight ; 
But  cause  of  terror,  all  unguess'd, 
Was  fluttering  in  ner  gentle  breast. 
When,  in  their  chairs  of  crimson  placed, 
The  Dame  and  slie  the  barriers  graced. 


fi 


XVIII. 

Prize  of  the  field,  the  young  Buccleuch, 
An  English  knight  led  forth  to  view  ; 
Scarce  rued  the  ooy  his  present  plight, 
So  much  he  longed  to  see  the  light. 
Within  the  lists,  in  knightly  pride, 
High  Home  and  haughty  Dacre  ride  : 
Their  leading  staffs  of  steel  they  wield. 
As  marshals  of  the  mortal  fieM  ; 
While  to  each  knight  their  care  assign'd 
Like  vantage  of  the  sun  and  wind. 
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The  heralds  hoarse  did  loud  proclaim, 
In  King  and  Queen  and  Warden's  name, 

That  none,  while  lasts  the  strife, 
Should  dare,  by  look,  or  sign,  or  word, 
Aid  to  a  champion  to  afford, 

On  peril  of  his  life  ; 
And  not  a  breath  the  silence  broke, 
Till  thus  the  alternate  Herald  spoke  f 

XIX. 
XNOLISH  HBRALD. 

"  Here  standeth  Richard  of  Musgrave, 

Good  knight  and  true,  and  freely  bom. 
Amends  from  Deloraine  to  crave, 

For  foul  despiteous  scathe  and  scorn. 
He  sayeth  that  William  of  Deloraine 

la  traitor  false  by  Border  laws  ; 
This  with  his  sword  he  will  maintain, 

So  help  him  God,  and  his  good  cause ! " 

XX. 
SCOTTISH   HERALD. 

"  Here  standeth  William  of  Deloraine, 
Good  knight  and  true,  of  noble  strain, 
Who  sayeth  that  foul  treason's  stain. 
Since  he  bore  arms,  ne'er  soil'd  his  coat ; 
And  that,  so  help  him  God  above  1 
He  will  on  Musgrave's  body  prove, 
He  lies  most  foully  in  his  throat" 

LOKD  OAOKS. 

"Forward,  brave  champions,  to  the  fight  I 
Sound  trumpets  !  "— — 


*  ' 
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LORD   HOME. 

_        ^    ••  God  defend  the  right  I " 

Then,  Teviot !  how  thine  echoes  rang, 
When  bugle-sound  and  trumpet  clang' 

Let  loose  the  martial  foes, 
And  in  mid  list  with  shield  poised  high, 
And  voaanred  step  and  wary  eye, 
The  combatants  did  close. 

XXI. 

Ill  would  it  suit  your  geutle  ear, 

Ye  lovely  listeners,  to  hear 

How  to  the  axe  the  helms  did  sound. 

And  blood  pour'd  down  from  many  a  wound  : 

For  desperate  was  the  strife  and  long, 

And  either  warrior  fierce  and  scrong. 

But,  were  each  dame  a  listening  knight, 

I  well  could  tell  how  warriors  ^ht ! 

For  I  have  seen  war's  lightning  flashing 

Seen  the  claymore  with  bayonet  clashing 

Seen  through  red  blood  the  war-horse  dShin«T, 

And  scorn  d,  amid  the  reeling  strife,  ** 

To  yield  a  step  for  death  or  life. 

XXII. 

'Tis  done,  'tis  done  !  that  fatal  blow 
Has  stretch'd  him  on  the  bloody  plain  • 

He  strives  to  rise— Brave  Musgrave,  no  I 
Thence  never  shalt  thou  rise  again  f 

He  chokes  in  blood— some  friendly  hand 

Undo  the  visor's  barr«=?d  band. 

Unfix  the  gorget's  iron  clasp. 

And  give  him  room  for  life  to  gasp  !— 

O,  bootless  aid  1— haste,  holy  Friar, 
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Haste,  ere  the  sinner  shall  expire  ! 
Of  all  his  riilt  let  him  be  shriven, 
And  smooth  his  path  from  earth  to  heaven  t 

XZIII. 

In  haste  the  holy  Friar  sped  ; — 
His  naked  foot  waa  dyed  with  red, 

As  through  the  lists  he  ran  ; 
Unmindful  of  the  shouts  on  high, 
That  hail'd  the  conqueror's  victory, 

He  raised  the  dying  man  ; 
Loose  waved  his  silver  beard  and  hair, 
As  o'er  him  he  kneel'd  down  in  prayer ; 
And  still  the  crucifix  on  high 
He  holds  before  his  darkening  eye  ; 
And  still  he  bends  an  anxious  ear, 
His  faltering  penitence  to  hear  ; 

Still  props  him  from  the  blo<xly  sod. 
Still,  even  when  soul  and  body  part. 
Pours  ghostly  comfort  on  his  heart. 

And  bids  him  trust  in  God  ! 
Unheard  he  prays  ;— the  death  pang's  o'er  J 
Richard  of  Mnsgrave  breathes  no  more. 

XXIV. 

As  if  exhausted  in  the  fight, 
Or  musing  o'er  the  piteous  sight, 

The  silent  victor  stands  ; 
His  beaver  did  he  not  unclasp, 
Mark'd  not  the  shouts,  felt  not  the  grasp 

Of  gratulating  hands. 
When  lo  I  strange  cries  of  wild  surprise, 
Mingled  with  seeming  terror,  rise 

Among     e  Scottish  bands : 
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And  all,  amid  the  throng'd  array, 
In  panic  haste  mre  open  way 
To  a  half-naked  ghaatlv  man, 
Who  downward  from  the  cantle  ran : 
He  cross'd  the  barriers  at  a  bound, 
And  wild  and  haggard  look'd  around. 

As  dizzy,  and  in  pain  ; 
And  all  upon  the  anued  ground 

Knew  William  of  Deloraine  ! 
Each  lady  sprung  from  seat  with  speed  ; 
Vaulted  each  marshal  from  his  steed ; 

"  And  who  art  thou,"  they  cried, 
"Who  hast  this  battle  fought  and  won  ?  "— 
His  plnmed  helm  was  soon  undone— 

"Granstonn  of  Teviot-side  ! 
For  this  fair  prize  I'ye  fought  and  won,"— 
And  to  the  Ladye  led  her  son. 


i  I. 


XXV. 

Full  oft  the  rescued  boy  she  kiss'd, 
And  often  press'd  him  to  her  breast ; 
For,  under  all  her  dauntless  show, 
Her  heart  had  throbb'd  at  every  blow  ; 
Yet  not  Lord  Cranstouu  deign'd  she  greet. 
Though  low  he  kneeled  at  her  feet. 
Me  lists  not  tell  what  words  were  made, 
What  Douglas,  Home,  and  Howard  said— 

— For  Howard  was  a  generous  foe — 
And  how  the  clan  united  pray'd 

The  Ladye  would  the  feud  forego. 
And  deign  to  bless  the  nuptial  hour 
Of  Cranstoun's  Lord  and  Teviot's  Flower. 
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XXYI. 

Shu  look'd  to  r.  rr,  look'd  to  hill, 
Thought    u  t.   flpirift  prophecy, 
.? %T     *'    ' '"  "'^  ^^'^  ■*«"»  «««i  atill— 

Their  mfl-       ,  ki-  dly  itan  may  shower 
0»  Teviof .  tu'      ,1  Wkaome'.  tower, 

For  pridd  •  ^taud,  »rd  Jrve  is  free."— 
She  took  W    kia-ar...  .,r  r.  y  hand, 

Th.fr      I'''  *   "'  "f.  «»««  might  stand. 

That  han.  to  i     t     oun^s  lord  gave  she :— 
;VA.Iamt  aetott..    and  thine, 
IJo  thou  be     ue  to  xua  and  mine  ! 

This  clasp  of  love  our  bond  shall  be  ; 
For  this  »  your  betrothing  day. 
And  all  these  noble  lords  shall  stay. 

To  grace  it  with  their  company/' 

XXVII. 

All  as  thev  left  the  listed  plain, 
Much  of  the  story  she  did  gain  ; 
How  Cranstoun  fought  with  Deloraine 
And  of  his  page,  and  of  the  Book 
Which  from  the  wounded  knight  he  took  - 
Ajttd  how  he  sought  her  castle  high,  ' 

1  Hat  mom,  by  help  of  gramarye  : 
How,  in  Sir  William's  armour  dight, 
Stolen  by  hu  page,  while  slept  the  knight, 
He  took  on  him  the  single  fiffht 
But  half  his  tale  he  left  unsaid 
And  Unger'd  till  he  join'd  the  maid. 
Cared  not  the  Ladye  to  betray 
Her  mystic  arts  in  view  of  day 
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Bat  well  she  thought,  ere  midnight  eame^ 

Of  that  atranffe  p^^e  the  pride  to  Ume, 

From  his  fonl  hands  the  book  to  aare, 

And  tend  it  bock  to  Michael'a  grare.^ 

Needa  not  to  tell  each  tender  word 

•Twixt  Margaret  and  'twixt  Cranatoun'a  lord  ; 

Nor  how  ahe  told  of  former  woes, 

And  how  her  bosom  fell  and  rose, 

While  he  and  Mnsgnive  bandied  blows.— 

Needs  not  these  lorem'  jo  8  to  tell : 

One  day,  fair  maids,  you'll  know  thorn  will. 

XXVI  n. 
William  of  Deloraiue,  some  cnance 
Had  wakun'd  from  his  death-like  trance  • 

And  taught  that,  in  the  listed  plain,    * 
Another,  in  his  arms  and  shield, 
Against  fi<  rce  Mnsgrave  axe  did  wield, 

(Jnder  the  name  of  Deloraine. 
Hence,  to  the  field,  nnarm'd,  he  ran, 
And  hence  his  presence  scared  the  clan. 
Who  held  him  for  some  fleeting  wraith, 
And  not  a  man  of  blood  and  breath. 
Not  much  this  new  ally  Le  loved. 
Yet,  when  he  saw  what  hap  had  proved, 

He  greeted  him  right  heartilie : 
He  would  not  waken  old  debate, 
For  he  was  void  of  rancorous  hate, 

Though  rude  and  scant  of  courtesy  ; 
In  raids  he  spilt  but  seldom  blood, 
Unless  when  men-at-arms  withstood, 
Or,  as  was  meet  for  deadly  feud. 
He  ne'er  borp  grudge  for  stalwart  blow, 
Ta'en  in  fair  fight  from  gallant  fo,  ; 
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^^^^  '*^*8  seen  of  him  a'««  ««« 

X  aougii  iiajf  disimiBed  with  »  f»^,». 
And  thua.  while  sorrow  ^^^t  t/S^  ' 
His  foeman's  epitaph  he  made :       *^ 


I?   n 

i 

I 


For  If  I  slew  thy  brother  deir. 

And  thou  wert  now  alive  as  I  ^ 

In  all  the  nort*^--^  counties  here 
Twaa  pleasure,  as  we  look'd  behind 

1  d  ««  the  lands  of  Delowin,.   ^ 
Dark  Mosgrave  wore  alive  agaia  " 
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3CZX. 

So  mourn'd  he,  till  Lord  Dacre's  band 
Were  bowning  back  to  Cumberland. 
They  raised  brave  Musgrave  from  the  field, 
And  laid  him  on  his  bloody  shield ; 
On  levell'd  lances,  four  and  four, 
By  turns  the  noble  burden  bore. 
Before,  at  times,  upon  the  gale, 
Was  heard  the  Minstrel's  plaintive  wail ; 
Behind,  four  priests,  in  sable  stole, 
Sung  requiem  for  the  warrior's  soul : 
Around,  the  horsemen  slowly  rode  ; 
With  trailing  pikes  the  spearmen  trode  ; 
And  thus  the  gallant  knight  they  bore. 
Through  Liddesdale  to  Leven's  shore  ; 
Thence  to  Holme  Coltrame's  lofty  nave, 
And  laid  him  in  his  father's  ^ave. 


The  harp's  wild  notes,  though  hush'd  the  song. 

The  mimic  march  of  death  prolong ; 

Now  seems  it  far,  and  now  a-near, 

Now  meets,  and  now  eludes  the  ear  ; 

Now  seems  some  mountain-side  to  sweep 

Now  faintly  dies  in  valley  deep ; 

Seems  now  as  if  the  Minstrel's  wail, 

Now  the  sad  requiem  loads  the  gale' ; 

Last,  o'er  the  warrior's  closing  grave, 

Itung  the  full  choir  in  choral  stave. 

11TV  ^t'  ^^^  P*"^®'  *^®y  ^*d«  *»i™  tell, 
Why  he,  who  touch'd  the  harp  so  well, 
^ould  thus,  with  ill-rewarded  toil. 
Wander  a  poor  and  thankless  soil, 
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When  the  more  generous  Southern  Land 
Would  well  requite  his  skUful  hand. 

The  Aged  Earner,  howsoe'er 
His  only  friend,  nis  harp,  was  dear, 
Liked  not  to  hear  it  rank'd  so  high 
Above  his  flowing  poesy : 
Less  liked  he  still,  that  scornful  jeer 
Misprised  the  land  he  loved  so  dear ; 
High  was  the  sound,  as  thus  i^ain 
The  Bard  resumed  his  minstrd^straiu. 


CANTO  SIXTH. 


Brbathbs  there  a  man,  with  soul  so  dead, 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said, 

This  is  my  own,  mv  native  land  ! 
Whose  heart  hath  ne'er  within  him  bum'd. 
As  home  his  footsteps  he  hath  tum'd, 

From  wandering  on  a  foreign  strand  ! 
If  such  there  breathe,  go,  mark  him  well ; 
For  him  no  Minstrel  raptures  swell : 
High  though  his  titles,  proud  his  name, 
Boundless  his  wealth  as  wish  can  claim ; 
Despite  those  titles,  power,  and  pelf. 
The  wretch,  concentred  all  in  seLf, 
Living,  shall  forfeit  fair  renown. 
And,  doubly  dying,  shall  go  down 
To  the  vile  dust,  from  whence  he  sprung, 
Unwept,  unhononr'd,  and  unsung. 
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n. 
0  Caledonia  !  stern  and  wild. 
Meet  nurse  for  a  poetic  child  I 
Land  of  brown  heath  and  shag^v  wood 
Land  of  the  mountain  and  tffiod!    ' 
Land  of  my  sires  1  what  mortal  hand 
Tw'  ''.?""'  the  filial  band  "^ 

Im  «?  t'  ™'  ^  ^Jy  '"^e^'J  strand  f 
&  tLV-"^  '^'^  well-known  scene, 
s™    ^^}  '^  "''^'  *n^  ^hat  hath  been 
Seems  as  to  me,  of  all  bereft,  ' 

Sole  friends  thy  woods  and  streams  were  left  • 
And  thus  I  love  them  better  still  ' 

Even  m  extremity  of  ill.  ' 

Th  JT""^'^  ^'/®*°»«  «ti"  let  me  stray 

atm  feel  the  breeze  down  Ettrick  break     ' 
Although  it  chill  my  wither'd  cheek  •' 
Thi     if  .?^  ^'i^  ^y  T^^i°t  Stone!    ' 
Thf^^   i^*"'  forgotten  and  alone. 
The  Bard  may  draw  his  parting  grian. 

III. 

Thf  M?"i^  }'^^  "^^  '  t°  Branksome  Hall 

Trn nJ^'°1l^^'  ''^'^^'  ^t  ^^^tive  Call  ^ 

Trooping  they  came,  from  near  and  far 
The  jovial  pnests  of  mirth  and  war 

Bi5f/°'iT'  *°^  ^Sht  prepared!  ' 
Battle  and  banquet  both  they  shared 

Thiv  hi*"'^?,!  '■"'}'  '"^^^^J  clan,  • 
Ihey  blew  their  death-note  in  the  van 
But  now,  for  every  merry  mate  '' 

Rose  the  portcullis'  iron  grate  ; 
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They  sound  the  pipe  they  strike  the  string, 
They  dance,  they  revel,  and  they  aing, 
Till  the  rude  turrets  shake  and  ring^ 


IV. 

Me  lists  not  at  this  tide  declare 
The  splendour  of  the  spousal  rite, 

How  muster'd  in  the  chapel  fair 
Both  maid  and  matron,  squire  and  knight ; 

Me  lists  not  tell  of  owches  rare, 

Of  mantles  green,  and  braided  hair, 

And  kirtles  furr'd  with  miniver ; 

What  plumage  waved  the  altar  round. 

How  spurs  and  ringing  chainlets  sound  ; 

And  hard  it  were  for  bard  to  speak 

The  changeful  hue  of  Margaret's  check ; 

That  lovely  hue  which  comes  and  flies, 

As  awe  and  shame  alternate  rise  1 


V. 

Some  bards  have  sung,  the  Ladye  high 
Chapel  or  altar  came  not  nigh  ; 
Nor  durst  the  rights  of  spousal  grace, 
So  much  she  fear'd  each  holy  place. 
False  slanders  these : — I  trust  right  wcl! 
She  wrought  not  by  forbidden  spell ; 
For  mighty  words  and  signs  have  power 
O'er  sprites  in  planetary  hour : 
Yet  scarce  I  praise  their  venturous  part, 
Who  tamper  with  such  dangerous  art. 
But  this  for  faithful  truth  I  say. 
The  Ladye  by  the  altar  stood, 
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Of  sable  velvet  her  array 

With  nl,T  ^^l^^i^  «  ^'^son  hood, 
With  pearls  embroider'd  and  entwined 
Guarded  with  gold,  with  ermine  hied  ' 
w  ^rl^""  "f  *  '^P^^  ^^^  wrist  * 

Held  by  a  leash  of  silken  twist. 

vr. 

iZTTZ  ^H  '"''"^  ^0"'-  of  noon, 
And  m  the  lofty  arched  hall 

sSto^r^'^l*^"  ^°'S«''"«  festival. 

itohall^ih?''^'";  ^;*^  ^««^^»^  J^a^to. 
^larsnall  d  the  rank  of  every  cuest  • 

tK-T.^  '•^^^r  ^^^^«'  vve^eThere.' 
The  mighty  meal  to  carve  and  share  • 
0  er  ca^»ou,  heron-shew,  and  crane     * 

And  oer  the  boar-head,  garnish'd  brarn 
And  cygnet  from  St.  Mafy's  wave  •  ' 
O  cr  ptarmigan  and  venison,  * 

The  priest  had  spoke  his  benison. 
Then  rose  the  riot  and  the  din. 
Above,  beneatn,  without,  within  ! 
For,  from  the  lofty  balcony. 

te  1"°"?"*'  ,''^*i°^'  "^'i  psaltery  : 


! 
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In  concert  with  the  staghonnd's  yells. 
Round  go  the  flasks  of  ruddy  wine, 
From  Bourdeaux,  Orleans,  or  the  Rhine  ; 
Their  tasks  the  busy  sewers  ply, 
And  all  is  mirth  and  revelry. 

VIl. 

The  Goblin  Page,  omitting  still 

No  opportunity  of  ill. 

Strove  now,  while  blood  ran  hot  and  high. 

To  rouse  debate  and  jealousy  ; 

Till  Conrad,  Lord  of  Wolfenstein, 

By  nature  fierce,  and  warm  with  wine, 

And  now  in  humour  highly  cross'd 

About  some  steeds  his  band  had  lost, 

High  words  to  words  succeeding  still, 

Smote,  with  his  geuntlet,  stout  Hunthill ; 

A  hot  and  hardy  Rutherford, 

Whom  men  called  Dickon  Draw-the-Sword. 

He  took  it  on  the  page's  saye, 

Hunthill  had  driven  these  steeds  away. 

Then  Howard,  Home,  and  Douglas  rose, 

The  kindling  discord  to  compose  : 

Stern  Rutherford  right  little  said. 

But  bit  his  glove,  and  shook  his  head. — 

A  fortnight  thence,  in  Inglewood, 

Stout  Conrad,  cold,  and  drench'd  in  blood, 

His  bosom  gored  with  many  a  wound, 

Was  by  a  woodman's  lyme-dog  found  ; 

Unknown  the  manner  of  his  death. 

Gone  was  his  brand,  both  sword  and  sheath  ; 

But  ever  from  that  time,  'twas  said, 

That  Dickon  wore  a  Cologne  blade. 
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VII  r. 


l^^^^ii^K^^^  ^^""^^  ^^  master's  eye 
Might  his  foul  treachery  espie. 
Now  sought  the  castle  buttery, 

l^^I^vT'^^  *  y.',°"*"'  *^^d  and  free, 
itevell  d  as  merrily  and  well 

As  those  that  sat  in  lordly  selle. 

Watt  Tinhnn.  there,  did  frankly  raise 

The  Dledge  to  Arthur  Fire-the-Braes  f 

Tn  i  ^'  "^^  **"  breeding  bound, 

Tn  ^^TJ^  "  merry.men  sent  it  round. 

S^^5  1**"^°!;  ^'^  *^«  ^"«"sh  side, 
Red  Roland  Forster  loudly  cried. 

A  deep  carouse  to  yon  fair  bride  1  "-- 
At  every  pled^,  from  vat  and  mil, 
ioam  d  forth  m  floods  the  nut-trown  ale : 
WhUe  shout  the  riders  every  one  : 

^tJ^A  S^°»7tl»  ne'er  cheer'd  their  clan, 
Since  old  Buccleuch  the  name  did  gain. 
When  m  the  clench  the  buck  was  ta'en. 

IX. 

The  wily  page,  with  vengeful  thoufflit 

Remember'd  him  of  Tinlinn's  yew.  ' 

And  swore,  it  should  be  dearly  bought 

That  ever  he  the  arrow  drew.     ^ 
^rst,  he  the  yeoman  did  molest, 
With  bitter  gibe  and  taunting  jest  ; 
In^  'h*'''^]'^^^^  **  Solway  strife,  * 
T?i  T  ^°^  Armstrong,  cheer'd  his  wife  • 
Then^  shunning  still  his°i)owerful  armr     ' 
At  unawares  he  wrought  him  harm  ; 
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^k 


[lostf 
lost! 


From  trencher  stole  hiii  choicest  cheor. 
Dash  d  from  his  lips  his  can  of  beer ; 
Then,  to  his  knee  sly  creeping  on, 
With  bodkin  pierced  him  to  the  bone : 
The  yenom'd  wound,  and  festerinc  joint. 
Long  after  rued  that  bodkin's  point 
The  startled  yeoman  swore  and  spurn'd. 
And  board  and  flagons  overtum'd. 
Riot  and  clamour  wild  began ; 
Back  to  the  hall  the  Urchin  ran ; 
Took  in  a  darkling  nook  his  post, 
And  grinn'd,  and    mutter'd,     "Lost  I 

X. 

By  this,  the  Dame,  lest  farther  fray 

Should  mar  the  concord  of  the  day, 

Had  bid  the  Minstrels  tune  their  lay. 

And  first  stept  forth  old  Albert  Graeme. 

The  Minstrel  of  that  ancient  name  : 

Was  none  who  struck  the  harp  so  well 

Within  the  Land  Debateable. 

Well  friended,  too,  his  hardy  kin, 

Whoever  lost,  were  sure  to  win  ; 

They  sought  the  beeves  that  made  their  broth 

In  Scotland  and  in  England  both. 

In  homely  guise,  as  nature  bade, 

His  simple  song  the  Borderer  said. 

XI. 

ALBERT   ORiEME. 

It  was  an  English  ladye  bright, 
(The  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  wall,) 

And  she  would  marry  a  Scottish  kniirht. 
For  loTc  will  still  be  lord  of  all. 
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«!l®  y  they  saw  the  rising  sun, 
When  he  shone  fair  on  Carlisle  wall ; 
But  they  were  sad  ere  day  was  done, 
Though  Love  was  still  the  lord  of  all. 

Her  sir*  gave  brooch  and  jewel  fine, 
Where  the  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  wall : 

"  w  °"**"«^  K»^«  *>«t  a  flask  of  wine, 
For  ire  that  Love  was  lord  of  all. 

For  she  had  lands,  both  meadow  and  lea. 

Where  the  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  wall  : 
And  he  swore  her  death,  ere  he  would  see 

A  Scottish  knight  the  lord  of  all  I 

XII. 

That  wine  she  had  not  tasted  well, 

iirlP®/'*^  "^*"*'*  ^*"'  on  Carlisle  wall,) 
^  hen  dead,  in  her  true  love's  arm,  she  fell, 
ror  Love  was  still  the  lord  of  all  I 

He  pierced  her  brother  to  the  heart, 
Where  the  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  wall : 

So  perish  all  would  true  love  part, 
That  Love  may  still  be  lord  of  all  I 

-^'•ij  tben  he  took  the  cross  divine, 

A,ffi®7r  *'V"*  '?'"^^  ^'"'"  0°  Carlisle  wall,) 
And  died  for  her  sake  in  Palestine. 

So  Love  was  still  the  lord  of  all. 

Now  all  ye  lovers,  that  faithful  prove, 
(The  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  wall,) 

Pray  for  the  souls  who  died  for  love. 
For  Love  shall  still  be  lord  of  all  » 
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XIII. 

As  ended  Albert's  simple  lay, 

Arose  a  btrd  of  loftier  port ; 
For  sonnet,  rhyme,  and  roundelay, 

Renown  d  m  haughty  Henry's  court : 
There  rung  thy  harp.  unrivall\l  long/ 
Fitetraver  of  the  silver  song  I  ** 

wf®°^®  '^'*^y  ^o^«i  ni«  lyre— 
Who  has  not  heard  of  Surrey's  fame? 
His  was  the  hero's  soul  of  fire, 

A  r.A  T^    ""  1*^®  ^"^'^  immortal  name. 
And  hw  was  lovf ,  exalted  high 
By  all  the  glow  of  chivalry. 

XIV. 

TJiey  sought,  together,  climes  afar. 

And  oft,  within  some  olive  grove. 

ter*°  ^'^^l  '^^^  twinkliSg  stir, 
HiT^JL  ?J?«T**/i^""''y  "  absentlove. 
nis  step  the  Italian  peasant  stay'd. 

And  deem'd,  that  spirits  from  on  high. 

w^llT*'!!"?""*.^*""***  "»nt  ^»«  laid 
fin    *'^^'?f  *?'"«  heavenly  melody  ;       ' 
So  sweet  did  harp  and  voice  combing, 
lo  praise  the  name  of  Geraldine. 

XV. 

Fitztraver  !  0  what  tongue  may  say 

iv?^*  ^"^'  *^y  ^^i^^^'al  bosom  knew. 
When  Surrey,  of  the  deathless  lay.      ' 

Ungrateful  Tudor's  sentence  slei  ? 
Kegardless  of  the  tyrant's  frown, 
His  harp  call'd  wrath  and  vengeance  down 
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Ha  Ijft,  for  Ntworth't  iron  towers. 

J^itji  Howwd  .till  fttitmrer  cme ; 
Lord  William  a  foremost  favourite  he. 
And  chief  of  aU  his  minstrelsy. 

XVI. 
FITZTHAVEK, 

'Twas  AU-aoula'  eve,  and  Surrey'a  heart  beat  hiffh  • 

Which  told  the  mystic  hour  approaching  nigh. 
When  wise  Cornelius  promiled,  by  his  art 

vi  if ll^^'^'^i  *5l"?  ^^^  **»•  ocean  «rim  ; 
That  he  ahould  see  her  form  in  life  imd  limb 

XVII. 

Dark  was  the  vaulted  room  of  eramavm 
S  J«  thtJ:  ?*  '^rd  led  the^lUnrKnight, 
I  i,.u*  ^'m'V*  *  "^i"?'-  ^"«e  "d  high,  ^    ' 

Ofl  w—  "*  ?P"  "^^'d  *  glimmeringlfght 
Of  mystic  implements  of  magic  might  • 
On  cross,  and  character,  and  talisman. 

Fnr  fi"!?^'*'  "^^  *J**''  nothing  bright : 
For  fitful  was  the  lustre,  pale  and  wan 
As  watchlight  by  the  bed  ofsome  departing  man. 

XVIII. 

But  soon,  within  that  mirror  huge  and  high. 
Was  seen  a  self-emitted  light  to  gleam  ; 
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And  forms  upon  its  breast  the  Earl  'gan  spy, 
Cloudy  and  indistinct,  as  fererish  dream, 

Till,  slow  arranging,  and  defined,  they  seem 
To  form  a  lordly  and  a  lofty  room, 

Tart  lighted  by  a  lamp  with  silver  beam, 
Placed  by  a  couch  of  Agra's  silken  loom. 

And  part  by  moonshine  pale,  and  part  was  hid 


in  gloom. 


XIX. 


Fair  all  the  pageant— but  how  passing  fair 

The  slender  form,  which  lay  on  couch  of  Ind  I 
O'er  her  white  bosom  stray'd  her  hazel  hair. 

Pale  her  dear  cheek,  as  if  for  lore  she  pined  ; 
All  in  her  ni^ht-robe  loose  she  lay  reclined, 

And,  pensive,  read  from  tablet  eburnine, 
Some  strain  that  seem'd  her  inmost  soul  to  find 

That  favour'd  strain  was  Surrey's  raptured  line 
That  fair  and  lovely  form,  the  Lady  (^raldine  I 

Slow  roll'd  the  clouds  upon  the  lovely  form, 

And  swept  the  godly  vision  all  away — 
So  royal  envy  roll'd  the  murky  storm 

O'er  my  beloved  Master's  glorious  day. 
Thou  jealous,  ruthless  tyrant  I   Heaven  repay 

On  thee,  and  on  thy  children's  latest  Hue, 
The  wild  caprice  of  thy  despotic  sway, 

The  gory  bridal  bed,  the  plunder'd  shrine, 
The    murder'd     Surrey's    blood,    the     tears     of 
Geraldine  I 

xxr. 
Both  Scots  and  Southern  chiefs  proloc  ^ 
Applauses  of  Fitztraver's  song  ; 
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?*?!i!*'*^  Hwrr'a  name  as  death 

TheV^^  'f}  ^'^^  '^«  •ndent  fifth.- 
Then,  from  his  seat,  with  lofty  air 

Row  Harold,  bard  of  brare  St^  Clair  • 
?r  P'-'/i  T^'°'  /«*««"«  high  at  Homi 
hIIm  *i  *^^  lord  totattle  corn"^'' 

Howl  round  the  stonn-awept  Orcades  • 

SHll  «i'i'*u  '*^«*' «trait  ana  bay  \-S^ 
Still  nods  thc.r  palace  to  it.  fan:' 
Ihy  pride  and  sorrow,  fair  Kirkw«ll  f-, 

^nyf"*"?.?"^*^  ^^'^^  her  wave  ; 
A^?  J?'*i?'  *^«  whilst,  with  visa-c  ml.. 
And  throbbing  heart,  thi  struggHnS  sa^j  . 
For  all  of  wonderful  and  wild         ^        ' 
Had  rapture  for  the  lonely  child. 

XXII. 

And  much  of  wild  and  wonderful 

For  Vk  •?i.'"*^®  '^^^^  ""fiht  fancy  cull  ; 
For  thither  came,  in  times  afaV,        ' 
Stern  Lochhn's  sons  of  roving  ^ar, 
The  Norsemen,  train'd  to  spoil  and  blood 
hkrll  d  to  pre[.are  tlie  raven's  food  •  ' 

i^i"?\°^|he  main  their  leaders  brave 
I^7,,^»-k«.tho  dragons  of  the  waJe  ' 

Thf  Q^',!fv"\"'*"y  *  stormy  vale, 
1  he  Scald  had  told  his  wondrous  tale  • 
And  many  a  Kunic  column  hgh    '^' ' 
A   i  ,T'^'-?'  '^  S""»  idolatry,  ** 
And  thus  had  Harold,  in  his  youth 
Leam'd  many  a  Saga's  rhymeCcouth- 
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Of  that  Sea*Snake  tremendoos  cnrl'd, 
Whose  monstrous  circle  girds  the  world  ; 
Of  those  dread  Maids  whose  hideous  yell 
Maddens  the  battle's  bloody  swell ; 
Of  Chiefs,  who,  guided  through  the  gloom 
fiy  che  palo  death -lights  of  the  tomb, 
Ransack'd  the  graves  of  warriors  old. 
Their  falchions  wrench'd  from  corpses'  hold, 
Waked  the  deaf  tomb  with  war's  alarms, 
And  bade  the  dead  arise  to  arms  ! 
With  war  and  wonder  all  on  flame, 
To  Roslin's  bowers  young  Harold  came, 
Where,  by  sweet  glen  and  greenwood  tree, 
He  leam'd  a  milder  minstrelsy  ; 
Yet  something  of  the  Northern  spell 
Mix'd  with  the  softer  numbers  well. 

XXIII. 
HAROLD. 

O  listen,  listen,  ladies  gay  1 
No  haughty  feat  of  arms  I  tell ; 

Soft  is  the  note,  and  sad  the  lay, 
That  mourns  the  lovely  Rosabelle : 

— "  Moor,  moor  the  barge,  ye  gallant  crew  1 
And,  gentle  ladye,  deign  to  siay. 

Rest  thee  in  Castle  Ravensheuch, 
Nor  tempt  the  stormy  firth  to-day. 

"  The  blackening  wave  is  edged  with  white  : 
To  inch  and  rock  the  sea-mews  fly  ; 

The  fishers  have  heard  the  Water-Sprite, 
Whose  screams  forbode  that  wreck  is  nigh. 
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Last  night  the  gifted  Seer  did  view 
A  white  shrouiT swathed  round  ladye  cav  • 
T\«n  stay  thee.  Fair,  in  Ravensheuch  : 
Why  cross  the  gloomy  firth  to-day  ? " 

**  m  "  °°*  because  Lord  Lindesay's  heir 
To-night  at  Roslin  leads  the  ball, 

But  that  ro-  ladye-mother  there 
Sits  lonely  in  her  castle-hall. 

'•  'Tis  not  because  the  ring  they  ride, 
And  Lindesay  at  the  ring  rides  well, 

But  that  my  sire  the  wine  will  chide. 
If  tis  not  fill'd  by  Rosabelle."— 

O'er  Roslin  all  that  dreary  night 
A  wondrous  blaze  was  seen  to  gleam  ; 

Twas  broader  than  the  watch -fire's  light. 
And  redder  than  the  bright  moon-beam. 

It  glared  on  Roslin's  castled  rock, 
.m*^  '^^'^^Jied  all  the  copse-wood  glen, 
Twas  seen  from  Dryden's  groves  of  oak 
And  seen  from  cavern'd  Hawthorndtn. 

Seem'd  all  on  fire  that  chapel  proud 
Where  Roslin's  chiefs  uncoffin'd  lie, 

Each  Baron,  for  a  sable  shroud, 
Sh«iathed  in  his  iron  panoply. 

Seem'd  all  on  fire,  within,  around, 

Deep  sacristy  and  altar's  pale, 
Shone  every  pillar  foliage-bound. 

And  gliramer'd  all  the  dead  men's  mail 
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Blazed  battlement  and  pinnet  high, 

Blazed  every  rose-carved  buttress  fair- 
So  still  thev  blaze,  when  fate  is  niirh 
The  lordly  lin«  of  high  St  Clain 

There  are  twenty  of  Roslin's  barons  bold 
Lie  buned  within  that  proud  chapelle  : 

Each  one  the  holy  vault  doth  hold- 
But  the  sea  holds  lovely  Rosabelle  1 

■^n_J_«ach  St.  Clair  was  buried  there, 
With  candle,  with  book,  and  with  knell : 

But  the  sea-cares  rung,  and  the  wUd  winds  auiig. 
The  dirge  of  lovely  Rosabelle.  ^' 


XXIV. 

So  sweet  was  Harold's  piteous  lay, 

Scarce  mark'd  the  guests  the  darken'd  hall. 
1  hough,  long  before  the  sinking  day, 

A  wondrous  shade  involved  them  all  • 
It  was  not  eddying  mist  or  fog, 
Drain'd  by  the  sun  from  fen  or  bog  • 

Of  no  eclipse  had  sagos  told  ;        * 
And  yet,  as  it  came  on  apace. 
Each  one  could  scarce  his  neighbour's  face. 

Could  scarce  his  own  stretch'd  hand  behold. 
A  secret  horror  check'd  the  feast ; 
And  chill'd  the  soul  of  every  guest  • 
Even  the  high  Dame  stood  half  aghast. 
She  knew  some  evil  on  the  blast 
The  elfish  page  feU  to  the  ground, 
And,  shuddering,   muttered,    "  Found  !  found  ' 
round  I 
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XXV. 

Then  sadden,  through  the  darken'd  air. 

A  flash  of  lightning  came  ; 
So  broad,  so  bright,  so  red  the  glare, 

Ihe  castle  seem'd  on  flame, 
Glanced  every  rafter  of  the  hall. 
Glanced  every  shield  upon  the  wall ; 
Each  trophied  beam,  each  sculptured  stone. 
Were  instant  seen,  and  instant  Kone. 
Full  through  the  guests'  bedazzled  band 
Kesjstless  flash'd  the  levin-brand. 
And  fill  d  the  hall  with  smouldering  smoke, 
As  on  the  elfisii  page  it  broke.  ' 

It  broke,  with  thunder  long  and  loud, 
Dismay  d  the  brave,  appall'd  the  proud,- 

From  sea  to  sea  the  'larum  rung  ; 
On  Berwick  wall,  and  at  Carlisle  withal 
lo  arms  the  startled  warders  sprung  :' 
When  ended  was  tlie  dreadful  roar,        " 
y-n^  elFish  dwarf  was  seen  no  more. 

xxvr. 

Some  heard  a  voice  in  liranksome  TTall. 
Some  saw  a  sight  not  seen  by  all ; 
Ihat  dreadful  voice  was  heard  by  some. 
Cry,  with  loud  summons,  "  Gtlbin,  c^me  t " 
And  on  the  spot  where  burst  the  brand 

Just  where  the  page  had  flung  him  diwn. 
Some  saw  an  arm,  and  some  a  hind,  ' 

And  some  the  waving  of  a  gown. 
The  guests  m  silence  pray'd  .nd  shook. 
And  terror  dimm'd  each  lofty  look 
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But  none  oi  all  the  astonish'd  train 
Was  so  dismay'd  as  Deloraine ; 
His  blood  did  freeze,  his  brain  did  burn, 
'Twas  fear'd  his  mind  would  ne'er  return ; 
For  he  was  speechless,  ghastly,  wan, 
Like  him  of  whom  the  story  ran, 
Who  spoke  the  spectre-hound  in  Man. 
At  length,  by  fits,  he  darkly  told. 
With  broken  hint,  and  shuddering  cold— 

That  he  had  seen,  right  certainly, 
A  shape  with  amice  torapp'd  around, 
With  a  wrought  Spanish  baldrie  bound, 

Like  pilgrim  from  beyond  the  sea  ; 
And  knew— but  how  it  matter'd  not— 
It  was  the  wizard,  Michael  Scott 


XXVII. 

TTie  anxious  crowd,  with  horror  pale, 
All  trembling  heard  the  wondrous  tale  ; 
No  sound  was  made,  no  word  was  spoke, 
Till  noble  Angus  silence  broke  ; 
And  he  a  solemn  sacred  plight 
Did  to  St.  Bride  of  Douglas  make, 
That  he  a  pilgrimage  would  take 
To  Melrose  Abbey,  for  the  sake 
Of  Michael's  restless  sprite. 
Then  each,  to  ease  his  troubled  breast, 
To  some  bless'd  saint  his  prayers  address'd  : 
Some  to  St  Modan  made  their  vows, 
Some  to  St  Mary  of  the  Lowes, 
Some  to  the  Holy  Rood  of  Lisle, 
Some  to  our  Ladye  of  the  Isle  ; 


II 
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Each  did  his  patron  witness  make. 
i[ni  i*  »"ch  pilgrimage  would  take, 

Renounced  for  aye  dark  magic'/aU. 

XXVIII. 

Nought  of  the  bridal  wUl  I  teW, 

Shn^  {f  '"^  ^^""'^  «P*^«  I'^feii  ; 

2i     ^'P^l'rave  sons  and  daughters  fair 

To  wake  the  note  of  mirth  agaii 
More  meet  it  were  to  mark  the  day 
Of  penitence  and  prayer  divine. 

Sn?  ?fe?  ''^''^'>  »°  ««d  array, 
Sought  Melrose' holy  shriue. 

XXIX. 

With  naked  foot,  and  sackcloth  vest. 
And  arms  enfolded  on  his  breast.      ' 

JJootstep  or  voice,  or  high-drawn  breath 
Through  all  the  lengthened  row  •         ' 

Gnn^^'^  ir!^'  "°'  °^«rtial  str?de.  * 

Oone  was  their  ^lory,  sunk  their  jVide 
forgotten  their  renown  •  ^        ' 

Tnfh'  V-'^  .^^T'  ^^^«  S^°«ts,  they  glide 
To  the  high  altar's  hallow'd  si.lef  ^  ^' 
And  there  they  knelt  them  down  • 
Mm 
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Above  the  suppliant  chieftains  wave 
The  banners  of  departed  brave  ; 
Beneath  the  letter  d  stones  were  laid 
The  ashes  of  their  fathers  dead  ; 
From  many  a  garnish'd  niche  around, 
Stem  saints  and  tortured  martyrs  frown'd. 


xzx. 

And  slow  up  the  dim  aisle  afar, 
With  sable  cowl  and  scapular, 
And  snow-white  stoles,  in  order  dusi 
The  holy  Fathers,  two  and  two, 

In  long  procession  came  ; 
Taper,  aud  host,  and  book  they  baroi 
And  holy  banner,  flourish'd  fair 
With  the  Redeemer's  name. 
Above  the  prostrate  pilgrim  band 
The  mitred  Abbot  stretch'd  his  hand, 

And  bless'd  them  as  they  kneel'd  ; 
With  holy  cross  he  sign'd  them  all. 
And  pray'd  thy  might  bo  sage  in  hall, 

And  fortunate  in  field. 
Then  mass  was  sung,  and  prayers  were  said, 
And  solemn  requiem  for  the  oead ; 
And  bells  toll'd  out  their  mighty  peal, 
For  the  departed  spirit's  weal ; 
And  ever  in  the  office  close 
The  hymn  of  intercession  rose  ; 
And  far  the  echoing  aisles  prolong 
The  awful  burthen  of  the  song — 

DiKS  IR^,  DIES  ILLA, 
SOLYKNT  SJiCLVM  IN  FAYILLA  ; 


lAY  OF  TUB  LAST  UmsTREL.    .„ 

XXXI. 
HVJCN  »0E  TH«  DEAD. 

Wif ' '•jy  Of  »»th,  that  dreajful  d.v 

When  louder  vet  an.l  ^J^      V  * 

Thoagh  he.™  .nd  earth  Zu^^i^.^. 

AW  ,n  indigence  .nd  4«! 
To  linmr  out  Kis  pilgriraa^  t 

'""  ■=■■«=■•'»'  hearth,  fud  iXfSn. 
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There  shelter'd  wanderen,  by  the  blaze^ 
Oft  heard  the  tales  of  other  dayi ; 
For  much  he  lorcd  to  ope  his  door, 
And  give  the  aid  he  begg'd  before. 
So  pass'd  the  winter's  day  ;  bat  still« 
When  sammer  smiled  on  sweet  Bowhill, 
And  July's  eve  with  balmy  breath, 
Waved  the  blue-bells  on  Newark  heath  ; 
When  throstles  sung  in  Harehead-shaw, 
And  com  was  gruen  on  Carterhauffh, 
And  flouhsh'd,  broad,  Blackandro^s  oak, 
The  aged  Harper's  soul  awoke  ! 
Then  would  he  sing  achievements  high, 
And  circumstance  of  chivalry, 
Till  the  rapt  traveller  would  stay. 
Forgetful  of  the  closing  day  ; 
And  noble  youths,  the  strain  to  hear, 
Forsook  the  hunting  of  the  deer  ; 
And  Yarrow,  as  he  roU'd  along. 
Bore  burden  to  the  Minstrel's  song. 
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— Lkvdkn. 
S*i'f»  ta  which  It  li  laid     /J^'SStite?!  S'  ""».  ™nn«"  of 
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CANTO  FIRST. 


THR  OABTLK. 


DAY  set  on  Norham's  cutled  steop, 
And  Tweed's  fair  river,  broiid  and  deep, 

And  Cheviot's  moan  tains  lone  : 
The  battled  towers,  the  donjon  keep, 
The  loophole  grates,  where  captives  weep, 
The  flanking  walls  that  round  it  sweep, 

In  yellow  lustre  bhone. 
The  warriors  on  the  turrets  high, 
Moving  athwart  the  evening  sky, 

Seem'd  forms  of  giant  height : 
Their  armour,  as  it  caught  tne  rays, 
Flash'd  back  again  the  western  blaze. 

In  lines  of  dazzling  light 

II. 

Saint  George's  banner,  broad  and  gay, 
Now  faded,  as  the  fading  ray 

Less  bright,  and  less,  was  flnug  ; 
The  evening  gale  had  scarce  the  power 
To  wave  it  on  the  Donjon  Tower, 

So  heavUy  it  hung. 
The  scouts  had  parted  on  their  search. 

The  Castle  gates  were  barr'd ; 
Above  the  gloomy  portal  arch. 
Timing  his  footsteps  to  a  march. 

The  Warder  kept  his  guard  ; 
Low  humming,  as  he  paced  along, 
jSomt  ancient  Border  gathcrinjt;  soug. 
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III. 
He  oolM  tbroa.l,  and  toon  •ppe.nT 
uenetth  a  pennon  gay  •         *      ^ 

Lit^uXf^'  ^*r^"«  ^'<»»  '»»•  crowd, 
sin  J^*"?/"*  '"*5  •  ■«»""  cloud. 

fKt'h^dTk'^riaT'"'^^^^^ 
tJ;;'*i^  **»•  ~ble  paliide, 

His  bngle-horn  he  blew  ;        ' 
The  warder  haated  from  the  wall 

Fo7l%\^\?'^'i''^  i"  the  "'all, 
A   J  .     ,^*"  **»•  Wast  he  knew  • 

f  °^  S?5cWy  make  the  entrance  free 
And  bid  my  heralds  ready  be.  ' 

A„7!!7  °'^°'*"^  "^""'i  W«  glee, 
An^  1*"  T  ^°°lP«ts  blow ;        ' 
And,  from  the  plat^rm.  spari  ye  not 
To  fire  a  noble  salvo-shot : 

S^iV^*  ^*'"*  »  ^°^cr  ward 
Sped  forty  yeomen  tall, 

Th^f^fi?*  iwrtcullia*  ponderous  ffuard 
The  lofty  palisade  unsparr'd        ^        ' 
And  let  the  drawbridge  fall 
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Along  the  bridge  Lord  Marmion  rode, 
Proudlv  his  red-roan  charger  trod«, 
His  helm  hung  at  the  saddlebow  ; 
Well  by  his  visage  you  might  know 
He  was  a  stalworth  knight,  and  keen, 
And  had  in  many  a  battle  been  ; 
The  scar  on  his  brown  cheek  reveal'd 
A  token  trne  of  Bosworth  field  ; 
His  eyebrow  dark,  and  eye  of  fire, 
Show  d  spirit  proud,  and  prompt  to  ire  ; 
Yet  lines  of  thought  upon  his  cheek 
Did  deep  design  and  counsel  speak. 
His  forehead,  by  his  casque  worn  bare, 
His  thick  moustache,  and  curly  hair, 
Coal-black,  and  grizzled  here  and  there, 

But  more  through  toil  than  age ; 
His  square-turn'd  joints,  and  strength  of  limb, 
Show'd  him  no  carpet  knight  so  trim. 
But  in  close  fight  a  champion  grim, 

In  camps  a  leader  sage. 


VI. 

Well  was  he  arm'd  from  head  to  heel, 
In  mail  and  plate  of  Milan  steel ; 
But  his  strong  helm,  of  mighty  cost, 
Was  all  with  burnish'd  gold  emboss'd  : 
Amid  the  plumage  of  the  crest 
A  falcon  hover'd  on  her  nest, 
With  wings  outspread,  and  forward  breast ; 
E'en  such  a  falcon,  on  his  shield, 
Soar'd  sable  in  an  uzure  field  : 
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The  golden  legend  bore  aright, 

m^io  cij«ck«  at  m»,  ta  beaily  i«  blgljt. 

Blue  was  the  charger's  broider'd  rein  ; 
Blue  ribbons  decW  his  arching  mane ; 
The  knightly  housing's  ample  fold 
Was  velvet  blue,  and  trapped  with  gold. 

vir. 
Behind  him  rode  two  gallant  squires, 
Of  noble  name,  and  knightly  sires  ; 
They  bum'd  the  gilded  spurs  to  claim  ; 
For  well  could  each  a  war-horse  tamo, 
Could  di aw  the  bow,  the  sword  could  sway, 
And  lightly  bear  the  ring  away  ; 
Nor  less  with  courteous  precepts  stored, 
Could  dance  in  hall,  and  carve  at  board, 
And  frame  love-ditties  passing  rare. 
And  sing  them  to  a  Indy-fair. 

VIII. 

Four  men-at  arms  came  at  their  backs, 

With  halbert,  bill,  and  battle-axe  ; 

They  bore  Lord  Marmion's  lance  so  strong, 

And  led  his  sumpter-mules  along, 

And  ambling  palf.dy,  when  at  need 

Him  listed  ease  his  battle-steed. 

The  last  and  trustiest  of  the  four, 

On  high  his  forky  pennon  bore  ; 

Like  swallow's  tail,  in  shape  and  hue, 

Flutter'd  the  streamer  glossy  blue, 

Where,  blazon'd  sable,  as  before, 

The  towering  falcon  seem'd  to  soar. 

Last,  twenty  yeomen,  two  and  two. 

In  hosen  black,  and  jerkins  blue, 
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With  falcons  broider'd  on  each  breast, 
Attended  on  their  lord's  behest 
Each,  chosen  for  an  archer  good, 
Knew  hunting-craft  by  lake  or  wood  ; 
Each  one  a  six-foot  bow  could  bend, 
And  far  a  cloth-yard  shaft  could  send  ; 
Each  held  a  boar-spear  tou^h  and  strong, 
And  at  their  belts  their  quivers  rung. 
Their  dusty  palfreys,  and  array, 
Show'd  they  had  march'd  a  weary  way. 

IX. 

'Tis  meet  that  I  should  tell  you  now, 
How  fairly  arm'd,  and  order  d  how. 

The  soldiers  of  the  guard, 
With  musket,  pike,  and  morion, 
To  welcome  noble  J    trmion, 

Stood  in  the  Castie  ^ard  ; 
Minstrels  and  trumpeters  were  there. 
The  gunner  held  his  linstock  yare, 

For  welcome-shot  prepared : 
Enter'd  the  train,  and  such  a  clang, 
As  then  through  all  his  turrets  rang. 

Old  Norham  never  heard. 


The  guards  their  morrice-pikes  advanced, 

The  trumpets  flourish'd  brave, 
The  cannon  from  the  ramparts  glanced, 

And  thundering  welcome  gave. 
A  blithe  salute,  in  martial  sort, 

The  minstrels  well  might  sound, 
For,  as  Lord  Marmion  cross'd  the  court, 

He  scatter'd  an^;els  round. 


MARMION. 

••'  Welcome  to  Norham,  Marmion  ♦ 

Stout  heart,  .md  open  hand  ! 
AVell  dcE>  thou  brook  thy  gallant  roan, 

Thou  flower  of  English  land  I " 

xr. 
Two  pursuivants,  whom  tabarta  deck, 
With  silver  scutcheon  round  their  neck, 

Stood  on  the  steps  of  stone, 
Hy  which  you  reach  the  donjon  gatf, 
And  there,  with  herald  pomp  and  state, 

They  hail'd  Lord  Marmion  : 
They  hail'd  him  Lord  of  Fontenaye, 
Of  Lutterward,  and  Scrivelbaye, 

Of  Tamworth  tower  and  town  ; 
And  he,  their  courtesy  to  requito, 
Gave  them  a  chain  of  twelve  marks'  weight. 

All  as  he  lighted  down. 
'•  Now,  largesse,  largesse,  Lord  Marmion, 

Knight  of  the  crest  of  gold  ! 
A  blazon'd  shield,  in  battle  won. 

Ne'er  gr-^ded  heart  so  bold." 

rii. 
They  marshall'd  him  to  the  Castle-hall, 

Where  the  guests  stood  all  aside, 
And  loudly  flourish'd  the  trumpet-call. 

And  the  heralds  loudly  cried, 
—'•  Room,  lordiugs,  room  for  Ltrd  Marmion, 

With  the  crest  and  helm  of  gold  \ 
Full  well  we  know  the  trophies  won 

In  the  lists  of  Cottiswold  : 
There,  vainly  Ralph  de  Wilton  strove 

'Gainst  Marmion's  force  to  stand  ; 
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To  him  he  lost  hia  Iady>love, 

And  to  the  King  his  land. 
Ourselves  beheld  the  listed  field, 

A  sight  both  sad  and  fair  ; 
We  saw  Lord  Marmion  pierce  hb  shield, 

And  saw  his  saddle  bare  : 
We  saw  the  victor  win  the  crest 

He  wean  with  worthy  pride  ; 
And  on  the  gibbet-tree,  reversed, 

His  foeman's  scntcheon  tied. 
Place,  nobles,  for  the  Falcon-Knight ! 

Room,  room,  ye  gentles  gay, 
For  him  who  conquer'd  in  the  right, 

Marmion  of  Fontenaye  !  " 

XIII. 

Then  stepp'd  to  meet  that  noble  Lord, 

Sir  Hugh  the  Heron  bold, 
Baron  of  Twisell,  and  of  Ford, 

And  Captain  of  the  Hold. 
He  led  Lord  Marmion  to  the  dais, 

Raised  o'er  the  pavement  high, 
And  placed  him  in  the  upper  place — 

They  feast  i  full  and  high  : 
The  whiles  u  Northern  harper  rude 
Chanted  a  rhyme  of  deadly  feud, 

"  How  the  fierce  Thirwalls,  and  Ridleys  all, 
Stout  Willimondswick, 
And  Hardridinq  Dick, 

And  Hvghie  of  Sawdon,  and  Will  o'  the  TV  all, 
Have  set  on  Sir  Albany  Feather stonhaur/h, 
And  taken  his  life  at  the  Deadman' s-shaw. " 

Scantly  Lord  Marmion's  ear  could  brook 
The  harper's  b^ixburoub  Uy  , 
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Yet  much  he  praised  the  pains  he  took, 
And  well  those  pains  did  pay : 
For  lady's  suit,  and  minstrel's  strain. 
By  knight  should  ne'er  be  heard  in  vain. 


XIV. 

**  Now,  good  Lord  Marmion,"  Heron  says, 

**  Of  your  fair  courtesy, 
I  pray  you  bide  some  little  space 

In  this  poor  tower  with  me. 
Here  may  you  keep  your  arms  from  ruat, 

May  breathe  your  war-horse  well ; 
Seldom  hath  pass'd  a  week  but  giust 

Or  feat  of  arms  befell : 
The  Scots  can  reiu  a  mettled  steed ; 

And  love  to  couch  a  spear — 
Saint  George  1  a  stirring  life  they  lead, 

That  have  such  ncighijours  near. 
Then  stay  with  us  a  little  space, 

Our  northern  wars  to  learn  ; 
I  pray  you,  for  your  lady's  grace  !  " 

Lord  Marmion's  brow  grew  stern. 

XV. 

The  Captain  mark'd  his  alter'd  lookj 

And  gave  a  squire  the  sign  ; 
A  mighty  wassail-bowl  he  took, 

And  crown'd  it  high  in  wine. 
' '  Now  pledge  me  here,  Lord  Marmion  : 

But  first  I  pray  thee  fair. 
Where  hast  thou  left  that  '>age  of  thine, 
That  used  to  serve  thy  cu     if  wine, 

Whose  beauty  wa»  so  ri  e  '\ 
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When  last  in  Rabv  towers  we  met, 

The  boy  I  closely  eyed, 
And  often  mark'd  his  cheeks  were  wet 

With  tears  he  fain  would  hide  : 
His  was  no  rugged  horse-boy's  hand. 
To  burnish  shield  or  sharpen  brand, 

Or  saddle  battle-steed  ; 
But  meeter  scem'd  for  lady  fair, 
To  fan  her  cheek,  or  curl  her  hair, 
Or  through  embroidery,  rich  and  rare, 

The  slender  silk  to  lead  ; 
His  skin  was  fair,  his  rinsjlets  gold, 

His  bosom — when  he  sigh'd, 
The  russet  doublet's  rugged  fold 

Could  scarce  repel  its  pride  ! 
Say,  hast  thou  given  that  lovely  youth 

To  serve  in  lady's  bower  t 
Or  was  the  gentle  page,  in  sooth, 

A  gentle  paramour  I " 

XVI. 

Lord  Marmion  ill  could  brook  such  jest ; 

He  roll'd  his  kindling  eye, 
With  pain  his  rising  wrath  suppress  d. 

Yet  made  a  calm  reply  :  ,,    ,  . 

"That  boy  thou  thought'st  so  goodly  fair, 
He  might  not  brook  the  northern  air  ; 
More  of  his  fate  if  thou  wouldst  learn, 
I  left  him  sick  in  Lindisfarno  : 
Enough  of  him—But,  Heron,  say- 
Why  does  thy  lovely  lady  gay 
Disdain  to  grace  the  hall  to-day  « 
Or  has  that  dame,  so  fair  and  safjp, 
Gone  ou  some  pious  pilgrimage  1 '  — 
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He  fepoke  in  covert  scorn,  for  fame 
Whisper'd  light  Ulea  of  Heron's  dame. 

XVII. 

Unmark'd,  at  least  unreck'd,  the  taunt ; 

Careless  the  Knight  replied — 
••  No  bird,  whose  feathers  gaily  flaunt, 

Delights  in  cage  to  bide : 
Norham  is  grim  and  grated  close, 
Hemm'd  in  oy  battlement  and  fosse, 

And  many  a  darksome  tower  ; 
And  better  loves  my  lady  bright 
To  sit  in  liberty  and  light, 

In  fair  Queen  Margaret's  bower. 
We  hold  our  greyhound  in  our  hand, 

Our  falcon  on  our  glove  ; 
But  where  shall  we  find  leash  or  band 

For  dame  that  loves  to  rove  ? 
Let  the  wild  falcon  soar  her  swing, 
She'll  stoop  when  she  has  tired  her  wing.** 

XVIII. 

"Nay,  if  with  Royal  James's  bride 

The  lovely  Lady  Heron  bide, 

Behold  me  here  a  messenger, 

Your  tender  greetings  prompt  to  boar ; 

For,  to  the  Scottish  court  aJdress'd, 

I  journey  at  our  King's  behest. 

And  pray  you,  of  your  grace,  provide 

For  me,  and  mine,  a  trusty  guide. 

I  have  not  ridden  in  Scotland  since 

James  back'd  the  cause  of  that  mock  prince 

Warbeck,  that  Flemish  counterfeit, 

Who  on  the  gibbet  paid  the  clieat. 
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Tlien  did  I  march  with  Surrey's  power, 
What  time  we  razed  old  Ayton  tower." 

XIX. 

••  For  auch-Hke  need,  my  lord,  I  trow, 
Norham  can  find  von  guides  enow  ; 
For  here  be  some  have  prick'd  as  far, 
On  Scottish  ground,  as  to  Dunbar  ; 
Have  drunk  the  monks  of  St  Bothan's  ale. 
And  driven  the  beeves  of  Lauderdale  ; 
Harried  the  wives  of  Greenlaw's  goods, 
And  given  them  light  to  set  their  hoods." 

XX. 

•'  Now,  in  good  sooth,"  Lord  Marmion  cried, 

••  Were  I  in  warlike  wise  to  ride, 

A  better  guard  I  would  not  la^^k 

Then  your  stout  forayers  at  my  back  ; 

But,  as  in  form  of  peace  I  go, 

A  friendly  messenger,  to  know. 

Why  through  all  Scotland,  near  and  far, 

Their  King  is  mustering  troops  for  war, 

The  sight  of  plundering  border  speaia 

Might  justify  suspicious  fea'-s, 

And  deadly  feud,  or  thirst  of  spoil, 

Break  out  in  some  unseemly  broil : 

A  herald  were  my  fitting  guide  ; 

Or  friar,  sworn  in  peace  to  bide  ; 

Or  pardoner,  or  travelling  priest. 

Or  strolling  pilgrim,  at  the  least. " 

XXI. 

The  Captain  mused  a  little  space. 
And  pass'd  his  hand  across  bis  face. 
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— "  Fain  would  I  find  the  guide  you  want, 
But  ill  may  spare  a  puriuivant, 
The  onl  •  men  that  safe  can  ride 
Mine  en  anus  on  the  Scottish  side  : 
And  thoufjh  a  bishop  built  this  fort, 
Few  holy  brethren  here  resort ; 
Even  our  good  cha}*lain,  as  I  ween, 
Since  our  last  siege,  we  have  not  set^i : 
The  mass  he  might  not  sing  or  say, 
Upon  one  stinted  meal  a-day  ; 
So,  safe  he  sat  in  Durham  aisle, 
And  pray'd  for  our  success  the  while. 
Our  Norham  vicar,  woe  betide, 
Is  all  too  well  in  case  to  ride  ; 
The  priest  of  Shoreswood — he  could  rein 
The  wildest  war-horse  in  your  train  ; 
Hut  then,  no  spearman  in  ihe  hall 
Will  sooner  swear,  or  stab,  or  brawl. 
Friar  John  of  Tillmouth  were  the  man  ; 
L  blithesome  brother  at  the  can, 
A  welcome  guest  in  hall  and  bower, 
He  knows  each  castle,  town,  ami  tower, 
'n  which  the  wine  and  ale  is  good, 
I'wixt  Newcastle  and  Holy-Rood. 
But  that  good  man,  as  ill  befalls, 
Hath  seldom  left  our  castle  walls, 
Since,  on  the  vigil  of  St.  Bede, 
In  evil  hour,  he  cross'd  the  Tweed, 
To  teach  Dame  Alison  her  creed. 
Old  Bu^htrig  found  him  with  his  wife  : 
And  John,  an  enemy  to  strife. 
Sans  frock  and  hood,  fled  for  his  life. 
The  'ealous  churl  liath  deeply  swoie, 
Thf^t,  if  a^ain  he  venture  o'er, 
N-N 
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He  shall  shriere  penitent  no  more. 
Little  he  lovet  such  risks,  I  know ;      ^^ 
Yet,  in  your  guard,  perchance  will  go. 

XXII. 

Young  Selby,  at  the  fair  hall-board, 

Carved  to  his  uncle  aud  thr.t  lord, 

And  reverently  took  up  the  word. 

"  Kind  uncle,  woe  were  we  each  one. 

If  harm  should  hap  to  brother  John. 

He  is  a  man  of  mirthful  speech. 

Can  many  a  game  and  gambol  teach  ; 

Full  well  ot  tables  can  ne  play. 

And  sweep  at  bowls  the  stake  away. 

Nor  can  a  lustier  carol  bawl, 

The  needfullest  among  us  all. 

When  time  hangs  heavy  in  the  hall, 

And  snow  comes  thick  at  Christmas  tidoi 

And  we  can  neither  hunt,  nor  ride 

A  foray  on  the  Scottish  side. 

The  vow'd  revenge  of  Bughtrig  rude 

May  end  in  worse  than  loss  of  hood. 

Let  Friar  John,  in  safety,  still 

In  chimney-corner  snore  his  fill, 

Roast  hissing  crabs,  or  flagons  swill 

Last  night,  to  Norham  there  came  one 

Will  better  guide  Lord  Marmion."— 

•'  Nephew,"  quoth  Heron,  "  by  my  fay,  ^ 

WcP  •  -vst  thou  spoke  ;  say  forth  thy  say. 

XXIII. 

"  lloie  is  a  holy  Palmer  como, 

From  Salom  first,  and  last  from  Rome  ; 
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One,  that  hath  kisa'd  the  bleueJ  tomb, 
And  Tiaittd  each  holy  shriQe 
In  Araby  and  Palestine  ; 
On  hilla  of  Armenie  hath  been, 
Where  Noah's  ark  may  yet  be  seen  ; 
Br  that  Red  Sea,  too,  hath  he  trod, 
Which  parted  at  the  prophet's  rod  ; 
In  Sinai's  wilderness  he  saw 
The  Mount,  where  Israel  heard  the  law, 
'Mid  thnnder-dint,  and  flashing  levin, 
And  shdiljws,  mists,  and  darkness,  giveu. 
He  shows  Saint  James's  cockle-shell, 
Of  fair  Montserrat,  too,  can  tell ; 

And  of  that  Qrot  where  Olives  Lod, 
Where,  darling  of  each  heart  and  ey^, 
From  all  the  youth  of  Sicily, 

Saint  Rosalie  retired  to  God. 
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XXIV; 

•*To  stout  Saint  George  of  Norwi      merry, 
Saint  Thomas,  too,  of  Cant(  rbury, 
Cuthbert  of  Durham  anc*.  Saint  Bede, 
For  his  sins'  pardon  hath  b'  pray'd. 
He  knows  the  pa  .-,e^  of  the  .v>rth. 
And  seeks  far  shrl^w:)  beyond  the  Forth  ; 
Little  he  eats,  and  long  will  wake. 
And  drinks  but  of  the  stream  or  lake. 
This  were  a  guide  o'er  moor  and  dale  ; 
But,  when  our  John  hath  quaff 'd  bis  alt), 
As  little  a8  the  wind  that  blows. 
And  warms  itself  against  his  nose, 
Kens  he,  or  cares,  which  way  he  goes." — 
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XXV. 

"  Gramercy  !  "  quoth  Lord  Marmion, 
•*  Full  loth  were  I,  that  Friar  John, 
That  venerable  man,  for  me, 
"V^ere  placed  in  fear  or  jeopardy. 
If  this  same  Palmer  will  me  lead 

From  hence  to  Holy-Rood, 
Like  his  good  saint,  I'll  pay  his  meed, 
Instead  of  cockle-shell,  or  bead, 

With  angels  fair  and  good. 
I  love  such  holy  ramblers  ;  still 
They  know  to  charm  a  weary  hill, 

With  song,  romance,  or  lay : 
Some  joval  tale,  or  glee,  or  jest, 
Some  lying  legend,  at  the  least, 

They  bring  to  cheer  the  way."— 


XXVI, 

••  Ah  1  noble  sir,"  young  Selby  said. 

And  finger  on  his  lip  he  laid, 

'•  This  man  knows  much,  perchance  e'en  more 

Than  he  could  learn  by  holy  lore. 

Still  to  himself  he's  muttering. 

And  shrinks  as  at  some  unseen  thing. 

Last  night  we  listen'd  at  his  cell ; 

Strange  sounds  we  heard,  and,  sooth  to  tell, 

He  murmur'd  on  till  morn,  howe'er 

No  living  mortal  could  be  near. 

Sometimes  I  thought  I  heard  it  plain, 

As  other  voices  spoke  again. 

I  cannot  tell — I  like  it  not— 

Friar  John  hath  told  us  it  is  wrote, 
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No  conscience  clear,  and  void  of  wrong, 
Can  rest  awake,  and  pray  so  Ion;;. 
Himself  still  sleeps  before  his  beads 
Have  marked  ten  aves,  and  two  creeds." 

xxvir. 
— "  Let  pass,"  quoth  Marmion  ;  '*  by  my  fay. 
This  man  shall  guide  me  on  my  way, 
Although  the  great  arch-fiend  and  he 
Had  sworn  themselves  of  company. 
So  please  you,  gentle  youth,  to  call 
This  Palmer  to  the  Castle-halL" 
The  summon'd  Palmer  came  in  place  ; 
His  sable  cowl  o'erhung  his  face ; 
In  his  black  mantle  was  be  clad, 
"With  Peter's  keys,  in  cloth  of  red. 

On  his  broad  shoulders  wrought ; 
The  scallop  shell  his  cap  did  deck  ; 
The  crucinx  around  his  neck 

Was  from  Loretto  brought ; 
His  sandals  wi;ie  with  travel  tore, 
Staff,  budget,  bottle,  scrip,  he  wore  ; 
The  faded  palm-branch  in  his  hand 
Show'd  pilgrim  from  the  Holy  Land. 

XXVIII. 

When  as  the  Palmer  came  in  hall, 

No  lord,  nor  knight,  was  there  more  tall, 

Nor  had  a  statelier  step  withal, 

Or  look'd  more  high  and  keen  ; 
For  no  saluting  did  he  wait, 
But  strode  across  the  hall  of  stato, 
And  fronted  Marmion  where  he  sate. 

As  he  his  peer  had  been. 
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But  his  gaunt  frame  was  worn  with  toil ; 
His  cheek  was  sunk,  alas  the  while  I 
And  when  he  struggled  at  a  smile, 

His  eye  look'd  haggard  wild : 
Poor  wretch  1  the  mother  that  him  baroj 
If  she  had  been  in  presence  there, 
In  his  wan  face,  and  snn-burn'd  hair, 

She  had  not  known  her  child. 
Danger,  long  travel,  want,  or  woe, 
Soon  change  the  form  that  best  we  know — 
For  deadly  fear  can  time  outgo, 

And  blanch  at  once  the  hair  ; 
Hard  toil  can  roughen  form  and  face, 
And  want  can  quench  the  eye's  bright  grace, 
Nor  does  old  age  a  wrinkle  trace 

More  deeply  than  despair. 
Happy  whom  none  of  these  befall. 
But  this  poor  Palmer  knew  them  all. 

XXIX. 

Lord  Marmion  then  his  boon  did  ask  ; 
The  Palmer  took  on  him  the  task, 
So  he  would  march  with  morning  tide, 
To  Scottish  court  to  be  bis  guide. 
••  But  I  have  solemn  vows  to  pay, 
And  may  not  linger  by  the  way, 

To  fair  St  Andrews  bound, 
Within  the  ocean-cave  to  pray, 
Where  good  Saint  Rule  his  holy  lay 
From  midnight  to  the  dawn  of  day, 

Sung  to  the  billows'  sound  ; 
Thence  to  Saint  Fillan's  blessed  well, 
Whose  spring  can  frenzied  dreams  di:ipcl, 

And  the  crazed  brain  restore : 
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Saint  Mary  grant,  that  cave  or  spring 
Could  back  to  peace  my  bosom  bring, 
Or  bid  it  throb  no  more  I " 

XXX. 

And  now  the  midnight  draught  of  sleep, 
Where  wine  and  spices  richly  steep, 
In  massive  bowl  of  silver  deep, 

The  page  presents  on  knee. 
Lord  Marmion  drank  a  fair  good  rest, 
The  Captain  pledged  his  noble  gues^, 
The  cup  went  through  among  the  rest, 

Who  drain'd  it  merrily  ; 
Alone  the  Palmer  pass'd  it  by, 
Though  Selby  press'd  him  courteously. 
This  was  a  sign  the  feast  was  o'er  ; 
It  hush'd  the  merry  wassel  roar, 

The  minstrels  ceased  to  sound. 
Soon  in  the  castle  nought  was  heard 
But  the  slow  footstep  of  the  guard. 

Pacing  his  sober  round. 
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"With  early  dawn  Lord  Marmion  rose  : 

And  first  the  chapel  doors  unclose  ; 

Then,  after  morning  rites  were  done 

(A  hasty  mass  from  Friar  John), 

And  knight  and  squire  had  broke  their  fast, 

On  rich  substantial  repast. 

Lord  Marmion's  bugles  blew  to  horse  : 

Then  came  the  stirrup-cup  in  course  : 

Between  the  Baron  and  his  host 

No  point  of  courtesy  was  lost ; 
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High  thanks  were  by  Lord  Marmion  paid, 
Solemn  excuse  the  Captain  made, 
Till,  filing  from  the  gate,  had  pass'd 
That  noble  train,  their  Lord  the  last. 
Then  loudly  rung  the  trumpet  call ; 
Thunder'd  the  cannon  from  the  wall, 

And  shook  the  Scottish  shore  ; 
Around  the  castle  eddied  slow. 
Volumes  of  smok''  as  white  as  snow, 

And  hid  its  turrets  hoar  ; 
Till  they  roll'd  forth  upon  the  air, 
And  met  the  river  breezes  there, 
Which  gave  again  the  prospect  fair. 


CANTO  SECOND. 

THE  CONVENT. 
I. 

The  breeze  which  swept  away  the  smoke, 

Round  Norham  Castle  roU'd, 
When  all  the  loud  artillery  spoke, 
With  lightning.flash  and  thunder-stroke. 

As  Marmion  left  the  Hold. 
It  curi'd  not  Tweed  alone,  that  breeze, 
For,  far  upon  Northumbrian  seas, 

It  freshly  blew,  and  strong, 
Where,  from  high  Whitby's  cloister'd  pile, 
Bound  to  St.  Cuthbert's  Holy  Isle, 

It  bore  a  bark  along. 
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U|»on  the  cale  she  stoop'd  her  side, 
And  bounded  o'er  the  swelling  tide, 

As  she  were  dancing  home  ; 
The  merrv  seamen  laugh'd,  to  see 
Their  gallant  ship  so  lustily 

Furrow  the  green  sea-foam. 
Much  joy'd  they  in  their  honour'd  freight, 
For,  on  the  deck,  in  chair  of  state, 
The  Abbess  of  Saint  Hilda  placed, 
With  five  fair  nuns,  the  galley  graced. 


II. 

Twas  sweet  to  see  these  holy  maids, 
Like  birds  escaped  to  green-wood  shades 

Their  first  flight  from  the  cage, 
How  timid,  and  how  curious  too. 
For  all  to  them  was  strange  and  new, 
And  all  the  common  sights  they  view, 

Their  wonderment  engage. 
One  eyed  the  shrouds  and  swelling  sail, 

With  many  a  benedicite  ; 
One  at  the  rippling  sur^'e  grew  pale, 

And  would  for  terror  pray  ; 
Then  shriek'd,  because  the  sea-dog,  nigh, 
His  round  black  head,  and  sparkling  eye, 

Rear'd  o'er  the  foaming  spray  ; 
And  one  would  still  adjust  her  veil, 
Disorder'd  by  the  summer  gale, 
Perchance  lest  some  more  worldly  cyo 
Her  dedicated  charms  might  spy ; 
Perchance,  because  such  action  graced 
Her  fair-turned  arm  and  slender  waist. 
Light  was  each  eimple  bosom  there, 
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Save  two,  who  ill  might  pleasure  share — 
The  Abbess  and  the  Novice  Clare. 

III. 
The  Abbess  was  of  noble  blood, 
But  early  took  the  veil  and  hood, 
Ere  upon  life  she  cast  a  look, 
Or  knew  the  world  that  she  forsook. 
Fair  too  she  was,  and  kind  had  been 
As  she  was  fair,  but  ne'er  had  seen 
For  her  a  timid  lover  sigh. 
Nor  knew  the  influence  of  her  eye. 
Love,  to  her  ear,  was  but  a  name 
Combined  with  vanity  and  shame  ; 
Her  hopes,  her  fears,  her  joys,  were  all 
Bounded  within  the  cloister  wall : 
The  deadliest  sin  her  mind  could  reach, 
Was  of  monastic  rale  the  breach  ; 
And  her  ambition's  highest  aim 
To  emulate  Saint  Hilda's  fame. 
For  this  she  gave  her  ample  dower, 
To  raise  the  convent's  eastern  tower  ; 
For  this,  with  carving  rare  and  quaint, 
She  deck'd  the  chapel  of  the  saint, 
And  gave  the  relic-shrine  of  cost. 
With  ivory  and  gems  emboss'd. 
The  poor  her  Convent's  bounty  bleat. 
The  pilgrim  in  its  halls  luund  rest 

rv. 

Black  was  her  garb,  her  rigid  rule 
Reform'd  on  Benedictine  school ; 
Her  cheek  was  pale,  her  form  was  spare  j 
Vigils,  and  penitence  austere, 
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Had  earlv  quenched  the  li^ht  of  youth, 
But  gentle  was  the  dame,  m  sooth  ; 
Thongh,  vain  of  her  religious  sway, 
She  loved  to  see  her  maids  obey. 
Yet  nothing  stern  was  she  in  cell, 
And  the  nuns  loved  their  Abbess  well. 
Sad  was  this  voyage  to  the  dame  ; 
Summon'd  to  Lindisfame,  she  came, 
There,  with  Saint  Cuthbert's  Abbot  old, 
And  Tynemouth's  Prioress,  to  hold 
A  chapter  of  St.  Benedict, 
For  inquisition  stem  and  strict, 
On  two  apostates  from  the  faith, 
And,  if  need  were,  to  doom  to  death. 

V. 

Nought  say  I  here  of  Sister  Clare, 
Save  this,  that  she  was  young  and  fair  ; 
As  yet,  a  novice  unprofess'd. 
Lovely  and  gentle,  but  distress'd. 
She  was  betroth'd  to  one  now  dead, 
Or  worse,  who  had  dishonour'd  fled. 
Her  kinsmen  bade  her  give  her  hand 
To  one,  v*ao  loved  her  for  her  land  : 
Herself,  almost  heart-broken  now, 
Was  bent  to  take  the  vestal  vow. 
And  shroud  within  Saint  Hilda's  gloom 
Her  blasted  hopes  and  wither'd  bloom. 

VI. 

She  sate  upon  the  galley's  prow, 
And  seem'd  to  mark  the  waves  below  ; 
Nay,  seem'd,  so  fix'd  her  look  and  eye, 
To  count  them  as  they  glided  by. 
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She  saw  them  not— 'twas  socming  all- 
Far  other  scene  hor  thoaghts  recall— 
A  sun-soorch'd  desert,  waste  and  bare, 
Nor  wares,  nor  breezes,  murmur'd  there ; 
There  saw  she,  where  some  careless  hand 
O'er  t  dead  corpse  had  heap'd  the  sand. 
To  hide  it  till  the  jackals  come, 
To  tear  it  from  the  scanty  tomb.— 
See  what  a  woeful  look  was  given. 
As  she  raised  up  her  eyes  to  heaven  I 

VII. 

Lovely,  and  gentle,  and  distross'd— 

These  charms  might  tame  the  fiercest  breast ; 

Harpers  have  sun'^,  '.nd  poets  told, 

That  he,  in  fury  uiivontroll'd. 

The  shaggy  monarch  of  the  wood. 

Before  a  virgin,  fair  and  good. 

Hath  pacified  his  savage  mood. 

But  passions  in  the  human  frame 

Oft  put  the  lion's  rage  to  shame  : 

And  jealousy,  by  dark  intrigue, 

With  sordid  avarice  in  league, 

Had  practised  with  their  bowl  and  knife. 

Against  the  ipourner's  harmless  life. 

This  crime  was  charged  'gainst  those  who  lay 

Prison'd  in  Cuthbert's  islet  grey. 

Vill. 

And  now  the  vessel  skirts  the  strand 
Of  mountainous  Northumberland  ; 
Towns,  towers,  and  halls,  successive  rise, 
And  catch  the  nun's  delighted  eyes. 
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Monk-Wearmonth  soon  behind  them  lay  ; 

And  Tynemoutb'a  priory  and  bay  ; 

They  mark'd,  amid  her  trees,  the  hall 

Of  lofty  Seaton-Delaval ; 

Thev  saw  the  Blythe  and  Wansbeck  floods 

Rnsh  to  the  soa  through  sounding  woods  ; 

Thev  pass'd  the  tower  of  Widdrington, 

Mother  of  many  a  valiant  son  ; 

At  Coquet'isle  their  beads  they  tell 

To  the  |;ood  Saint  who  own'd  the  cell  ; 

Then  did  the  Alne  attention  claim, 

And  Warkworth,  proud  of  Percy's  name ; 

And  next,  they  cross'd  themselves,  to  lu-ur 

The  whitening  breakers  sound  so  near, 

Where,  boiling  thro'  the  rocks,  they  roar 

On  Dunstanborough's  cavem'd  shore  ; 

Thy  tower,  proud  Samborough,  mark'd  thoy  there, 

King  Ida's  castle,  huge  and  square, 

From  its  tall  rock  look  grimly  down, 

And  on  the  swelling  ocean  frown  ; 

Then  from  the  coast  they  bore  away, 

And  reach'd  the  Holy  Island's  bay. 
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IX. 

The  tide  did  now  its  flood-mark  gain, 
And  girdled  in  the  Saint's  domain  : 
For,  with  the  flow  and  ebb,  its  style 
Varies  from  continent  to  isle  ; 
Dry-shod,  o'er  sands,  twice  every  «lay, 
The  pilgrims  to  the  shrine  find  way  j 
Twice  every  day,  the  waves  efface 
Of  staves  and  sandall'd  feet  the  trace. 
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As  to  the  port  the  galley  flew, 
Higher  and  higher  roee  to  view 
The  Castle  with  its  battled  walls, 
The  ancient  Monastery's  halls, 
A  solemn,  huge,  and  dark-red  pile, 
Placed  on  the  margin  of  the  isle. 

X. 

In  Saxon  strength  that  Abbey  frown'd, 
With  massive  arches  broad  and  round, 

That  rose  alternate,  row  and  row, 

On  ponderous  columns,  short  and  low, 
Built  ere  the  art  was  known, 

Bv  pointed  aisle,  and  shafted  stalk, 

The  arcades  of  an  alley'd  walk 
To  emulate  in  stone. 
On  the  deep  walls,  the  heathen  Dane 
Had  pour'd  his  impious  rage  in  vain  ; 
And  needful  was  such  strength  to  these. 
Exposed  to  the  tempestuous  seas, 
Scourged  by  the  winds'  eternal  sway, 
Open  to  rovers  fierce  as  they, 
Which  could  twelve  hundred  years  withstand 
Winds,  waves,  and  northern  pirates'  haii.i. 
Not  but  that  portions  of  the  pile, 
Rebuilded  in  a  later  style, 
Show'd  where  the  spoiler's  hand  had  been  j 
Not  but  the  wasting  sea-breeze  keen 
Had  worn  the  pillar's  carving  quaint, 
And  moulder'd  in  his  niche  the  saint, 
And  rounded,  with  consuming  power, 
The  pointed  angles  of  each  tower ; 
Yet  still  entire  the  Abbey  stood. 
Like  veteran,  worn,  but  unsubdued. 
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XI. 

Soon  u  they  near'cl  his  turrets  strong, 
The  maidens  raised  Saint  Hilda  s  song, 
And  with  the  sea-wa^e  and  the  wind. 
Their  voices,  sweetly  shrill,  combined, 

And  made  harmonious  close ; 
Then,  answering  from  the  sandv  shore, 
Half  drown'd  amid  the  breakers'  roar, 

According  chorus  rose : 
Down  to  the  haven  of  the  Isle, 
The  monks  and  nuns  in  order  file. 
From  Cuthbert's  cloisters  grim ; 
Banner  and  cross,  and  relics  there. 
To  meet  St  Hilda's  maids,  they  bare  ; 
And,  as  they  canght  the  sounds  on  air, 

Thev  echoed  back  the  hymn. 
The  islanders,  in  jovous  mood, 
Rush'd  emulously  through  the  flood, 

To  hale  the  bark  to  land  ; 
Conspicuous  by  her  veil  and  hood. 
Signing  the  cross,  the  Abbess  stood, 
And  olesa'd  them  with  her  hand. 


XII. 

Suppose  we  now  the  welcome  said, 
Supnose  the  Convent  banquet  made  ; 

All  through  the  holy  dome, 
Through  cloister,  aisle,  and  gallery, 
Wherever  vestal  maid  might  pry, 
Nor  risk  to  meet  unhallow'd  eye, 

The  stranger  sisters  roam  ; 
Till  fell  the  evening  damp  with  dew, 
And  the  sharp  sea-breeze  coldly  blew, 
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Fur  there,  erea  rammer  night  ii  chill. 
Then,  having  stray'd  anii  gazed  their  Ail, 

Thov  closed  around  the  fire  ; 
And  all,  in  turn,  eeiay'd  to  paint 
The  rival  merits  of  thoir  saint, 

A  theme  that  ne'er  can  tire 
A  holy  maid  ;  for  be  it  known, 
That  their  saint's  honour  in  their  own. 


XIII. 

Then  Whitby's  nuns  ezultinf'  told, 
How  tu  their  house  three  Baroud  bold 

Must  menial  service  do  ; 
While  horns  blow  out  a  note  of  sliame. 
And  monks  crv  '•  Fye  upon  your  name  I 
In  wrath,  for  loss  r     ''Ivan  game, 

St  Hilda's  priest  ye  slew.  — 
"  This,  on  AsccusioU'dav,  each  year. 
While  labouring;  on  our  harbour-pier, 
Must  Herbert,  Bruce,  and  Percy  hear. " — 
They  told,  how  in  their  convent  cell 
A  Saxon  princess  once  did  dwell, 

The  lovely  Edelfled ; 
And  how,  of  thousand  snakes,  each  one 
Was  changed  into  a  coil  of  stone. 

When  holy  Hilda  pray'd. 
Themselves,  within  their  holy  bound, 
Their  stony  folds  had  often  found. 
They  told  how  sea-fowls'  pinions  fail 
As  over  Whitby's  towers  they  sail, 
And  sinking  down,  with  fiutterings  faint, 
They  do  their  homage  to  the  saint. 
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XIV. 

Nor  diil  5?t.  Ciithbert'g  daujrliters  fail 
To  vie  with  theso  in  holy  tale  ; 
His  body's  resting-idacc,  of  old, 
How  oft  their  patron  chanpred,  they  told  ; 
How,  when  the  rude  Dane  burn'd  their  pile, 
i'he  monks  fled  forth  from  Holy  Isle  ; 
O'er  northern  mountain,  marsh,  and  moor, 
From  sea  to  sea,  from  shore  to  shore, 
Seven  years  Saint  Cuthbert's  corpse  they  bore. 
They  rested  them  in  fair  Melrose  ; 

But  though,  alive,  ho  loved  it  well, 
Not  there  his  reli<s  might  repose  ; 

For,  wondrous  tale  to  tell  ! 
In  his  stone  coflin  forth  he  rides, 
A  ponderous  bark  for  river  tides, 
Yet  light  OS  gossamer  it  glides, 
Downward  to  Tilmouth  cell. 
Nor  long  was  his  abiding  there. 
For  southward  did  the  spit  repair  ; 
Chester-le-Street  aud  Ri^,t)on  saw 
ilia  holy  corpse,  ere  Wardilaw 

Hail'd  him  with  joj  and  fear  ; 
And,  after  many  wanderings  past, 
Me  chose  his  lordly  seat  at  last, 
Where  ^is  cathedral,  huge  and  vast, 

Looks  down  upon  the  Wear : 
There,  deep  in  Durham's  Gothic  shade?, 
His  relics  are  in  secret  laid  ; 

iJut  none  may  know  the  place, 
Save  of  his  bolie.st  servants  thrue. 
Deep  sworn  to  solemn  ..tcrecy, 
Who  share  that  wondrous  grace. 
Oo 
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Who  may  his  miracles  declare  ! 

Even  Scotland's  dauntless  king,  and  heir 

(Although  with  them  they  led 
Galwegians,  wild  as  ocean's  gale, 
And  Lodon's  knights,  all  sheathed  in  mail, 
And  the  bold  men  of  Teviotdale), 

Before  his  standard  fled. 
'Twas  he,  to  vindicate  his  reign, 
Edged  Alfred's  falchion  on  the  Dane, 
And  turn'd  the  Conqueror  back  again, 
When,  with  his  Norman  bowyer  baud, 
He  came  to  waste  Northumberland. 

XVI. 

But  fain  Saint  Hilda's  nuns  would  learn 
If,  on  a  rock  by  Lindisfame, 
Saint  Cuthbert  sit<),  and  toils  to  frame 
The  sea-born  beads  that  bear  his  name  : 
Such  tales  had  Whitby's  fishers  told. 
And  said  they  might  his  shape  behold, 

And  hear  his  anvil  sound  ; 
A  deaden'd  clang— a  huge  dim  form, 
Seen  but,  and  heard,  when  gathering  storm 

And  night  were  closing  round. 
But  this,  as  tale  of  idle  fame. 
The  nuns  of  Lindisfame  disclaim. 


XVII. 


While  round  the  fire  such  legends  go, 
Far  difterent  wae  the  scene  ot  woe, 
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Where,  in  a  secret  aisle  beneath, 
Council  was  held  of  life  and  death. 
It  was  more  dark  and  lone,  that  vault, 

Ihan  the  worst  dungeon  cell  • 
Old  Colwulf  built  it,  for  his  fault. 
In  penitence  to  dwell, 
When  he,  for  cowl  and  beads,  laid  down 
J  ne  Haxon  battle-axe  and  crown. 

^^"?«°!  w^"'^^.  chilling  every  sense 

Of  feeling,  hearing,  sight. 
Was  call'd  the  Vault  of  Penitence. 

Excluding  air  and  light. 
Was,  by  the  prelate  Sexhelm,  made 
A  place  of  burial  for  such  dead, 
As,  having  died  in  mortal  sin, 
Might  not  be  laid  the  church  within, 
Twas  now  a  place  of  punishment ; 
Whence  if  so  loud  a  shriek  were  sent 

As  reach'd  the  upper  air,  ' 

The  hearers  bless'd  themselves,  and  said, 
Til  e  spirits  of  the  sinful  dead 

Bemoan'd  their  torments  thera 

XVIII. 

But  though,  in  t!.e  monastic  pile. 
Did  of  this  penitential  aisle 

Some  vague  tradition  go, 
Few  only,  save  the  Abbot,  knew 
Where  tbe  place  lay  ;  and  still  more  few 
Were  those  who  had  from  him  the  clew 

10  that  dread  vault  to  go, 
victim  and  executioner 
Were  blindfold  when  transported  there. 
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In  low  dark  rounds  the  arches  hnng, 
From  the  rude  rock  the  side-walls  sprung  ; 
The  grave-stones,  rudely  sculptured  o'er, 
Half  sunk  in  earth,  by  time  half  wore, 
Were  all  the  pavement  of  the  floor  ; 
The  mildew-drops  fell  one  by  one, 
With  tinkling  plash,  upon  the  stone. 
A  cresset,  in  an  iron  chain, 
Which  served  to  light  this  drear  domain. 
With  damp  and  darkness  seem'd  to  strive, 
As  if  it  scarce  might  keep  alive  ; 
And  yet  it  dimly  served  to  show 
The  awful  conclave  met  below. 

XIX. 

There,  met  to  doom  in  secrecy, 

Were  placed  the  heads  of  convents  three  : 

All  servants  of  St.  Benedict, 

The  statutes  of  whose  order  strict 

On  iron  table  lay  ; 
In  long  black  dress,  on  seats  of  stone. 
Behind  were  these  three  judges  shown 

By  the  pale  cresset's  ray  : 
The  Abbess  of  St.  Hilda's,  there. 
Sat  for  a  space  with  visage  bare. 
Until,  to  hide  her  bosom's  swell. 
And  tear-drops  that  for  pity  fell, 

She  closely  drew  her  veil : 
Yon  shrouded  figure,  as  I  guess. 
By  her  proud  mien  and  flowing  dress, 
Is  Tynemouth's  haughty  Prioress, 

And  she  with  awe  looks  pale  : 
And  he,  that  Ancient  Man,  whose  sight 
Has  long  been  quench'd  by  age's  night, 
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Upon  whose  wrinkled  brow  alone, 
N^[«th,  nor  mercy's  trace,  is  shown, 

Whose  look  is  hard  and  stern- 
Saint  Cuthberfs  Abbot  is  his  style  • 

^'',n^"J?'l*y  <»"'<J.  through  the  isle, 
Ihe  Saint  of  Lindisfarne. 

XX. 

Before  them  stood  a  guilty  pair ; 
But,  though  an  equal  fate  they  share, 
Yet  one  alone  deserves  our  care. 
Her  sex  a  pa^^e's  dress  belied  ; 
The  cloak  and  doublet,  loosely  tied, 
Obscured  her  charms,  but  could  not  hide. 
Her  cap  down  o'er  her  face  she  diew  : 

And,  on  her  doublet  breast, 
She  tried  to  hide  the  badge  of  blue, 
Lord  Marmion's  falcon  crest. 
I'Ut,  at  the  Prioress'  commaii<l, 
A  Monk  undid  the  silver  band 

That  tied  her  tresses  f  tir. 
And  raised  the  bonnet  from  her  head 
And  down  her  splendid  form  they  spi'ead. 

In  rmglets  rich  and  rare. 
Constance  de  Beverley  they  know 
Sister  profess'd  of  Fontevraud,      ' 
\\  horn  the  church  number'd  with  the  dead, 
i^or  broken  vows,  and  convent  fled. 
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When  thus  her  face  was  given  to  view 
(Although  so  pallid  was  her  hue, 
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It  did  a  ghastly  contrast  boar 
To  those  bright  ringlets  glistering  fair), 
Her  look  composed,  and  steady  eye, 
Bespoke  a  matchless  constancy  ; 
And  there  she  stood  so  calm  and  pale, 
That,  but  her  breathiug  did  not  fail, 
And  motion  slight  of  eye  and  head, 
And  of  her  bosom,  warranted 
That  neither  sense  nor  pulse  she  lack.s, 
You  might  have  thought  a  form  of  wax, 
Wrought  to  the  very  life,  was  there  ; 
So  still  she  was,  so  pale,  so  fair. 


XXII. 

Her  comrade  was  a  sordid  soul. 

Such  as  does  murder  for  a  meed  ; 
Who,  but  of  fear,  knows  no  control, 
Because  his  conscience,  sear'd  and  foul, 

Feels  not  the  import  of  his  deed  ; 
One,  whose  bruto-feeling  ne'er  aspires 
Beyond  his  own  more  brute  desires. 
Such  tools  the  Tempter  ever  needs, 
To  do  the  savagest  of  deeds  ; 
For  them  no  visioned  terrors  daunt, 
Their  nights  no  fancied  spuctrcs  liaunt, 
One  fear  with  them,  of  all  most  base. 
The  fear  of  death — alone  finds  place. 
This  wretch  was  clad  in  frock  and  cowl. 
And  shamed  not  loud  to  moan  and  howl, 
His  body  on  the  floor  to  dash. 
And  crouch,  like  hound  beneath  the  lash ; 
While  his  mute  partner^  standing  near, 
Waited  her  doom  without  a  tear 
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Vet  well  the  luckless  wretch  might  .diritk, 
Well  might  her  paleness  terror  speak  ! 
i*or  there  were  seen  in  that  dark  wall, 
Two  niches,  narrow,  deep,  and  tall  ;-- 
Who  enters  at  such  grisly  door, 
Shall  ne'er,  I  ween,  find  exit  more. 
In  each  a  slender  meal  was  laid, 
Of  roots,  and  water,  and  of  bread  : 
By  each,  in  Benedictine  dress. 
Two  haggard  monks  stood  motionlt-s.s  ; 
W  ho,  holding  high  a  blazing  torch, 
bhow'd  the  grim  entrance  of  the  porch  : 
Reflecting  back  the  smoky  beam. 
The  d..rk-red  walls  and  arches  gleam. 
Hewn  stones  and  cement  were  display'd 
And  building  tools  in  order  laid. 

rxiv. 

These  executioners  were  chose, 
As  men  who  were  with  mankind  foes, 
And  with  despite  and  envy  fired, 
Into  the  cloister  had  retired  : 
Or  who,  in  desperate  doubt  of  grace, 
Strove,  by  deep  penance,  to  eflSce, 

Of  some  foul  crimo  the  stain  ; 
For,  as  the  vassals  of  her  will, 
Such  men  the  Church  selected  still 
As  either  joy'd  in  doing  ill,  ' 

Or  thought  more  grace  to  gain. 
If,  m  her  cause,  they  wrestled  down 
ieelmgs  their  nature  strove  to  own. 
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By  strange  device  were  they  brought  there, 
They  knew  not  how,  nor  knew  not  where. 

XXV. 

And  now  that  blind  old  Abbot  rose, 
To  speak  the  Chapter's  doom, 

On  those  the  wall  was  to  enclose, 
Alive,  within  the  tomb, 

But  stopp'd,  because  that  woeful  Maid, 

Gathering  her  powers,  to  speak  essay 'd. 

Twice  she  essay'd,  and  twice  in  vain ; 

Her  accents  might  no  utterance  gain ; 

Nought  but  imperfect  murmurs  slip 

From  her  convulsed  and  quivering  lip  ; 
'Twixt  each  attempt  all  was  so  still, 
You  seem'd  to  hear  a  distant  rill — 

'Twas  ocean's  swells  and  falls  ; 
For  though  this  vault  of  sin  and  fear 
Was  to  the  sounding  surge  so  near, 
A  tempest  there  you  scarce  could  hear. 
So  massive  wore  the  walls. 
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At  length,  an  effort  sent  apart 
The  blood  that  curdled  to  her  heart, 

And  light  came  to  her  eye, 
And  colour  dawn'd  upon  her  cheek, 
A  hectic  and  a  flutter'd  streak, 
Like  that  left  on  the  Cheviot  peak 

By  Autumn's  stormy  sky  ; 
And  when  her  silence  oroke  at  length; 
Still  as  she  spoke  she  gather'd  strength, 

And  arm'd  herself  to  bear. 
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It  was  a  fearful  sight  to  see 
Such  high  resolve  and  constaucy, 
In  form  so  soft  and  fair. 

XXVII. 

^xr^1^*^  "°'  ^°  implore  your  grace  ; 
Well  know  I,  for  one  minute's  space 
buccessless  might  I  sue  : 
.  Nor  do  I  speak  your  prayers  to  gain  ; 
For  if  a  death  of  lingering  pain, 
To  cleanse  my  sins,  be  penance 'vaiu, 

Vam  are  your  masses  too. — 
I  listen'd  to  a  traitor's  tale, 
I  left  the  convent  and  the  veil ; 
For  three  lon^  years  I  bow'd  my  pride, 
A  horse-boy  in  his  train  to  ride  ; 
And  well  my  folly's  meed  he  gave, 
Who  forfeited,  to  be  his  slave. 
All  here,  and  all  beyond  the  grave. - 
He  saw  young  Clara's  face  more  fair, 
He  knew  her  of  broad  lands  the  heir, 
forgot  his  vows,  his  faith  forswore, 
Ami  Constance  was  beloved  no  more     - 
Tis  an  old  tale,  and  often  told  ; 

But  did  my  fate  and  wish  agree. 
Ne  er  had  been  read,  in  story  old. 
Of  maiden  true  betray'd  for  gold, 
That  loved,  or  was  avenged,  like  me  1 

XXVIII. 

I'  The  King  approved  his  favourite's  aim ; 
In  vam  a  rival  barr'd  his  claim. 
Whose  fate  with  Clare's  was  plight 
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For  he  attaints  that  rival's  fame 

With  treason's  charge — and  ou  they  cams. 

In  mortal  lists  to  fight. 
Their  oaths  are  said, 
Their  prayers  are  pray'd, 
Their  lances  in  the  rest  are  laid, 

They  meet  in  mortal  shock  ; 
And,  hark  I  the  throng,  with  thnndrring  cry, 
Shout  '  Marmion,  Marmion  !  to  thn  sky, 

De  Wilton  to  the  block  ! ' 
Say  ye,  who  preach  Heaven  shall  decide 
When  in  the  lists  two  champions  ride, 

Say,  was  Heaven's  justice  here ! 
When,  loyal  in  his  love  and  faith, 
Wilton  fonnd  overthrow  or  death, 

Beneath  a  traitor's  spear ! 
How  talse  the  charge,  how  true  he  fell, 
This  guilty  packet  oest  can  tell." — 
Then  drew  a  packet  from  her  breast, 
Paused,  gather'd  voice,  and  spoke  the  rest. 


XXIX. 

"Still  was  false  Marmion's  bridal  staid ; 
To  Whitby's  convent  fled  the  maid. 

The  hated  match  to  shun. 
'  Ho  !  shifts  she  thus  ? '  King  Henry  cried, 
'  Sir  Marmion,  she  shall  be  thy  bride. 

If  she  were  sworn  a  nun.' 
One  way  remain'd — the  King's  command 
Sent  Marmion  to  the  Scottish  land; 
I  linger'd  here,  and  rescue  plann'd 

Far  Clara  and  for  me  : 
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Tills  caiUff  mouk,  for  gold,  did  swear. 
He  would  to  Whitby's  shrine  repair, 
And,  by  his  drugs,  my  rival  fair 

A  saint  in  heaven  should  be; 
But  ill  the  dastard  kept  his  oath, 
n  hose  cowardice  has  undone  us  both. 

XXX. 

'•And  now  my  tongue  the  secret  ttlls, 
Not  that  remorse  my  bosom  swells, 
cut  to  assure  my  soul  that  none 
Shall  ever  wed  with  Marmion. 
Had  fortune  my  last  hope  betray'd, 
This  packet,  to  the  King  convey'd] 
Had  given  him  to  the  headsman's  stroke, 
Although  my  heart  that  instant  broke.— 
Now,  men  of  death,  work  forth  your  will. 
For  I  can  sulTor,  and  be  still ; 
And  come  he  slow,  or  come  he  fast, 
It  is  but  Death  who  comes  at  last. 

XXXI. 

"Yet  dread  mo,  from  my  living  tomb, 
Ye  vassal  slaves  of  bloody  Rome  ! 
If  Marmion's  late  remorse  should  wake 
Full  soon  such  vengeance  will  he  take. 
That  you  shall  wish  the  fiery  Dane 
Had  rather  been  your  guest  again. 
Behind,  a  darker  hour  ascends  ! 
The  altars  quake,  the  crosier  bends, 
The  ire  of  a  despotic  King 
Rides  forth  upon  destruction's  wing  ; 
Then  shall  these  vaults,  so  strong  and  deep, 
Burst  open  to  the  sea-wind's  sweep ; 
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Rome  traveller  then  shall  find  my  bones 
Whitening  amid  disjointed  stones, 
And,  ignorant  of  priests'  cruelty, 
Marrelsach  relics  here  should  be." 

XXXII. 

Kix'd  was  her  look,  and  stern  her  air : 
Hack  from  her  shoulders  stream'd  her  hair ; 
The  locks,  that  wont  her  brow  to  shade, 
>Stared  up  erectly  from  her  head  ; 
Her  figure  seem'd  to  rise  more  high  ; 
Her  voice,  despair's  wild  energy 
Had  given  a  tone  of  prophecy. 
Appall'd  the  astonislrd  conclave  Rate  ; 
\\  ith  stupid  eyes,  the  men  of  fate 
Gazed  on  the  light  inspired  form, 
And  listen'd  for  the  avenging  storm  ; 
The  judges  felt  the  victim's  dread  ; 
No  hand  waa  moved,  cc  word  was  8"id, 
Till  thus  the  Abbot's  doom  was  givt^ii. 
Raising  his  sightless  balls  to  heaven  :— 
' '  Sister,  let  thy  sorrows  cease  ; 
Sinful  brother,  part  in  peace  !  " 
From  that  dire  dungeon,  place  of  douui, 
Of  execution  too,  and  tomb. 

Paced  forth  the  judges  three  ; 
Sorrow  it  were,  and  shame,  to  tell 
The  butcher-work  that  there  befell, 
When  they  had  glided  from  the  cell 

Of  sin  and  misery. 

XXXIII. 

An  hundr<*^  winding  steps  convey 
That  couc '        to  the  ni>jier  day  ; 
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But,  ere  they  breathed  the  ficsher  air, 
They  heard  the  shriekings  of  dcspoir. 

And  many  a  stifled  groan  : 
With  speed  their  upward  way  they  take 
(Such  speed  as  age  and  fear  can  make). 
And  cross  d  themselves  for  terror's  sake 

As  hnrnring,  tottering  on  : 
fcven  in  the  vesper's  heavenly  tone 
Ihey  seem'd  to  hear  a  dying  groan, 
And  bade  the  passing  knell  to  toll 
For  welfare  of  a  parting  soul. 
Slow  o'er  the  midnight  wave  it  swung, 
Northumbrian  rocks  in  answer  rungf 
To  Warkworth  cell  the  echoes  roll'd. 
His  beads  the  wakeful  hermit  told, 
Ibe  Bamborough  peasant  raise.!  his  head, 
But  slept  ere  half  a  prayer  he  said  ; 
So  far  was  heard  the  mufhty  knell, 
The  stag  sprung  up  on  Cheviot  Fell, 
Spread  his  broad  nostril  to  the  wind. 
Listened  before,  aside,  behind, 
'Then  couch'd  him  down  beside  the  hind 
And  quaked  among  the  mountain  fern. 
lo  hear  that  sound  so  dull  and  stern 
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CANTO  THIRD. 

THK   HOSTEL,    OR   I.V.V. 


I. 


The  livelong  day  Lord  Marmion  rode: 
I  he  mountain  path  the  Palmer  show'd, 
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By  glen  and  itreamUt  winded  ttill, 
Where  itnnted  birahee  hid  the  rilL 
They  miflht  not  choose  the  lowland  road, 
For  the  Mene  foreyen  were  abroad, 
Who,  fired  with  hate  aod  thirst  of  prey, 
Had  Hoarcely  fail'd  to  bar  their  way. 
Oft  on  the  trarunling  band,  from  crown 
Of  some  tall  din,  the  deer  look'd  down  \ 
On  wing  of  Jet,  from  his  renose 
In  the  deep  hc.ith,  the  black-cock  rose  ; 
Sprung  from  the  gone  the  timid  roe, 
Nor  waited  for  the  bending  bow  ; 
And  when  the  stony  path  oegau, 
Uy  which  the  naked  peak  they  wan, 
Up  fie w  the  snowy  ptarmigan. 
The  noon  had  long  been  pass'd  before 
They  gain'd  the  height  of  Lammermoor : 
Thence  winding  down  the  northern  way, 
Before  them,  at  the  c'on#»  of  day, 
Old  GifTord's  towers  and  namlet  lay. 


II. 


No  summons  calls  them  to  the  tower, 
To  spend  the  hospitable  hour. 
To  Scotland's  camp  the  Lord  was  gone  ; 
His  cautious  dame,  in  bower  alone, 
Dreaded  her  castle  to  unclose, 
So  late,  to  unknown  friends  or  foes. 
On  through  the  hamlet  as  they  paced, 
Before  a  porch,  whose  front  was  graced 
With  bush  and  fiason  trimly  placed, 
Lord  Marmion  drew  his  rein : 
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Might  well  reliere  hU  train. 
Down  from  their  letta  the  honemon  spninff. 
With  iinffhnR  spun  the  court-yard  ru  i^  ; 
1  hey  bind  the  horees  to  the  stall, 
tor  fora^,  food,  and  firing  call, 
Aud  various  clamour  fills  tbto  hall : 
Weighing  the  labour  with  the  coHt. 
lolls  everywhere  the  bustling  host. 

in. 

Sobn,  by  the  chimnjy's  merry  blaze, 
Ihrough  the  rude  hostel  migU  you  gaze, 
Might  see,  where  in  dark  nook  aloof 
1  he  rafters  of  the  sooty  roof 

Bore  wealth  of  winter  cheor  : 
Of  sea-fowl  dried,  and  solands  store. 
And  gammons  of  the  tusky  boar 

And  savoury  haunch  of  deer.  ' 
The  chimney  arch  projected  wide* 
Above,  around  it,  and  beside. 

Were  tools  for  housewife's  hand  • 
Nor  wanted,  in  that  martial  day,  ' 
The  implements  of  Scottish  fray 

The  buckler,  lance,  and  brand. 
Beneath  its  shade,  the  place  of  state. 
On  oaken  settle  Marmion  sate. 
And  view'd  around  the  blazing  hearth 
Hw  followers  mix  in  noisy  mirth  ; 
Whom  with  brown  ale,  in  icily  tide, 
From  ancient  vessels  ranged  aside, 
f  ull  actively  their  host  supplied. 
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Theirs  was  the  glee  of  martial  breast, 
And  laoehter  theirs  at  little  jest ; 
And  oft  liord  Marmion  deign'd  to  aid, 
And  mingle  in  the  mirth  they  made  ; 
For  though,  with  men  of  high  degree, 
The  proudest  of  the  proud  was  he, 
Yet,  train'd  in  camps,  he  knew  the  art 
To  win  the  soldier's  hardy  heart. 
They  love  a  captain  to  obey, 
Boisterous  as  March,  yet  fresh  as  May  ; 
With  open  hand,  and  brow  as  free, 
Lover  of  wine  and  minstrelsy  ; 
Ever  the  first  to  scale  a  tower. 
As  venturous  in  a  lady's  bower : — 
Such  buxom  chief  shall  lead  his  host 
From  India's  fires  to  Zembla's  frost. 

V. 

Resting  upon  his  pilgrim  staff, 

Right  opposite  the  Palmer  stood  ; 
His  ^in  dark  visage  seen  bat  half, 

Half  hidden  by  his  hood. 
Still  fixed  on  Marmion  was  his  look. 
Which  he,  who  ill  such  gaze  could  brook, 

Strove  by  a  frown  to  quell ; 
But  not  for  that,  though  more  than  once 
Full  met  thex"*  stem  encountering  glance, 

The  Palmer's  /isage  fell. 

VI. 

By  fits  less  frequent  from  the  crowd 
Was  heard  the  Durst  of  laughter  lou<l : 


1. 
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Th«t    I  ^^  ^*f®  ^"^  °»a«ed  beard 
Tho,r|J  ,e  and  mme  declined.        ' 
TTnhtrv     **  ^®°«*^  ^°  sconce  drear 
Unbroke,  save  when  in  comrade's  eir 
Some  yeoman,  wondering  in  his  Lar 

WhenKr  t£e  ttn'^rfi^lfeTgt?^^'' 
Glances  beneath  his  cowl  I     ^  ' 

Endure  that  sullen  scowl." 

VII. 

w^'?\T'°?'  ^  *o  chase  the  awe 

o  speea  the  lingering  night  a wav  ?        ^ 
>\«  slumber  by  the  tirer--.     ^ 
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;;  So  please  you,"  thus  the  youth  refoinV? 

And  wake  the  lovof's  lute  alike     ' 
P-i- 
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To  dear  Saint  Valentine,  no  thrush 
Sings  livelier  from  a  spring-tide  bush, 
No  nightingale  her  love-lorn  tune 
More  sweetly  warbles  to  the  moon. 
Woe  to  the  cause,  whate'er  it  be. 
Detains  from  us  his  melody, 
Ijavish'd  on  rocks,  on  billows  stem, 
Or  duller  monks  of  Lindisfarne. 
Now  must  I  venture,  as  I  may, 
To  sing  his  favourite  roundelay." 


IX. 

A  Mellow  voice  Fitz- Eustace  had. 
The  air  he  chose  was  wild  and  sad  ; 
Such  have  I  heard,  iu  Scottish  land, 
Rise  from  the  busy  harvest  band, 
W  hen  falls  before  the  mountaineer, 
On  Lowland  plains,  the  ripen'd  ear. 
Now  one  shrill  voice  the  notes  prolong, 
Now  a  wild  chorus  swells  the  song  : 
Oft  have  I  listen'd  and  stood  still, 
As  it  came  soften'd  up  the  hill, 
And  deem'd  it  the  lament  of  men 
Who  languisYd  for  their  native  glen  ; 
And  thought  how  sad  would  be  such  sound 
On  Susquehana's  swampy  ground, 
Kentucky's  wood-encumber'd  brake, 
Or  wild  Ontario's  boundless  lake. 
Where  heart-sick  exiles,  in  the  strain, 
Recall'd  fair  Scotland's  hills  again  ! 
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X. 

8ON0. 

Where  shall  tho  lovdr  rest. 
Whom  the  fates  sever 

From  his  true  maiden's  breast, 
rarted  for  ever  ? 

Where,  through  groves  deep  and  \x\n\, 
Sounds  the  far  billow,  ^  ' 

Where  early  violets  die. 
Under  the  willow. 

CUORU8. 

Eleu  luro,  etc.     Soft  shall  be  his  pilbw. 

There  through  the  summer  day 
Cool  streams  are  laving  ;       ^' 

There,  while  the  tempests  sway. 
Scarce  are  boughs  waving  ;     ' 

pll\  !??  '"''  «*'^^*  th«"  take, 
rarted  for  ever, 

Never  again  to  wake, 

Never,  0  never  I 

CHOKUa. 

Eku  Joro,  etc.     Never,  0  never  f 

XI. 

Where  shall  the  traitor  rest, 
pe.  the  deceiver, 

R?»r^^T  °'^^^«"'«  breast, 
Kum,  and  leave  her  ? 
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In  the  lost  battle, 

Borne  down  by  the  flying, 
Where  mingles  war's  rattle 

With  groans  of  the  dying. 

CHORUS. 

Elfu  loro,  etc.     There  shall  ho  be  lying. 

Her  wing  shall  the  eigle  flap 

O'er  the  false-hearted  ; 
His  warm  blood  the  wolf  shall  lap. 

Ere  life  be  parted. 
Shame  and  dishonour  sit 

By  his  grave  ever, 
Blessing  snail  hallow  it — 

Never,  0  never  ! 

OHOBUS. 

iLleu  loro,  etc.     Never,  0  never  1 

ZII. 

It  ceased,  the  melancholy  sound  j 
And  silence  sunk  on  all  around. 
The  air  was  sad  :  but  sadder  still 

It  fell  on  Marmion's  ear, 
And  plain'd  as  if  disgrace  and  ill. 

And  shameful  death,  were  near. 
He  drew  his  mantle  past  his  face, 

Between  it  and  the  band, 
And  rested  with  his  head  a  space, 

Reclining  on  his  hand. 
His  thoughts  I  scan  not ;  but  I  ween, 
That,  could  their  import  havp  been  seen, 


MARMION. 

The  meanest  groom  in  all  tlie  liall, 
That  e'er  tied  coursei  to  a  stall, 
AVould  scarce  have  wishVl  to  be  their  prey 
ior  Lutterward  and  Foutenaye.  ' 
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XIII, 

High  minds,  of  nativo  pride  and  force. 
Most  deeply  feel  thy  pangs,  Remorse  ! 
*ear,  for  their  scourge,  mean  villains  have, 
Ihou  art  the  torturer  of  the  brave  I 
Yet  fatal  strength  they  boast  to  steel 
1  heir  minds  to  bear  the  wounds  they  feci 
Lven  while  they  writhe  beneath  the  smart 
Of  civil  conflict  in  the  heart. 
For  soon  Lord  Marmion  raised  h'   head 
And,  smiling,  to  Fitz-Enstace  sai^i—     ' 
'•  Is  it  not  stran^'e,  that,  as  ye  sung, 
Seem  d  in  mine  ear  a  death-peal  run-', 
buch  as  in  nunneries  they  toll 
For  some  departing  sister's  soul  ? 
Say,  what  may  this  portend  ? " 
Then  first  the  Palmer  silence  broke 
(The  livelong  day  he  had  not  spoke ', 
'  •  The  death  of  a  dear  friend. "      ' 


XIV. 

Marmion,  whose  steady  heart  and  eye 
Ne  er  changed  in  worst  extremity  ; 
Marmion  ?rhose  soul  could  scantly  brook. 
hven  from  his  King,  a  haughty  look  ; 
Whose  accent  of  command  controll'd, 
In  camps,  the  boldest  of  the  bold— 
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Thought,  look,  and  utterance  fail'd  him  now, 
Fall'ri  was  his  glance,  and  flush'd  his  brow  ; 

For  either  in  the  tone, 
Or  something  in  the  Palmer's  look, 
So  full  upon  his  conscience  strook, 

That  answer  he  found  none. 
Thus  oft  it  haps,  that  when  within 
They  shrink  at  sense  of  secret  sin, 

A  feather  daunts  the  brave ; 
A  fool's  wild  speech  confounds  tho  wiso, 
And  proudest  princes  veil  their  eyes 

Before  their  meanest  slave. 


XV. 

Well  might  he  falter  ! — By  his  ai'I 
Was  Constance  Beverley  betray'd. 
Not  that  he  angur'd  of  the  doom 
Which  on  the  living  closed  the  tomb : 
But,  tired  to  hear  the  desperate  maid 
Threaten  by  turns,  beseech,  upbraid  ; 
And  wroth,  because,  in  wild  despair, 
She  practised  on  the  life  of  Clare  ; 
Its  fugitive  the  Church  he  gave. 
Though  not  a  victim,  but  a  slave  ; 
And  deem'd  restraint  in  convent  strange 
Would  hide  her  wrongs,  and  her  revenge. 
Himself,  proud  Henry's  favourite  peer, 
Held  Romish  thunders  idle  fear, 
Secure  his  pardon  he  might  hold, 
For  some  slight  mulct  of  penance-gold. 
Thus  judging,  he  gave  secret  way, 
When  the  stern  priests  surprised  their  piey. 
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Hip  tram  but  deern'd  the  favot.rifp  lu^jo 
Wa«  left  behind,  to  spare  Lis  a-o  ;      ^ 
Or  other  if  they  deem'd,  none  da:e<( 

WnT'J'"*?  '^^^'^  l'°  '^°"«^'  a^'l  heard  : 
Woe  to  the  vassal  who  durst  pry 

into  ijord  Marmion's  privacy  ! 


XVI. 

His  conscience  slept— he  decm'd  her  w.  n 

And  safe  secured  in  distant  cell  ; 

iiut,  waken'd  by  her  favourite  lav 

And  that  strange  Palmer's  boding  say. 

that  fell  so  ominous  and  drear. 

^ull  on  the  object  of  his  fear, 

Vo  aid  remorse's  venom'd  throes, 
IJark  tales  of  convent-vengeance  rose  : 
And  Constance,  late  betray'd  and  scornd, 
All  lovely  on  his  sonl  return'd  • 
Lovely  as  when,  at  treacherous 'call, 
8he  lefl  her  convent's  peaceful  wall. 

Dreading  alike  escape,  pursuit, 
lill  love,  victorious  o'er  alarms, 
liid  fears  and  blushes  in  his  arms. 

XVII. 

"  Alas  !  "  he  thought,  "  how  changed  that  mien 
How  changed  these  timid  looks  ha?e  been 
Since  years  of  guilt,  and  of  disguise,  ' 

Have  steel  d  her  brow,  and  arm'd  her  ey^^s  • 
%t  ™?^^^^^rpn  terror  speaks  ^     ' 

The  blood  that  mantlea  in  her  cheeks  j 
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fierce,  aud  uufeiuiniue,  Rre  there, 
Krenzy  for  joy,  for  ^ri^f  despair  ; 
And  I  the  cause— for  whom  were  given 
Her  peace  on  earth,  her  hopes  in  heaven  ! 
\\'ould,"  thought  be,  as  the  picture  growls 
"  i  on  its  stalk  had  left  the  roRe  ! 
Oh,  why  should  man's  success  romov<) 
The  very  charms  that  wake  his  love  I 
Her  convent's  peaceful  solitude 
Is  now  a  prison  harsh  and  rude. 
And,  pent  within  the  narrow  cell, 
How  will  her  spirit  chafe  and  swell ! 
How  hrook  the  stem  monastic  laws  ! 
The  penance  how — and  I  the  cause  ! 
Vigil  aud  scourge — perchance  even  worse  !  " 
And  twice  he  rose  to  cry,  "To  horse  !  " — 
And  twice  his  Sovereign's  mandate  came, 
Like  damp  upon  a  kindlin*:;  flame  ; 
And  twice  he  thought,   "  Gave  1  not  charge 
She  should  be  safe,  though  not  at  lar<;e  ? 
They  durst  not,  for  their  island,  bhred 
One  goldpn  ringlet  from  her  head.'' 


XVIIl. 

While  thus  in  Marmion's  bosom  strove 
Repentance  and  reviving  love, 
Like  whirlwinds,  whose  contending  sway 
I've  seen  Loch  Vennachar  obey. 
Their  Host  the  Palmer's  speech  had  heard, 
And,  talkative,  took  up  the  word : 
' '  Ay,  reverend  Pilgrim,  you,  who  stray 
From  Scotknd'ii  simple  land  away, 
To  visit  reaima  afar,  v 
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]•  uiJ  often  learu  ihe  art  to  know 
Of  future  weal,  or  future  woe, 
By  word,  or  sign,  or  star  : 
Yet  might  a  knight  hib  fortune  hear. 
If,  kni^t-hke,  he  despwes  fear, 
Not  far  from  hence— if  fathers  old 
Anght  our  hamlet  legend  told  "—• 
These  broken  words  the  menials  move 

And,  Mamion  giving  license  cold, 
Ills  tale  the  host  thus  gladly  told  :— 

MIX. 
THK   host's    niLK. 

'^*?9^,'^^6^ander  fill'd  our  throne 
(Third  monarch  of  that  warlike  name) 
And  eke  the  time  when  here  he  came 
lo  seek  Sir  Hugo,  then  our  lord  : 
A  braver  never  drow  a  sword  • 
A  wiser  never,  at  the  hour      ' 
Of  midnight,  spoke  the  word  of  power  ; 
Ihe  same,  whom  ancient  records  call 
Ihe  founder  of  the  Ooblin-Hall 
1  would.  Sir  Knight,  your  longer  stay 
Gave  you  that  cavern  to  survey. 
Of  lofty  roof,  and  ample  size, 
beneath  the  castle  deep  it  lies : 
ro  hew  the  living  rock  profound, 
rh.  aoor  to  pave  the  arch  to  round, 
There  nevor  toU'd  a  mortal  arm, 
it  all  was  wrought  by  word  and  charm  • 
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And  I  have  heard  my  ^randsira  «ay, 
That  the  wild  clamour  and  affray 
Of  those  dread  artisans  of  hell, 
Who  lahour'd  nndor  Hugo's  spf)I1, 
Sounded  as  lond  as  ocean's  war, 
Among  the  caverns  of  Duubar. 

zx. 

"  The  King  Lord  Gifford's  castle  sought, 
Deep  labouring  with  uncertain  thought ; 
Kven  then  he  mnster'd  all  his  host, 
To  meet  upon  the  western  coast ; 
For  Norse  and  Danish  galleys  plied 
Thoir  oars  within  the  frith  of  Clydn. 
There  Hoatud  Haco's  banner  trim, 
Above  Norweyan  warriors  grim, 
•Savage  of  heart,  and  large  of  limb  ; 
Threatening  both  contiuent  and  isle, 
Bute,  Arran,  Cnnninghnme,  and  Kyle. 
Lord  Gifford,  deep  beneath  the  ground, 
Heard  Alexander  s  bugle  sound. 
And  tarried  not  his  garb  to  change, 
Hut,  in  his  wizard  habit  strange. 
Came  forth — a  quaint  and  fearful  sight ; 
His  mantle  lined  with  fox-skins  white  ; 
His  high  and  wrinkled  forehead  bore 
A  pointed  cap,  such  as  of  yore 
Clerks  say  that  Pharaoh's  Magi  wore  : 
His  shoes  were  mark'd  with  cross  and  spell, 
Upon  his  breast  a  pentacle  ; 
His  zone,  of  virgin  parchment  thin, 
Or,  as  some  tell,  of  dead  man's  skin, 
Ror<»  raany  a  planetary  sign, 
Combust,  and  retrograde,  and  trine  ; 
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hmK  in  hlK  band  h^  held  prej«ii..l 
A  naknl  sword  without  a  Riiard. 

xvr. 
•*  I)ir«  dealings  with  the  fiendish  rac« 
Had  mark  d  atranffe  lines  upon  his  fa,  o  : 
Vigil  and  fast  had  worn  him  grim. 
His  eyesight  dazzled  seem'd  and  dim. 
As  one  unosed  to  upr»er  day  ; 
Even  his  own  monials  with  dismiv 
Beheld,  Sir  Knight,  the  grisly  Siro, 
In  his  unwonted  wild  attiro  ; 
Unwonted,  fur  traditions  run, 
lie  seldom  thus  beheld  the  sun— 
I  know,'  he  said— his  voic«i  was  huai  />. 
Aud  broken  seem'd  its  hollow  force -- 
WK    ^i!^  *i?  "^"^^^  although  untold, 
Why  the  King  seeks  his  vassal's  hold 
vainiy  Irom  me  my  liege  would  know 
Hia  kingdom  s  future  weal  or  woe  : 
Kut  yet,  if  strong  his  arm  and  heart. 
His  courage  may  do  more  than  art. 

XXII. 

"  •  Of  middle  air  the  demons  proud. 
Who  nde  upon  the  racking  cloud 
Can  read,  in  fix'd  or  wandering  star. 
The  israe  of  events  afar ; 
But  still  their  sullen  aid  withhold, 
Save  when  by  mightier  foroe  controll'd. 
Much  late  I  summon'd  to  my  hall  • 
And  though  so  potent  wa«  the  calf, 
lHat  scarce  tho  deepest  nook  of  h«U 
I  Ueem  d  a  refuge  from  tiio  apell, 
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Yet,  ubsiiuatu  ill  iiilonco  still, 

The  haughty  demon  mocke  my  ttkilt. 

But  thou-<who  little  know'st  thy  mi;;hti 

As  bom  upon  that  blessed  night 

When  yawninc  graveft,  »nd  dying  groait, 

Troolaim'd  hell'a  empire  overthrown — 

With  untaught  valour  shalt  compel 

Response  duniod  to  magic  spelL' 

'  Oramt^rcy,'  quoth  our  Monarch  free, 

'  Place  him  bat  front  to  front  with  me. 

And,  by  this  good  and  hononr'd  brand, 

The  gift  of  Coeur-de^Lion's  hand, 

Soothly  I  swear,  that,  tide  what  tide, 

The  demon  shall  a  butfot  bide.' — 

His  bearing  bold  the  wizard  view'd, 

And  thus,  well  pleased,  his  speech  renew'd  : 

•  There  spoke  the  blood  of  Malcolm  !— mark 

Forth  pacing  hence,  at  naduight  dark, 

The  rampart  seek,  who^e  circling  crowu 

Crests  the  ascent  of  vjudor  down  : 

A  southern  entrance  shalt  thou  find  ; 

There  halt,  and  there  thy  bugle  wind. 

And  trust  thine  olfin  foo  to  see. 

In  guise  of  thy  worst  enemy  ; 

Couch  then  thy  lance,  and  spur  thy  Htoed— 

Upon  him  !  and  Saint  George  to  speed  ! 

If  he  go  down,  thou  soon  shalt  know 

Whate'er  these  airy  sprites  can  show ; — 

If  thy  heart  fail  thee  in  the  strife, 

I  am  no  warrant  for  thy  life/ 

XXIII. 

"  .Smn  as  the  midnight  bell  did  ring. 
Alone,  aud  arm  d,  forth  rode  the  King 
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To  thit  oM  camp's  ae86rte<l  ronnd  : 

Left  hand  the  town-the  Pictieh  rtco. 
The  trench,  long  since,  in  blood  did  trace  : 
/he  moor  aronnd  is  brown  aud  bare 
rhe  space  within  is  green  and  fair. 
Ihe  spot  our  village  chUdren  know. 
Jor  there  the  earliest  wild-flowers  tfrow  • 
Wut  woe  botido  the  wanderinr  wiirht       ' 
That  treads  its  circle  in  the  night  I 
The  breadth  across,  a  bowshot  clear. 
Gives  ample  space  for  full  career : 
Opposed  to  the  four  points  of  heaven, 
JBv  four  deep  gaps  are  entrance  given. 
Ihe  southernmoBt  our  Monarch  past, 
Halted,  and  blew  a  gallant  blast ; 
And  on  the  north,  within  the  rinir, 
Appear'd  the  form  of  England's  Kin^ 
Who  then,  a  thousand  l.ia^rues  afar  *" ' 
In  Palestine  wafted  holj'  wur  :  ' 

y.t  arms  like  England'H  di'l  lie  wield 
A  ike  the  leoi)ar(l.s  in  the  shieltl, 
Alike  his  Syrian  uourscr's  franip, 
The  rider's  length  of  limb  the  .same  • 
Long  afterwards  did  Scotland  know, 
rell  hdwanl  was  her  deadliest  foe. 

XXIV. 

''  The  vision  made  our  Monarch  start 
But  soon  he  mann'd  his  no])le  heart 
And  in  the  first  career  they  ran 
The  Elfin  Knight  fell,  hor^e  and  man 
Yet  did  a  splmter  of  his  Jaiice 
Through  Alexander's  visor  ^danc. 
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And  razed  the  skin — a  pony  wound. 
The  Kinff,  light  leading  to  the  ground^ 
\¥ith  naked  blade  his  phantom  foe 
Compell'd  the  future  war  to  show. 
Of  I^rgs  he  saw  the  glorious  plain, 
Where  still  gigantic  bones  remain, 

Memorial  of  the  Danish  war ; 
Himself  he  saw,  amid  the  field, 
Un  high  his  brandish'd  war-aze  wield, 

And  strike  proud  Haco  from  his  car, 
While  all  around  the  shadowy  Kings 
Denmark's  grim  ravens  cower'd  their  wings. 
'Tis  said,  that,  in  that  awful  night, 
Remoter  visions  met  his  sight, 
Foreshowing  future  conquests  far, 
When  our  sons'  sons  wage  northern  war  ; 
A  royal  city,  Wwer  and  spire, 
Hedden'd  the  midnight  sky  with  fire. 
And  shouting  crews  her  navy  bore, 
Triumphant,  to  the  victor  shore. 
Such  signs  may  learned  clerks  explain. 
They  pass  the  wit  of  simple  swain. 


XXV. 

"  The  joyful  King  turned  home  again. 
Headed  his  host,  and  quell'd  the  Dane  ; 
But  yearly,  when  retum'd  the  night 
Of  his  strange  combat  with  the  sprite. 

His  wound  must  bleed  and  smart ; 
Lord  OifTord  then  would  gibing  say, 
'  Bold  as  ye  were,  my  liege,  ye  pay 

The  penance  of  your  start. 


MARMrON. 

Long  since,  beneath  Dunfermline's  nave. 
Aing  Alexander  fills  his  grave, 
Our  Lady  rive  him  rest ! 

Th!  ?Sfi  thelcnightly  spear  and  shield 
The  Elfin  Wamor  doth  wield, 

Upon  the  brown  hill's  breast  : 
And  many  a  knight  hath  proved  his  chance, 

la  the  charm'd  ring  to  br^k  a  lance.  ' 

But  all  have  foully  sped  ; 

w""®  *^°N,"  ^®«®°<*"  *«"'  and  they 
Were  Wallace  wight,  and  Gilbert  Hav.  -  - 
twenties,  my  taJo  is  said." 

xxvi. 

I^nn^i^^'^Tfi'^'^P'  *^«  ^^4Uor  strong. 
And  on  the  tale  the  yeoman-throng 
Had  made  a  comment  sage  and  lorn' 

But  Marmion  gave  a  sign :  *" 

And,  with  their  lord,  the  squires  retire 
A  he  rest,  around  the  hostel  fire 

Their  drowsy  limbs  recline  •  ' 
For  piUow,  underneath  each  Lead. 
1  he  quiver  and  the  targe  were  laid. 
Deep  slumbering  on  the  hostel  floor, 
Oppress  d  with  toil  and  ale.  they  snora  : 
Ihe  dying  flame,  m  fitful  chan/e. 
Threw  on  the  group  its  shadow?  strange. 

XXYII. 

Apart,  and  nestling  in  the  hav 
Of  a  waste  loft,  Fitz-Eustace  lay  • 

T?/ foM^^  *^%Pv?^  moonlight,  were  seen 
The  foldings  of  his  mantle  green  : 
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Lightly  he  dreamt,  as  youth  will  dream, 
Of  sport  by  thicket  or  by  stream. 
Of  hawk  or  hoand,  of  ring  or  glove, 
Or,  lighter  yet,  of  lady's  love. 
A  cautious  tread  his  slumber  broke, 
And,  close  beside  him,  when  he  woke, 
In  moonbeam  half,  and  half  in  gloom, 
Stood  a  tall  form,  with  nodding  plume  ; 
Hut,  ere  his  dagger  Eustace  drew, 
ills  ma,ster  Marmion's  voice  he  know. 

XXVIII. 

— "  Fitz-Eustace  1  rise,  I  cannot  rest ; 
Yon  churl's  wild  legend  haunts  my  breast, 
And  graver  thoughts  have  chafed  my  mood 
The  air  must  cool  my  feverish  blood  ; 
Ar  1  fain  would  I  ride  forth,  to  see 
The  scene  of  Elfin  chivalry. 
Arise,  and  saddle  me  my  steed  ; 
And,  gentle  Eustace,  take  good  heed 
lliou  dost  not  rouse  these  drowsy  slaves 
1  would  not,  that  the  prating  knaves 
Had  cause  for  saying,  o'er  their  ale, 
That  1  could  credit  such  a  tale." — 
Then  softly  down  the  steps  they  slid, 
Eustace  the  stable  door  undid. 
And,  darkling,  Marmion's  steed  array'd, 
While,  whispering,  thus  the  Barou  said  :— 

XXTX. 

*'  Did'st  never,  good  my  youth,  hear  tell, 
That  on  the  hour  wheu  I  was  born, 
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Saint  George,  who  graced  my  sire's  chaDeHe 
Down  from  his  steed  of  marble  fell  ""^P^"*' 

A  weary  wight  forlorn  ?  ' 

1  he  flattering  chaplains  all  agree. 
The  champion  left  his  steed  to  n,!. 

I  hat  I  cou  d  meet  this  Elfin  Foe  • 
Blithe  would  I  battle,  for  the  ri^ht 
lo  ask  one  question  at  the  sprite  :— 

In^^mn^^^*  '  ?'r"^^^^'  ^^ «1^««  there  be. 
T^  Tt^  ^^'  ^y  ^°"°t  or  sea. 
10  dashing  waters  dance  and  sina 

Thn'r.^"^  S*  green  oak  «.heel  thf  r  rin«  " 
Thus  speaking  he  his  steed  bestro>le.  ^ 
And  from  the  hostel  slowly  rode. 

XXX 

Fitz-Eustace  follow'd  him  abroad. 

A„?r^.^  ?>  P*''*  t^«  village  roa.l. 
4i  ""I'^i  to  his  horse's  tramp.  ' 
1111,  by  the  lessening  sound. 

He  judged  that  of  the  Pictish  camp 
Lord  Marmion  sought  the  round 
Wonder  it  seem'd.  in  the  snuire's  eyes. 
That  one  so  wary  held,  ani  wise- 
Of  whom  twas  said,  he  scarce  received 
1^  or  gospel,  what  the  Church  believed- 

Shoufd   stirr'd  by  idle  tale. 
Ride  forth  m  silence  of  the  niffht, 
As  hoping  half  to  meet  a  sprite. 
p^"fyd»npJate  and  mail. 
For  little  did  Fitz-Eustace  know. 
1  hat  passions,  in  contending  flow. 

I  nhx  the  strongest  mind  • 
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Wearied  from  doubt  to  doubt  to  flee, 
We  welcome  fond  credulity, 
Guide  confident,  though  blind. 


-k»i 


XXXI. 

Little  for  this  Fitz-Eustace  cared, 
But,  patient,  waited  till  he  heard, 
At  distance,  prick'd  to  utmost  speed. 
The  foot-tramp  of  a  flying  steed, 

Come  town-ward  rushing  on  ; 
First,  dead,  as  if  on  tui-f  it  trode. 
Then,  clattering  on  the  village  road— 
In  other  pace  than  forth  he  yode. 

Return  d  Lord  Marmion. 
Down  hastily  he  sprung  from  selle, 
And,  in  his  haste,  well-nigh  he  fell ; 
To  the  squire's  hand  the  rein  he  threw, 
And  spoke  no  word  as  he  withdrew  : 
but  yet  the  moonlight  did  betray. 
The  falcon-crest  was  soil'd  with  clay  ; 
And  plainly  might  Fitz-Eustace  see, 
By  stains  upon  the  charger's  knee, 
And  his  left  side,  that  on  the  moor 
He  had  not  kept  his  footing  sure. 
Long  musing  on  these  wondrous  signs, 
At  length  to  rest  the  squire  reclines, 
Broken  and  short ;  for  still,  between, 
Would  dreams  of  terror  intervene : 
Eustace  did  ne'er  so  blithely  mark 
The  first  notes  of  the  morning  lark. 
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CANTO  POrjRTiL 

THB  CAMP. 
I. 

The  first  notes  of  the  merry  lark. 

InS  ^^?*¥/^""'  *''«  «°<=k  he  crew. 
And  loudly  Marmion's  bugles  ble^i- 

Wh  stlmg  they  came,  and  free  of  heart, 

Hut  soon  their  mood  was  changed  : 
Complaint  was  heard  on  every  part. 
Of  something  disarranged. 
Snm«  J''*"*?."/'*^  lo^d  for  armour  lost ; 

"  Bv  bX.'  l"'^  ^^^"«^^^  ^it»»  *»•«  host ; 
By  Becket  s  bones,"  cried  one,  "  I  fear 

YoanfRl'  ^*^r^"°f  ^*«  «t°^««  ^X  ^pear  •  " 
FonnI  V  °?'',^''^  Marmion's  second  squire 
Jound  his  steed  wet  with  sweat  and  mire  • 

Gaping  for  fear  and  ruth,  they  saw 

Tn?  n«"^^[  P*''*'"^  °°  h"  straw ; 

«'  wJJf'  r''' u  ''°"^*^  «««"»  wisest,  crio.l  - 

AVith  that  cursed  Palmer  lor  our  guide  ? 
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Better  we  bad  tbrongh  mire  and  bush 
Been  lantern-led  by  Friar  Rusb." 

IT. 

Fitz-En.<itace,  wbo  tbe  canse  but  guess' J, 

Nor  wholly  understood, 
His  comrades'  clamorous  plaints  suppressM ; 

He  knew  Lord  Marroion's  mood. 
Him,  ere  be  issued  fortb,  he  sought, 
And  found  deep  plunged  in  gloomy  tbouglit, 

And  did  bis  tale  display 
Simply,  as  if  be  knew  of  nought 
To  cause  such  disarray. 
Lord  Marmion  gave  attention  cold, 
Nor  marvell'd  at  the  wonders  told — 
Pass'd  them  as  accidents  of  course, 
And  bade  his  clarions  sound  to  hurse. 

III. 

Young  Henry  Blount,  meanwhile,  the  cost 
Had  reckon'd  with  their  Scottish  host ; 
And,  as  tbe  charge  he  cast  and  paid, 
"  ni  thou  deserv  st  thy  hire,"  he  said  ; 
"  Dost  see,  thou  knave,  my  horse's  plight  '\ 
Fairies  have  ridden  him  all  the  night. 

And  left  him  in  a  foam  ! 
I  trust  that  soon  a  conjuring  band. 
With  English  c^oss  and  blazing  brand, 
Shall  drive  tbe  devils  from  this  land, 

To  their  infernal  home : 
For  in  this  bannted  den,  1  trow, 
All  night  they  trample  to  and  fro." 
The  laughing  host  look'd  on  the  biro — 
"Grameroy,  gentle  southern  squire, 
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«r"i*  «^^°"  comest  among  the  rest. 
^'^^  Scottish  broadsword  to  be  ble.t. 

A^yPf,    .'^?  *'""^'  *"d  sure  the  blov.-. 
And  short  the  pan-  to  undergo. " 
Here  stay  d  their  talk-for  Marmiou 
irave  now  the  signal  to  set  on. 
The  Palmer  showing  forth  the  way, 
They  journey'd  all  the  morning  day. 

IT-. 

ThriT"^''"?  T*y  ^a«  s'nooth  and  good, 
Through  Humb.e's  and  through  Saltoun's  wood  • 
A  forest  glade,  which,  varying  still  * 

Here  gave  a  view  of  dale  and  hill,  ' 
There  narrower  closed,  till,  overhead, 
A  vaulted  screen  the  branches  mado 
^^  A  pleasant  path,"  Fitz-Eustace  said  , 

buch  as  where  errant-knights  might  see 
Adventures  of  high  chivalry  ;         ^ 

wfJ^T.™.®®*  *?™^  <^«™«e'  flying  fast, 
With  hair  unbound  and  looks  aghast  • 
And  smooth  and  level  course  were  here 
in  her  defence  to  break  a  spear.  ' 

Here,  too,  are  twilight  noots  and  dells  ; 
And  oft.  m  such  the  story  tells. 
The  damsel  kmd,  from  danger  freed. 
Did  giateful  pay  her  champion's  meed." 
He  spoke  to  cheer  Lord  Marmion's  mind 
I'erchance  to  show  his  lore  desicn'd  • 

For  Eu.'  tace  much  had  pored        * 
Upon  a  huge  romantic  tome. 
In  the  hall-window  of  his  home, 
^"pwnted  at  the  antique  dome 

Of  Caxton,  or  De  WonJe. 
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Therefore  he  spoke — hnt  spoke  in  vain, 
For  Marmion  anbwcr'd  nought  again. 


T. 

Now  sudden,  distant  trumpets  shrill. 
In  notes  piolong'd  by  wood  and  hill. 

Were  heard  to  echo  far  ; 
Each  ready  archer  grasp'd  his  bow, 
But  by  the  Ilourisli  soon  they  know 

They  breathed  no  point  of  war. 
Yet  cautious,  as  in  foeman's  land, 
Lord  Marmiou's  order  speeds  the  band, 

Some  opener  ground  to  gain  ; 
And  scarce  a  furlong  had  they  rode, 
When  thinner  trees,  receding,  show'd 

A  little  woodland  plain. 
Just  in  that  advantai^eous  glade, 
The  halting  troop  a  line  had  madoi 
As  forth  from  the  opposing  st^de 

Issued  a  gallant  train. 

▼r. 

First  came  the  trumpets,  at  whose  clang 
So  late  the  forest  echoes  rang ; 
On  prancing  steeds  they  forward  press'd, 
With  scarlet  mantle,  azure  vest ; 
Each  at  his  trump  a  banner  wore, 
Which  Scotland's  royal  scutcheon  bore : 
Heralds  and  pursuivants,  by  name 
Bute,  Islay,  Marchmount,  Eothsay,  came 
In  painted  tabards^  proudly  showing* 
Galas,  Argent,  Or,  and  Azura  glowing, 
Attendant  uxy  a  Iung*at>arm$, 
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^VTioso  hand  the  armorial  truncheon  held 

-^1.  ®*"^®  ^^'^  o^*«»»  quell'd. 

When  wildest  its  alarms. 


VII. 

ne  was  a  njau  of  middle  age ; 
In  aspect  manly,  grave,  and  saije, 

As  on  King's  errand  come  ; 
liut  in  the  glances  of  his  eye, 
A  penetrating,  keen,  and  sty 

Expression  found  its  home  ; 
The  flasa  of  that  satiric  rage, 
Which,  bursting  on  the  early  sta^'e. 
branded  the  vices  of  the  age        " 

And  broke  the  keys  of  Rome. 
On  milk-white  palfrey  forth  he  paced  : 

fir*^?      maintenance  was  graced 

With  the  proud  heron-plume. 

Snt  i"  ■*-^*^''  ^^^"I'ier.  lorn,  and  brea.t, 
Silk  housings  swept  the  ground, 

P^K '^S^'^f '  ""?.''  ^«^^^^'  ^»d  crest, 
iLmbroider  d  round  and  round. 

^^e  double  tressure  might  you  see. 

First  by  Achaius  borne, 

The  thistle  and  the  fleur-de-lis 

^      And  gallant  unicorn.  ' 

ho  bright  the  Eing's  armorial  coat. 

That  scarce  the  dazzled  eye  could  iote. 

In  Imng  colours,  blazon'd  brave, 

The  Lion,  which  his  title  gave  : 

A  train  which  well  beseemM  his  state, 

Uut  all  unarm'd,  around  him  wait. 
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Still  is  thv  name  in  high  account, 
And  Mtill  thy  verse  has  charms, 

Sir  David  Lindesay  of  the  Mount, 
Lord  Lion  Kiug-at-arms  1 

VIII. 

Down  frotn  his  horse  did  Marmion  sprinff, 

Soon  as  he  saw  the  Lion- King  ; 

¥ov  well  the  stately  Baron  knew 

To  him  such  courtesy  was  due, 

Whom  Royal  James  himself  had  crown'd. 

And  on  his  temples  placed  the  round 

Of  Scotland's  ancient  diadom  : 
And  wet  his  brow  with  hallow'd  wine, 
And  on  his  finger  given  to  shine 

The  emblematic  gem. 
Their  mutual  greotings  duly  made, 

The  Lion  thus  his  measage  said  : 

••Though  Scotland's  King  hath  deeply  swotc 

Ne  er  to  knit  faith  with  Henry  more, 

And  strictly  hath  forbi    resort 

From  England  to  his  »    al  court ; 

Vet,  for  he  knows  Lo  -  Marmion'R  name, 

And  honours  much  hu  warlike  fame, 

Mv  liege  hath  deem'd  it  shame,  and  lack 

Of  courtesy,  to  turn  him  back  ; 

And,  by  his  order,  I,  your  guide, 

Must  lodging  fit  and  fair  provide, 

Till  finds  King  James  meet  time  to  see 

The  flower  of  English  chivalry." 

IX. 

Though  inly  chafed  at  this  delay, 
Lord  Marmion  bears  it  as  he  may. 
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The  Palmer,  hw  mysterioiw  guide, 
Beholding  thu«  his  place  supplied 

Sought  to  Uke  leave  in  vi/n  ; 
Strict  wui  the  Lion  King'H  coniman.l. 

QK  °u*'  "^^"T^^  in  Marmion'8  b^nd, 
^  ^  Should  serer  from  the  train : 

England  has  here  enow  of  spies 
In  Lady  Heron's  witching  eyes ;  " 
To  Marchmount  thus,  ajuirt,  he  said, 
But  fair  pretext  to  Mariion  made. 

In3?5^i    *"'^  P**!!  '^'^y  °«^  decline 
And  trace  against  the  stream  the  Tyue. 

X. 

^wT^'^'n  ?,****'  '^^'^^  ^"'^  they  wind. 

Folthr^??;!,' T*°""  ^^'^^^  '"'^°''  'he  bank  ; 
rortnere  the  Lion  scare  assign'd 

A  lodging  meet  for  Marmion's  rank, 
^hat  Castle  rises  on  the  steep 

Of  the  green  vale  of  Tyne : 
And  far  beneath,  where  slow  they  creep 

wr  P7J  ^  "^^y*  d*^'^  *»d  deep,       ^' 
^^  here  aiders  moist,  and  willows  weer, 

You  hear  her  streams  repine. 
The  towers  in  different  ages  rosp  ; 

rSJf  I*"??*  architecture  shows 

1  ho  builders'  various  hands  : 
A  mighty  mass  that  could  oppose, 
^^  hen  deadliest  hatred  fired  its  foi., 

ihe  vengeful  Douglas  bands. 

^tJjJT  '  *l^**?«*^  "''^  thy  miry  court 
But  pens  the  lazy  steer  an  '  sheep. 
Thy  turrets  rude,  and  totter'd  Keep, 
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Have  been  the  minstrel's  loved  resort 
Oft  have  I  traced,  within  thy  fort, 
Of  mouldering  shields  the  mystic  sense, 
Scntcheons  of  honour,  or  pr»*t«nce, 
O  inrtor'd  in  old  armorial  sort, 

'v>  .laiuM  of  rude  magnificenco. 
.'or  wholly  yet  had  time  defaced 
Tl»y  lordly  gallery  fair  ; 
Nor  yet  the  stony  cord  unbrace^!, 
\N'li08e  twisted  knots,  with  roses  luced, 

Adorn  thy  min'd  stair. 
»^till  rises  unimpair'd  below. 
The  court-yard's  graceful  portico  ; 
Above  its  cornice,  row  auu  row 
Of  fair  hewn  facets  richly  show 
Their  pointed  diamond  fonii, 
Though  there  but  houseless  cattle  go, 

To  shield  them  from  the  storm. 
And,  shuddering,  still  may  we  explore, 
Where  oft  whilom  were  captives  pent, 
The  darkness  of  thy  Massy  More  ; 
Or,  from  thy  grass-grown  battleuiint. 
May  trace,  in  undulating  line. 
The  sluggish  ma^es  of  the  Tyne. 

XII. 

Another  aspect  Crichtoun  show'd, 

As  through  its  portal  Marmion  rode-  j 

But  yet  'twas  melancholy  state 

Received  him  at  the  outer  gate  ; 

For  none  were  in  the  castle  then 

But  women,  boys,  or  aged  men. 

With  eyes  scarce  dried,  the  &4jrrowinij  Jame, 

To  welcome  noble  Marmion,  came  ; 
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JJ«f  *«n.  »  stripling  twclrn  yoars  old, 
rrotfer  d  the  Baroii »  rein  to  hohl ; 
For  each  Jimn  that  could  draw  a  uword 
Had  march'd  that  morning  with  their  lord, 
*"«,"*"*  Hepburn,  he  who  died 
On  Flodden,  bv  hi.s  sovereign's  side. 
Long  may  his  Lady  Itwk  in  vain  I 
Mie  ne*«r  shall  oee  hiti  galluut  train 
Come  sweeping  ba  k  through  Crichtoun-Doaii 
1  was  a    vavo  rare,  before  the  name 
Oi  hated  Bothweil  stain'd  their  fame. 


XIIT. 

And  here  two  days  did  JUarmion  rest, 
With  every  rite  that  honour  claims, 
Attended  as  the  Kin^j's  own  guest  :— 
Such  the  command  of  Royal  James. 
^  ho  marshall'd  then  his  land's  array 
npon  the  Borough  moor  that  la. . 
rercLance  he  would  no-  foeman';,  i -yo 
H'?°  Jys  gathering'  hos:  should  . :  •, 
1  111  full  prepared  was  every  ban 
To  march  against  the  Ent^iish  la  ^d 
Here  while  they  dwelt,   i.d  Lii  Uesay  ->  wit 
Ult  cheer  the  Baron's  moodier  iu  ; 
And,  in  his  turn,  he  knew  to  priiie 
Lord  Marmion's  j  aw.   ful  mind,  and  wise- 
Tiam  d  in  the  lor    ot  Rome  and  Greece, 
And  policies  of  wa.   uid  peace. 

XIV. 

It  chanced,  as  fell  rho  second  night. 
That  on  the  Utt    Tienta  they  walk'd, 
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And,  by  the  slowly  fading  light, 

Of  varying  topics  talk'd  ; 
And,  unaware,  tne  Herald-bard 
Said,  Marmion  might  his  toil  hare  spared. 

In  travelling  so  far ; 
For  that  a  messenger  from  heaven 
In  vain  to  James  had  counsel  given 

Against  the  English  war  ; 
And,  closer  question'd,  thus  he  told 
A  tale,  which  chronicles  of  old 
In  Scottish  story  have  enroll'd  :— 

XV. 
8IR  DAVID  LlNDiiSAV's  TAI.R. 

"  Of  all  the  palaces  so  fair, 

Built  for  the  royal  dwelling. 
In  Scotland,  far  beyond  couipare 

Linlithgow  is  excelling ; 
And  in  its  park  in  jovial  June, 
How  sweet  the  merry  linnet's  tune, 

How  blithe  tbe  blackbird's  lay  ! 
The  wild-buck  bells  from  ferny  brake, 
The  coot  dives  merry  on  the  lake. 
The  saddest  heart  might  pleasure  take 

To  see  all  nature  gay. 
But  June  is  to  our  sovereign  dear 
The  heaviest  month  in  all  the  year : 
Too  well  his  cause  of  grief  you  know, 
June  saw  his  father's  overthrow. 
Woe  to  the  traitors,  who  could  bring 
The  ]9rincely  boy  against  his  King  ! 
Still  in  his  conscience  burns  the  sting. 
In  offices  as  strict  as  lent, 
£ing  James's  June  ie  ever  spent. 
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XVI. 

"When  last  this  ruthful  montli  was  ronie, 

mu"^  I'JDlithgow's  holy  dome 
iir?!    ^y^^^.^  ^<*»*»  was  pray  ill.' ; 
While,  for  hw  royal  father's  soul, 

r^u    ?,°*^"  ^'*"^'  *^®  ^ells  did  toll, 

The  Bishop  mass  was  saying— 
For  now  the  vear  brou-ht  round  again 
The  day  the  luckless  king  was  simd- 
In  Katherine's  aisle  the  Monarch  knelt. 
>\  ith  sackcloth-shirt  and  iron  belt, 

And  eyes  with  sorrow  streamiutf- 
Around  him  lu  their  stalls  of  statS,' 
The  Tiistle's  Knight-Companions  sate, 

Iheir  banners  o'er  them  beaming 
I  too  was  there,  and,  sooth  to  tell. 
Bedeafen  d  with  the  jangling  knell, 
Was  watching  where  the  sunbeams  fell, 

Ihrough  the  stain'd  casement  gleau.i.u'  • 
But,  while  I  mark'd  what  next  befell         ' 

It  seem'd  as  I  were  drcamin"  * 

Steppd  from  the  crowd  a  ghostly  wi<Tht 
In  azure  gown,  with  cincture  white  ^    ' 
His  forehead  bald,  his  head  was  bare 
Down  hung  at  length  his  yellow  hair— 

fe^'^'f^  "^  not.  when,  good  my  Lord, 

I  pledge  to  you  my  knightly  word, 

i  hat,  when  I  saw  his  placid"  graco. 

His  simple  majesty  of  face, 

His  solemn  bearing,  and  his  pace 

fcso  stately  gliding  on— 
Seem'd  to  me  ne'er  did  limner  j.aint 
So  just  au  image  of  the  Saint 
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Who  propp'd  the  Virpjin  in  iier  faiut — 
The  loved  Apostle  John  I 

XVIL 
•'  He  stepp'd  before  the  Monarch's  chair, 
And  stood  with  rustic  plainness  there, 

And  little  reverence  made  ; 
Nor  head,  nor  body,  bow'd  nor  bent, 
But  on  the  desk  his  arm  he  leant, 

And  words  like  these  he  said, 
In  a  low  voice,  but  never  tone 
So  thrill'cj  through  vein,  and  nerve,  and  bone : 
'  My  mother  sent  me  from  afar. 
Sir  King,  to  warn  thee  not  to  war — 

Woe  waits  on  thine  array  ; 
If  war  thou  wilt,  of  women  air, 
Her  witching  wiles  and  wauiou  snare, 
James  Stuart,  doubly  waru'd,  beware  : 

God  keep  thee  as  he  may  ! ' 
The  wondering  Monarch  seem'd  to  seek 

For  answer,  and  found  none  ; 
And  when  he  raised  his  head  to  speak 
The  monitor  was  gone. 
The  marshal  aud  myself  had  cast 
To  stop  him  as  he  outward  pass'd  ; 
But,  lighter  than  the  whirlwind  s  blast, 

He  vanish'd  from  our  eyes. 
Like  sunbeam  on  the  billow  cast, 

That  glances  but,  and  dies." 

xviir. 

While  Lindesay  told  his  marvel  strange, 

The  twilight  was  so  pale, 
He  mark'd  not  Maruiion's  colour  chaupfe, 

While  listening  to  the  tale  ; 
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But,  after  a  suspended  pause, 

The  Baron  spoke  :— "  Of  Nature's  laws 
So  strong  I  held  the  force, 

That  never  superhuman  cause 
Could  e'er  control  their  course. 
And,  three  days  since,  had  judged  your  aim 
Was  but  to  make  your  guest  your  game. 
But  I  have  seen,  since  past  the  Tweed, 
What  much  has  changed  my  sceptic  creed. 
And  made  me  credit  aught."— Ho  staid, 
And  seem'd  to  wish  his  words  unsaid  :  ' 
But,  by  that  strong  emotion  press'd, 
Which  prompts  us  to  unload  our  brca-t, 

Even  when  discovery's  pain, 
To  Lindesay  did  at  length  unfold 
The  tale  his  village  host  had  told. 

At  Giflbrd,  to  his  train. 
Naught  of  the  Palmer  says  he  there, 
And  nought  of  Constance,  or  of  Claro  ; 
The  thoughts,  which  broke  his  sleep,  he  seems 
lo  mention  huf;  as  feverish  dreams. 

XIX. 

"  In  vain,"  said  he,  "  to  rest  I  spread 
My  burning  limbs,  and  conch'd  my  hoad  • 

Fantastic  thoughts  return'd  ; 
Ami,  by  their  wild  dominion  led, 

My  heart  within  me  burn'd. 
So  sore  was  the  delirious  goad, 
I  took  my  steed,  and  forth  I  rode, 
And,  as  the  moon  shone  bright  and  cold. 
Soon  reach'd  Ihe  camp  upon  the  wold.    ' 
rhe  southern  entrance  I  pas8'<I  through 
And  hal*  d,  and  my  bugle  blew.  ' 
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Methonght  an  answer  met  my  ear — 
Yet  was  the  blast  so  low  and  drear, 
So  hollow,  and  so  faintly  blown, 
i  t  might  be  echo  of  my  own. 

XX. 

"  Thus  judginpf,  for  a  little  space 
I  listen'd,  ere  I  left  the  place  ; 

But  scarce  could  trust  my  eyes, 
Nor  yet  can  think  they  served  nie  true, 
When  sudden  in  the  ring  I  view, 
lu  form  distinct  of  shape  and  hue, 

A  mountain  champion  rise. — 
I've  fought,  Lord-Lion,  many  a  day, 
In  single  fight,  and  niix'd  affray. 
And  ever,  I  myself  may  say, 

Have  borne  me  as  a  knight ; 
But  when  this  unexpected  foe 
Seem'd  starting  from  the  gulf  below — 
I  care  not  though  the  truth  I  show— 

I  trembled  with  affright ; 
And  as  I  placed  in  rest  my  spear, 
My  hand  so  shook  for  very  fear, 

I  scarce  could  couch  it  right. 


XXI. 

••  Why  need  my  tongue  the  issue  tell  ? 
^Ve  ran  our  course — ^my  charger  fell ; — 
What  could  he  'gainst  the  shock  of  hell  ?  — 

I  roU'd  upon  the  plain. 
High  o'er  my  head,  with  threatening  hand. 
The  spectre  shook  his  naked  brand — 

Yet  did  the  worst  remain  : 
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My  dazzled  eyes  I  upward  cast— 
Nof  opening  hell  itself  could  blast 

Their  sight,  like  what  I  saw  f 
Full  on  his  face  the  moonbeam  strook— 
A  face  could  never  be  mistook  ! 
I  knew  the  stem  vindictive  look, 

And  held  my  breath  for  awe. 
I  saw  the  face  of  one  who,  fled 
To  foreign  climes,  has  long  been  dead— 

I  well  believe  the  last ; 
For  ne'er,  when  vizor  raised,  did  stare 
A  human  warrior,  with  a  glare 

So  grimly  and  so  ghast. 
Thnce  o'er  my  head  he  shook  the  blade  : 
Jiut  when  to  good  Saint  George  I  pray'd 
(The  first  time  e'er  I  ask'd  his  aidL 

He  plunged  it  in  his  sheath  ; 
And,  on  his  courser  mounting  light. 
He  seem'd  to  vanish  from  my  sight  • 
The  moonbeam  dropp'd,  and  deepest  night 
Sunk  down  upon  the  heath.— 
Twere  long  to  tell  what  cause  I  have 

n  «?^HP°T.^\®  '"■*'®'  *^**  "»et  me  there, 
Call  d  by  his  hatred  from  the  grave. 
To  cumber  upper  air ; 

Dead  or  alive,  good  cause  had  he 

To  be  my  mortal  enemy." 

XXII. 

Marvdl'd  Sir  David  of  the  Mount : 
Then,  learn'd  in  story,  'gan  recount 

Such  chance  had  happ'd  of  old, 
When  once,  near  Norham,  there  die  fic»ht 
A  spectre  fell  of  fiendish  might,  " 
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In  likeness  of  a  Scottish  knight, 

With  Brian  Bulmer  bold, 
/.nd  train'd  him  nigh  to  disallow 
The  aid  of  his  baptismal  vow. 
"And  such  a  phantom,  too,  'tis  said. 
With  Highland  broadsword,  targe,  and  plaid, 

And  fingers,  red  with  gore, 
Is  seen  in  Bothiemurcus  glade. 
Or  where  the  sable  pine-trees  shade 
Dark  Tomantoul,  and  Auchnaslaid, 

Dromouchty,  or  Glenmore. 
And  yet,  whate'er  such  legends  say, 
Of  warlike  demon,  ghost,  or  fay. 

On  mountain,  moor,  or  plain, 
Spotless  in  faith,  in  bosom  bold. 
True  son  of  chivalry  should  hold 

These  midnight  terrors  vain  ; 
For  seldom  have  such  spirits  power 
To  harm,  save  in  the  evil  hour. 
When  guilt  we  meditate  within, 
Or  harbour  unrepented  sin." — 
Lord  Marmion  turned  him  half  aside, 
And  twice  to  clear  his  voice  he  tried, 

Then  press'd  Sir  David's  hand — 
But  nought,  at  length,  in  answer  said  ; 
And  here  their  farther  converse  staid, 

Each  ordering  that  his  band 
Should  bowne  them  with  the  rising  day, 
To  Scotland's  camp  to  take  their  way. — 

Such  was  the  King's  command. 

XXIII. 

Early  they  took  Dun-Edin's  road, 
And  I  could  trace  each  step  they  trodo. 
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HUI,  brook,  nor  dell,  nor  rock,  nor  stone 
Lies  on  the  path  to  me  unknoim  ' 

Much  might  it  boast  of  stor^Tore; 

Snffipf  T.K^/?^^  fligression  o'er, 
Suffice  It  that  the  route  was  laid 
Across  the  furzy  hills  of  Braid. 
Ihey  passed  the  glen  and  scanty  rUl 
And  climbed  the  opposing  bank,  until 
They  gained  the  top  of  Blackford  Hill. 

XXIV. 

^  Amln'^i.^'l^^^''"  uncultured  breast, 
A  ^T^f^^'""  ^/°°°^'  ^"'i  then,,  and  whin 

tJ^m*^'  ^  ^  ^^^  ^^  '■est, 
While  rose,  on  breezes  thin. 

The  murmur  of  the  city  crowd. 

Sainr^l  "?  «H«P'f.  Ja^ffHng  loud, 

Samt  Giles  s  mingling  din. 
Now,  from  the  summit  to  the  nlain 
Waves  an  the  hill  with  yellow^  • 

And  o'er  the  landscape  aa  I  look 

Tn  ^11  *^®  ^^"^  ""^^^  and  chiminrr  brook. 
To  me  they  make  a  heavy  moan,      °         ^ 

Ofearly  friendships  past  and  gone. 

xsv. 
^  Sin5°u  ""^  ^"  ^^t  "*^^"ff«  has  been 

Upon  tfie  bent  so  brown  : 
Thousand  pavilions,  white  as  snow 
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Spread  all  tbe  Boroagh'iuoor  below, 
Upland,  and  dale,  and  down  : — 

A  thousand  did  I  say  t    I  ween 

Thousands  on  thousands  there  were  seen, 

That  cbequer'd  all  the  beath  between 
The  streamlet  and  the  town  ; 

In  crossing  ranks  extending  far. 

Forming  a  camp  irregular ; 

Oft  giving  way,  where  still  there  stood 

Some  relics  of  the  old  oak  wood, 

That  darkly  huge  did  intervene, 

And  tamed  tbe  glaring  white  with  green : 

In  these  extended  lines  there  lay 

A  martial  kingdom's  vast  array. 

XXVI. 

For  from  Hebudes,  dark  with  rain, 
To  eastern  Lodou's  iettile  plain. 
And  from  the  Southern  Redswire  edge, 
To  farthest  Rosse's  rocky  ledge  ; 
From  west  to  east,  from  south  to  north, 
Scotland  sent  all  her  warriors  forth. 
Marmion  might  hear  the  mingled  Imm 
Of  myriads  up  the  mountain  come  ; 
The  horses'  tramp,  the  tingling  clank, 
Where  cbie'si  review'd  tbeir  vassal  rank. 

And  cbarger's  sbrilling  neigb  ; 
And  see  the  shifting  lines  advance, 
Wbile  frequent  tlash'd,  from  «     -^Id  to  lance, 

The  sun  s  reflected  ray. 

XXVII. 
Tbin  curling  in  the  morning  air 
The  wreathes  of  failing  smoke  declare 
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To  omberB  now  the  brands  decay'd, 

Where  the  night-watch  their  fire*  had  made. 

They  «w,  alow  roUing  on  the  plain. 

J^ull  many  a  Wgagecart  and  wain. 

And  dire  artillery's  clumsy  car. 

By  sluggish  oxen  tugg'd  to  war ; 

And  there  were  Borthwick's  Sisters  Seven 

And  cukerins  which  France  had  giveS      ' 

in-omen'd  gift !  the  guns  remain 

ITie  conqneroi's  spoil  on  Flodden  plain. 

XXVIII. 

Nor  mark'.i  they  less,  wliere  iu  the  air 
A  thousand  streamers  llauntod  fair  : 
Various  m  sliape,  device,  and  hue, 
Krn-T  «  '*"^»»«»  ,P"'"PJe,  rod,  and  blue, 
Broad,  narrow,  swallow-taird,  and  square, 
Scroll,  pennon,  pensil,  baudrol,  there 

U  or  the  pavilions  flew. 
Highest  and  midmost,  was  descried 
1  he  royal  banner  floating  wide  ; 
Slf'!f ^'  *  pin?-treo,  strong  and  straight, 
Iitchd  deeply  m  a  massive  stoue, 
Which  still  m  memory  is  shown 

w^"t  ^«ncath  the  standard's  weight 

With  toil,  the  huge  and  cumbrous  fold. 
Aud  gave  to  view  the  dazzling  field. 

T^'  '1/T*^  Scotland's  royal  shield. 
Ihe  ruddy  lion  ramp'd  in  gold. 

XXIX. 

Lord  Mannion  view'd  the  landscape  bright- 
He  view'd  it  ^AWx  a  chief 's  dalightl-  ^ 
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Until  within  him  burn'd  his  heart, 

And  lightning  from  bis  eye  did  part, 
As  on  the  battle-day  ; 

Such  glance  did  falcon  never  dart, 
When  stooping  on  his  prey. 
•'Oh  I  well,  Lord-Lion,  hast  thou  said. 
Thy  King  from  warfare  to  dissuade 

Were  but  in  vain  essay  : 
For,  by  St  George,  wore  that  host  mine, 
Not  power  infernal  nor  divine, 
Should  once  to  peace  my  soul  incline, 
Till  I  had  dimm'd  their  armour's  shine 

In  glorious  battle-fray  I " 
Answer'd  the  Bard,  of  milder  mood  : 
••  Fair  is  the  sight — and  yet  'twere  good 

That  kings  would  think  withal, 
When  peace  and  wealth  their  land  has  bless'd, 
'Tis  better  to  sit  still  at  rest, 

Than  rise,  perchance  to  fall." 

XXX. 

Still  on  the  spot  Lord  Marniion  stay'd, 

For  fairer  scene  he  ne'er  survey'd. 
When  sated  with  the  martial  show 
That  peopled  all  the  plain  below. 
The  wandering  eye  could  o'er  it  go, 
And  mark  the  distant  city  glow 
With  gloomy  splendour  red  ; 
For  on  the  smoke-wreathes,  huge  and  slow, 
That  round  her  sable  turrets  flow, 
'Hie  morning  beams  were  shed. 
And  tinged  them  with  a  lustre  proud. 
Like  that  which  streaks  a  thunder-cloud. 

Such  dubky  grandeur  clothed  the  height, 
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Where  the  huge  Castle  holds  its  state, 

«ru  *  *"•  "^^^P  *'^°P«  ^'o'^n. 

;;no«e  rfdgy  back  heaves  to  the  sky, 

riJed  deep  and  massv,  close  and  high, 

Mine  own  romantic  town  ! 
But  northward  far,  with  purer  blaze, 
On  Ochil  mountains  fell  the  rays. 
And  as  each  heathy  top  they  kisa'd, 
It  gleam  d  a  purple  amethyst. 
Yonder  the  shores  of  Fife  you  saw  ; 
Here  Preston-Bay  and  Berwick-Law : 

And,  broad  between  them  roU'd, 
The  gallant  Firth  the  eye  might  note. 
Whose  islands  on  its  bosom  float. 

Like  emeralds  chased  in  gold. 
Fitz- Eustace*  heart  felt  closely  pent ; 
As  If  to  give  his  rapture  -.ent, 
The  spur  he  to  his  charger  lent. 

And  raised  his  bridle  hand. 
And,  making  demi- volte  in  air, 

To  fiI?I'^'"'\*^','°'^"jJ  *^*'  '^o^Id  not  dare 
lo  light  for  such  a  land  T " 

The  Lindesay  smiled  his  joy  to  see  ; 

Wor  Marmion's  frown  repiess'd  his  glee. 

xxxr. 
Thus  while  they  look'd,  a  flourish  proud 
Where  mingled  trump  and  clarion  loud. 

And  fife,  and  kettle-drum. 
And  sackbut  deep,  and  psaltery. 
And  war-pipe  with  discordant  cry, 
And  cymbal  clattering  to  the  sky. 
Making  wild  music  bold  and  high, 

Did  up  the  mountain  come  ;  ° 
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The  whilst  the  hulls,  with  disUnt  chime, 
Merrily  told  the  hour  of  prime, 

And  thus  the  Lindesay  spoke  : 
"  Thus  olamoar  still  the  war-notos  when 
The  king  to  mass  his  way  has  ta'en, 
Or  to  St  Katharine's  of  Sienne, 

Or  Chapel  of  Saint  Rocqne. 
To  you  they  speak  of  martial  fame  ; 
But  me  remind  of  peaceful  game, 

When  blither  was  their  cheer, 
Thrilling  in  Falkland-woods  the  air, 
In  signal  none  his  steed  should  spare, 
But  strive  which  foremost  might  repair 

To  the  downfall  of  the  deer. 

XXXII. 

"Nor  less, "  he  said—'*  when  looking  forth, 
I  view  yon  Empress  of  the  North 

Sit  on  her  hilly  throne  ; 
Her  palace's  imperial  bowers, 
Her  castle,  proof  to  hostile  powers. 
Her  stately  nails  and  holy  towers — 

Nor  less,"  he  said,   "  I  moan, 
To  think  what  woe  mischance  may  bring, 
And  how  those  merry  bells  may  nng, 
The  death-dirge  of  our  gallant  king ; 

Or  with  the  latum  call 
The  burf?hers  forth  to  watch  and  ward, 
'Gainst  Southern  sack  and  fires  to  guard 

Dun-Edin's  leagner'd  wall. — 
But  not  for  my  presaging  thought, 
Dream  conquest  sure,  or  cheaply  bought  1 

Lord  l^Iarmion,  I  say  uay  ; 
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Ood  if  the  raider  of  the  field, 

D^wu*  "*?  chtmnioD'e  spear  and  shield- 
But  thon  thyself  shalt  say, 
Whenjoins  yt.n  liost  in  deadly  stowre, 
ihat  Englanira  dames  most  weep  in  bower. 

Her  monks  the  death-mass  sini?  ; 
Tor  nerer  saw'st  thou  such  a  power 

Led  on  by  such  a  King." 
And  now,  down  winding  to  tlie  plain 
The  barring  ♦  f  the  fatnj-  tiii-y  gain 
And  tlioro  tiiey  made  a  st.iy.—   ' 
There  stay  the  MinHtrel.  till  he  fling 
«w  hand  oer  every  Bor.lor  string, 

^?2  °' **",^«^P  tJi«  l>«"'P  to  8ing 
Uf  Scotland  s  ancient  Court  and  Kiuif. 
In  the  succeeding  lay. 
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THK  COURT. 
I. 

The  train  has  left  tho  hills  of  Hraid  • 
The  barner  guard  have  open  made 
(SoLindesay  bade)  the  palisade, 

That  closed  the  tented  ground  ; 
Their  men  the  warders  backward  drew 
And  earned  pikes  as  they  rode  through. 

Into  Its  ample  bound. 
Fast  ran  the  Scottish  warriors  there, 
upon  the  Southern  band  to  stare 
And  envy  with  their  wonder  xmL 
ro  see  such  well-appointed  foes  j 
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Such  length  of  shafts,  such  mighty  bows, 
So  huge,  that  many  simply  thought, 
But  for  a  vaunt  such  weapons  wrought ; 
And  little  deem'd  their  force  to  feel, 
^rough  links  of  mail,  and  plates  of  steel, 
When  rattling  upon  Flodden  vale, 
The  c^oth-yard  arrows  flew  like  hail. 


II. 
Nor  less  did  Marmion's  skilful  view 
Glance  every  line  and  squadron  through  ; 
And  much  he  marvell'd  one  small  land 
Could  marshal  forth  such  various  band : 

For  men-at-arms  were  here. 
Heavily  sheathed  in  mail  and  plate. 
Like  iron  towers  for  strength  and  weight, 
On  Flemish  steeds  of  bone  and  height. 

With  battle-axe  and  spear. 
Young  knights  and  squires,  a  lighter  train. 
Practised  their  chargers  on  the  plain, 
By  aid  of  leg,  of  hand,  and  rein, 

Each  warlike  feat  to  show, 
To  pass,  to  wheel,  the  croupe  to  gain. 
And  high  curvett,  that  not  in  vain 
The  sword  sway  might  descend  amain 

On  foeraan's  casque  below. 
He  saw  the  hardy  burghers  there 
March  arm'd,  on  foot,  with  faces  bare. 

For  viaor  they  wore  none, 
Nor  waving  plume,  nor  crest  of  knight ; 
But  burnished  were  their  corslets  bright. 
Their  brigan tines,  and  gorgets  light, 

Lil  i  very  silver  shone, 
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Long  pikes  they  had  for  standing  fight. 

Two-handed  swords  they  wore? 
And  many  wielded  mace  of  weight. 

And  bucklers  bright  they  bore. 

III. 
On  foot  the  preoman  too,  but  dress'd 

w.!,.®*?^^'J*^^'  *  swarthy  vest. 

With  iron  quilted  well  • 
Each  at  his  back  (a  slender  store) 
Hi8  forty  days'  provision  bore. 

As  feudal  statutes  tell. 
His  arms  were  halbert,  axe,  or  spear, 
A  crossbow  tL.re,  a  hagbut  here. 

A  dagger-knife,  and  brand. 
Sober  he  seem'd,  and  sad  of  cheer. 
As  loth  to  leave  his  cottage  dear, 

And  march  to  foreign  strand  • 

Yet  deem  not  in  his  thoughtful  eye 
Did  aught  of  dastard  terror  lie  : 

More  dreadful  far  his  ire. 
Than  theirs,  who,  scorning  danger's  name 
In  eager  mood  to  battle  came,   "  ' 

Their  valour  like  light  straw  on  flame. 

A  lierce  but  fading  fire. 

IV. 

JJot  so  the  Borderer:— bred  to  war. 
He  knew  the  battle's  din  afar, 

And  joy'd  to  hear  it  swell. 
His  peaceful  day  was  slothful  ease  ; 
JVor  haijp,  nor  pipe,  his  ear  could  please 

liike  the  loud  slogan  yell. 
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On  active  steed,  with  lance  and  blade, 
The  light-arm'd  pricker  plied  his  trade- 
let  nobles  fight  for  fame ; 
Let  vassals  follow  where  they  lead, 
Burghers  to  guard  their  townships  bleed, 

But  war's  the  Borderer'^  game. 
Their  gain,  their  glory,  their  delight, 
To  sleep  the  day,  maraud  the  night. 

O'er  mountain,  moss,  and  moor  ; 
Joyful  to  fight  they  took  their  way, 
Scarce  caring  who  might  win  the  day, 

Their  booty  was  secure. 
These,  as  Lord  Marmiou's  train  pass'd  by, 
Look'd  on  at  first  with  careless  eye. 
Nor  marvell'd  aught,  well  taught  to  know 
The  form  and  force  of  English  bow. 
But  when  they  saw  the  I^rd  array 'd 
In  splendid  arms  and  rich  brocade. 
Each  Borderer  to  his  kinsman  said — 

"  Hist,  Ringan  !  seest  thou  there  ! 
Canst  guess  which  road  they'll  homeward  ride  ?- 
O  !  could  we  but  on  Border  side. 
By  Eusedale  glen,  or  Liddell'a  tide, 

Beset  a  prize  so  fair  ! 
That  fangless  Lion,  too,  their  guide. 
Might  cliance  to  lose  his  glistering  hide  ; 
Brown  Maudlin,  of  that  doublet  pied. 

Could  make  a  kirtle  rare." 


\i''^ 


V. 

Next,  Marmion  mark'd  the  Celtic  race, 
Of  different  language,  form,  and  face, 
A  various  race  of  man  ; 
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Jnst  then  the  Chiefs  their  tribes  array'd, 
And  wild  and  gariah  semblance  made, 
The  cheqner'd  trews,  and  belted  plaid, 
And  varying  notes  the  war-pipes  bray'd, 

To  every  varying  clan ; 
Wild  through  their  red  or  sable  hair 
Look'd  out  tlieir  eyes  with  savage  stare, 

On  Marmion  as  "he  pass'd  ; 
Their  legs  above  the  knee  were  bare  ; 
Their  frame  was  pinewy,  short,  and  spare, 

And  harden'd  to  the  blast ; 
Of  taller  race,  the  chiefs  they  own 
Were  by  the  eagle's  plumage  known. 
The  hunted  red-deer^s  undress'd  hide 
Their  hairy  buskins  well  supplied  ; 
The  graceful  bonnet  deck'd  their  head  : 
Hack  from  their  shoulders  hung  the  plaid ; 
A  broadsword  of  unwieldy  length, 
A  dagger  proved  for  rdge  and  strtugth, 

A  stndded  targe  thoy  woro, 
And  quivers,  bows,  and  shafts— but,  O  1 
Short  was  the  shaft,  and  weak  the  bow. 

To  that  which  England  bore. 
The  Isles-men  carried  at  their  backs 
The  ancient  Danish  battle-axe. 
They  raised  a  wild  and  wondering  cry, 
As  with  his  guide  rode  Marmion  by. 
Loud  were  their  clamouring  tongues,  as  when 
The  clanging  sea-fowl  leave  the  fen. 
And,  with  their  cries  discordant  mix'd, 
Grumbled  o-id  yell'd  the  pipes  betwixt. 
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VI. 

ThoB  through  the  Scottish  camp  they  pass'd. 

And  reach  the  City  gate  at  last, 

Where  all  around,  a  wakeful  guard, 

Arm  d  burghers  kept  their  watch  and  ward. 

WeU  had  they  cause  of  jealous  fear, 

When  kv  encamped,  in  field  so  near. 

The  Borderer  and  the  Mountaineer 

As  through  the  bustling  streets  they  go 

All  was  alive  with  martial  show ;       *  ' 

At  every  turn,  with  dinning  clang. 

The  armourer's  anvil  clasli'd  and  rang  • 

Or  toil'd  the  swarthy  smith,  to  wheel  ' 

The  bar  that  arms  the  charger's  heel  • 

Or  axe,  or  falchion,  to  the  side  ' 

Of  jarring  grindstone  was  applied. 

Page,  groom,  and  squire,  with  hurrying  pace. 

Through  street,  aud  lane,  and  market-place. 

f  ore  lance,  or  casque,  or  sword  ; 
While  burghers,  with  important  face. 

Described  each  new-come  lord, 
Discuss'd  his  lineage,  told  his  name, 
His  following,  and  his  warlike  fame. 
The  Lion  led  to  lodging  meet, 
Which  high  o'erlook'd  the  crowded  street  • 
There  must  the  Baron  rest,  ' 

Till  past  the  hour  of  vesper  tide, 
And  then  to  Holy-Rood  must  ride- 
Such  was  the  King's  behest 
Meanwhile  the  Lion^  care  assigns 
A  banquet  rich,  and  costly  wines, 

To  Marmion  and  his  train  ; 
And  when  the  appointed  hour  succeeds 
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The  Baron  dons  his  peaceful  weeds, 
And  foUowing  Lindesay  as  he  leads. 
Ine  palace-halls  they  gain. 

VI  r. 
Old  Holy-Rood  rung  merrily 
That  night,  with  wassell,  mirth,  and  glee  • 
King  James  within  her  princely  bower       ' 
Feasted  the  Chiefs  of  Scotland'k  power. 
Summon  d  to  spend  the  parting  hour  ; 
For  he  had  charged,  that  his  array 
Should  southward  march  by  break  of  day. 
Well  loved  that  splendid  monarch  aye 

Ihe  banquet  and  the  song, 
Bv  day  the  tourney,  and  by  night 
The  merry  dance,  traced  fast  and  light. 

The  maskers  quaint,  the  pageant  bright 
The  revel  loud  and  long.  ' 

This  feast  outshone  his  banquets  past. 

It  was  his  blithest— and  his  last. 

The  dazzling  lamps,  from  gallery  gay. 

Cast  on  the  Court  a  dancing  ray 

Here  to  the  harp  did  minstrels  sing  ; 

There  ladies  touchM  a  softer  string  ; 

With  long-ear'd  cap.  and  motley  vest, 

The  licensed  fool  retail'd  his  jest  • 

His  magic  tricks  the  juggler  plied  ; 

At  dice  and  draughts  the  galfants  vied  : 

v>  nue  some,  in  close  recess  apart 

Courted  the  ladies  of  their  heart.' 
Nor  courted  them  in  vain  ; 

For  often,  in  the  parting  hour, 

Victorious  Love  asserts  his  power 
0  er  coldness  and  disdain  ; 
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And  flinty  is  her  heart,  can  view 
To  battle  march  a  lover  true — 
Can  hear,  perchance,  his  last  adieu. 
Nor  own  her  share  of  pain. 

VIII. 

Through  this  mix'd  crowd  of  glee  and  game, 
The  King  to  greet  Lord  Marmion  came, 

While,  reverent,  all  made  room. 
An  easy  task  it  was,  I  trow, 
King  James's  manly  form  to  know, 
Although,  his  courtesy  to  show. 
He  dofTd  to  Marmion  bending  low. 

His  broider'd  cap  and  plume. 
For  royal  was  his  garb  and  mien, 

His  cloak,  of  crimson  velvet  piled, 

Trimm'd  with  the  fur  of^artin  wild  ; 
His  rest  of  changeful  satin  sheen, 

The  dazzled  eye  beguiled  ; 
His  gorgeous  collar  hung  adown, 
Wrought  with  the  badge  of  Scotland's  crown, 
The  thistle  brave,  of  old  renown  : 
His  trusty  blade,  Toledo  right, 
Descended  from  a  baldric  bright ; 
White  were  his  buskins,  on  the  heel 
His  spurs  inlaid  of  gold  and  steel ; 
His  bonnet,  all  of  crimson  fair, 
Was  button'd  with  a  ruby  rare  : 
And  Marmion  deem'd  he  ne'er  had  seen 
A  prince  of  such  a  noble  mien. 

rx. 
The  monarch's  form  was  middle  size ; 
For  feat  of  strength,  or  exercise, 
Shaped  in  proportion  fair ; 
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And  hazel  was  his  ea^Ie  eye, 
And  auburn  of  the  darkest  dye 
Hw  short  curl'd  beard  and  hair 

TK  }  \Y  ^^'^  *''a^  merry  i?lance 

I-ightly  from  fair  to  fair  he  flew 

Suit  ifZl  '°  J''^*''-  ^"'"^nt.  and  sue  ;- 
fe^uit  lightly  won.  and  short-lived  paii 
For  monarchs  seldom  si^h  in  vafn.^'"'' 

How  sudinwT'^Y  ^^'*''  "f*«"  «t«-«"ge- 
now  suddenly  his  choer  would  chanire 

His  look  o'ercast  and  lower.         ^  ' 

It,  in  a  sudden  turn,  ho  felt 

That  bound  his  broast  in  penance  nain 
In  memory  of  his  father  sC'  ^'°' 
?I?  '*'*i''^'  "^'^"g^  how,  evermore 

Forward  he  rush'd,  with  double  glee 
Into  the  stream  of  revelry  ;         ^     ' 
i»!!fi  "^'S'^^en  object  of  afl-right 
A   J'i^*,,*?®  ^^"^se'-  in  his  flight 
And  ha  f  he  halts,  half  spn^^^-je  • 
But  feels  the  quickening  spufaimlied 

Scours  doubly  swift  o'er  hill  and  plain. 

Sir  H^?T!'»f  ^;/'*'  *he  courtiers  say 
Sir  Hugh  the  Heron's  wife  held  swa^  • 

To  Scotland's  Court. he,  amV^' 
S-s 
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To  be  a  hostaf^e  for  her  lord, 

Who  Cessford's  ^^llant  heart  had  gored, 

And  with  the  King  to  make  accord, 

Had  sent  his  lovely  dame. 
Nor  to  that  lady  free  alone 
Did  the  gay  King  allegiance  own  ; 

For  the  fair  Queen  of  France 
Sent  him  a  turquoise  ring  and  glore, 
And  charged  him,  as  her  knight  and  love, 

For  her  to  break  a  lance  ; 
And  strike  three  strokes  with  Scottish  brand, 
And  march  three  miles  on  Southron  land, 
And  bid  the  banners  of  his  band 

In  English  breezes  dance. 
And  thus,  for  France's  Queen  he  drest 
His  manly  limbs  in  mailed  vest ; 
And  thus  a«lmitted  English  fair 
His  inmost  counsels  still  to  share  ; 
And  thus  for  both  he  madly  planu'd 
The  ruin  of  himself  and  land  ! 

And  yet,  the  sooth  to  tell, 
Nor  England's  fair,  nor  France's  Queen, 
Were  worth  one  pearl-drop,  bright  and  sheen, 

From  Margaret's  eyes  that  fell — 
His  own  Queen  Margaret,  who,  in  Lithgow's 

bower, 
All  lonely  sat,  and  wept  the  weary  hour. 


i'"*  ' 


XI. 


The  Queen  sits  lone  in  Lithgow  pile, 

And  weepe  the  woary  day 
The  war  against  her  native  soil, 
Her  Monarch's  risk  in  battle  bro41 ;- 
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And  in  cay  Holy.Rood.  the  while. 
Dame  Heron  rises  with  a  smile 

Upon  the  harp  to  play. 
Fair  was  her  rounde,!  arm,  a«  o'er 

The  strings  her  fingurs  flew  • 

Ev^n"?  ■*»;  t°«<^!»'d  wi  tuned  'them  .11 
T  her  bosom's  rise  aud  fall  ' 

Fn^^liPr^'i®^  «^^^"  to  view  ; 

i«5fi""/\^'*'?'^''^*''^'00d  untied. 
And  first  sh«  pit.,h'd  her  voice  to  sinir 
InS  .g^'^"'^  'n.r  dark  eye  ou  the  & 
\l\  f^««  «';"»n'l  the  silent  ring  ;         ^' 
And  laugh'd,  and  blush'd.  aud  oft  did  sav 

She  con  d  not,  would  not,  durst  uot  nlav  » 
At  length  urK,n  the  harp,  with  glee   ^    ^ 
Ming  ed  wiA  arch  simnllcity.    ^     ' 
A  soft,  yet  lively,  air  slie  rung. 
While  thus  the  wily  la.Iy  sun^',.. 

xir. 

liOCH  INVAR. 
LADY  heron's  SONO. 

?k7°"¥  ^cj'i'ivar  is  come  out  of  the  west 
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fiat  ere  he  alighted  at  Netherby  gate 
The  bride  had  consented,  the  gallant  cama  late  t 
For  a  laggard  in  love,  and  a  dastard  in  war, 
Waa  fo  wed  the  fair  Ellen  of  brave  Lochinvar. 

So  boldly  he  entered  the  Netherby  Hall, 
Amongbride's-nien,  and  kinsmen,  an*l  brothers,  and  all: 
Then  Bpoke  the  brifle's  father,  his  hand  on  his  Hword 
(For  the  pooi  craven  bridf'n;room  said  never  a  word), 
"  0  come  ye  in  peace  here,  or  rnrne  ye  in  war, 
Or  to  dance  at  our  bridal,  yoiuii;  Lord  Lochinvar  ?  "— 

*•  I  long  woo'd  your  daughter,  mv  snit  you  denied  ;— 
Love  swells  like  the  Sol  way,  but  ubb^i  like  its  tide — 
And  now  am  I  come,  with  las  los    love  of  mine, 
To  lead  but  one  measure,  diink  oue  cup  of  wine. 
There  are  maidiuis  in  Scotluml  more  lovely  by  far, 
That  would  gladly  bo  bride  to  the  young  Lochinvar." 

The  bride  kiHs'd  the  goblet :  the  kuight  look  it  up, 
He  auall'*d  off  the  wine,  and  he  threw  down  the  cup. 
She  loolc'd  down  to  blush,  and  she  look'd  up  to  sigh, 
With  a  smile  on  her  lips,  and  a  tear  in  her  eye, 
He  took  her  soft  hand,  ere  her  mother  could  bar — 
"  Now  tread  we  a  measure  I  "  said  young  Looliiuvar. 

So  stately  his  form,  and  so  lovely  her  face, 
That  never  a  hall  such  a  galliard  did  grace  ; 
While  her  mother  did  fret,  and  her  father  did  fume, 
And  the  bridegroom  iitood  dangling  hi.s  bonnet  and 

plume ; 
And  tho  bridc-iu.ijdcns  whisper'd,    "Twere    bettor 

by  far 
To  have  raatch'd  our  fair  cnuhiu  with  young  Lochinvar." 
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Oiw  ton«h  to  her  hand,  ttod  one  word  in  her  oar, 
When  they  reach'd  the  hall-door,  and  the  charccr 

stood  near ; 
So  light  to  the  croupe  the  fair  lady  he  Bwung, 
f/>J»gnt  *°  *^®  ^^^^  ^for«  her  he  sprung  I 
She  ia  won  I  we  are  gone,  over  bank,   bush,  and 
scaur ; 

They'll  have  fleet  steeds  that  follow,"  quoth  vounir 
Lochmvar.  -•  ^       « 

There  was  mounting  'mong  Graemes  of  the  Netherhv 
clan ;  ' 

Torsters,   Fonwicks,  and   Musgraves,    they  rode  and 

they  ran  ; 
There  was  racing  and  chasing  on  Cannobie  Lee, 
But  the  lost  bnd.-  of  Netlierby  ne'er  did  they  see 
So  aanng  in  love,  and  so  daunts  ss  in  war, 
Have  ye  e'er  heard  of  gallant  like  young  Lochinvart 

xni. 

The  Monarch  o'er  the  siren  hunfj 

And  beat  the  measure  as  she  snn<» ; 
And,  pressing  closer  and  more  near7  ' 
He  whisper'd  jiraises  in  her  ea.-. 
In  loud  apj.lause  the  courtiers  vied  ; 
And  ladies  wlnk'd,  and  spoke  a.vid(* 

The  witching  dame  to  Murmion  threw 
A  glance,  where  seem'd  to  reign 

The  pride  that  claims  applauses'due, 

And  of  her  royal  conquest  ton, 
A  re%l  or  feign'd  disdain  : 
Familiar  was  the  look,  and  told 
Marmion  and  she  were  friends  of  old. 
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rhe  King  observed  their  meetinir  eyea 
With  something  like  displeased  surprise ; 
For  monarchs  ill  can  rivals  brook, 
Even  m  a  word,  or  smile,  or  look. 

wl"?.  t*°°^.^^^°''*^  *^®  parchment  broad, 
Which  Marmion  s  high  commission  show'd : 

Uur  Borders  sack'd  by  many  a  raid 
Our  peaceful  liege-men  robb'd,"  he  said  : 

On  day  of  truce  our  Warden  slain. 
Stout  Barton  kill'd,  his  vassals  ta'eA— 
Unworthy  were  we  here  to  reign, 
Should  these  for  vengeance  cry  in  vain  : 
Our  full  defiance,  hate,  and  scorn. 
Our  herald  has  to  Henry  borne." 

XIV. 

He  paused,  and  led  where  Douglas  stood, 
And  with  stern  eye  the  pageant  view'd : 
I  mean  that  Douglas,  sixth  of  yore. 
W  ho  coronet  of  Angus  bore. 
And,  when  his  blood  and  heart  were  high 
Did  the  third  James  in  camp  defy  ' 

And  all  his  minions  led  to  die       * 

On  Lauder's  dreary  flat : 
Princes  and  favourites  long  grew  tams. 
And  trembled  at  the  homely  name 

Of  Archibald  Bell-the-Cat  ; 
The  same  who  left  the  dusky  vale 
Of  Hermitage  in  Liddesdale, 

Its  dungeons,  and  its  towers, 
Where  Bothwell's  turrets  brave  the  air 
And  Bothwell  bank  is  blooming  fair. 

To  hx  his  prmcely  bowers. 
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Though  now,  in  ago,  he  had  laid  down 
His  armour  for  the  peaceful  gown. 

And  for  a  staff  his  brand, 
l?et  often  would  flash  forth  the  fire 
That  could,  in  youth,  a  monarch's  ire 

And  minions  pride  withstand  ; 
And  even  that  day,  at  oouncU  board, 

trnapt  to  soothe  his  sovereign's  mood. 

A  ^^i°?i^®  ^"^^  ^*^  ^°g«s  stood, 
And  chafed  his  royal  lord. 


XV. 


His  giant-form,  like  ruin'd  tower, 
Though  fall'n  its  muscles'  brawny  vaunt 

Seem  d  o  er  the  gaudy  scene  to  lower : 
nis  locks  and  beard  in  silver  grew  • 
His  eyebrows  kept  their  sable  hue.  * 
Near  Douglas  when  the  Monarch  stood. 
llu  bitter  speech  he  thus  pursued  : 

Lord  Marmion,  since  these  letters  say 
That  m  the  North  you  needs  must  stav. 
While  slightest  hopes  of  peace  remain 
Uncourteous  speech  it  were,  and  stern,   ' 
Tosay— Return  to  Lindisfarne, 

Until  my  herald  come  again.— 
Then  rest  you  in  Tantallon  Hold  : 
Your  host  shall  be  the  Doufrlas  bold- 
A  chief  unlike  his  sires  of  old. 
He  TOrs  their  motto  on  his  blade, 
Their  blazon  o'er  his  towers  display'd  : 
Yet  loves  his  sovereign  to  oppose 
More  than  to  face  his  country's  foes. 
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And,  I  bethink  me,  by  St.  Stephen, 
But  e'en  this  morn  to  me  was  given 
A  trize,  the  first-fruits  of  the  war, 
Ta  en  by  a  galley  from  Dunbar, 

A  bevy  of  the  maids  of  Heaven. 
Under  your  guard,  these  holy  maids 
Shall  safe  return  to  cloister  shades, 
And,  while  they  at  Tantallon  stay, 
Reauiem  for  Cochran's  soul  may  say." 
And,  with  the  slaughter'd  favourite  s  name, 
Across  the  Monarch's  brow  there  came 
A  cloud  of  ire,  remorse,  and  shame. 


xvr. 

In  an.}  ver  nought  could  Angus  speak  ; 
His  proud  heart  swell'd  well-nigh  to  break  : 
He  turn'd  aside,  and  down  his  cheek 

A  burning  tear  there  stole. 
His  hand  the  Monarch  sudde  .  '^ook, 
That  sight  his  kind  heart  could  not  brook 

"  Now,  by  the  Bruce's  soul, 
Angus,  my  hasty  speech  forgive  I 
For  sure  as  doth  his  spirit  live, 
As  he  said  01  the  Douglas  old, 

I  well  may  say  of  you — 
That  never  king  did 'subject  hold, 
In  sr^'^Acii  more  free,  in  war  more  bold, 

A'        tender  and  more  true  : 
Forgive  me,  Douglas,  once  again." — 
And,  while  the  King  his  hand  did  strain. 
The  old  man's  tears  fell  down  like  rain. 
To  seize  the  moment  Marmion  tried, 
And  whisper'd  to  the  King  aside 
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"Oh  !  let  snch  tears  unwonted  plead 

I  ;»fflT^-„'^°'"'  ^'""^  "^"^^^'^^  Jeed  f 
A  Sr*"  TP  *  *'™mble'8  smart. 
A  maid  to  aee  her  sparrow  part, 
A  stnpling  for  a  woman's  heart- 
But  woe  awaits  a  country,  when 
She  sees  the  tears  of  bearded  men. 
ihen,  oh  J  what  omen,  dark  and  hiffh 
When  Douglas  wets  his  manly  eye  ?' 

XVI  r. 

Th«  »^^»?»n  Tantallon  strong.        ^  ' 
The  good  Lord  Marmion  tarries  Jong, 

tL  f^^??^i;°  ^'^  castle-hall."- 
The  haughty  Marmion  felt  the  taunt, 
And  answered,  grave,  the  royal  vaunt  • 

nn"its  hS:r  "r  "^^  h"-We\"ome. 
Rnf  tJ  f  f  •     ?  ^'".^  -^^^^^  should  come  : 
But  Nottingham  has  arcliers  good 

Northumbrian  prickers  wild  and  rude 
On  Derby  HUls  the  paths  are  steep  ; 
In  Ouse  and  Tyne  the  fords  are  deep  r 
And  many  a  banner  will  be  torn.     ^ 
And  many  a  knight  to  earth  be  borne 

Ere  Scotland's  King  shall  croTthe  Treat 
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Yet  pause,  brave  Prince,  while  yet  you  may  I  "- 

The  Monarch  lightly  turn'd  away, 

And  to  his  nobles  loud  did  call — 

"  Lords,  to  the  dance— a  hall  I  a  hall !  " 

Himself  his  cloak  and  sword  flung  by, 

And  led  Dame  Heron  gallantly  ; 

And  minstrels,  at  the  royal  order. 

Rung  out—"  Blue  Bonnets  o'er  the  Border." 


XVIII. 

Leave  we  these  revels  now,  to  tell 
What  to  Saint  Hilda's  maids  befell, 
Whose  galley,  as  they  sail'd  again 
To  Whitby,  by  a  Scot  was  ta'en. 
Now  at  Dun-Edin  did  they  bide, 
Till  James  should  of  their  fate  decide  ; 

And  soon,  by  his  command, 
Were  gently  summon'd  to  prepare 
To  journey  under  Marmion  s  care. 
As  escort  honour'd,  safe,  and  fair. 

Again  to  English  land. 
The  Abbess  told  her  chaplet  o'er. 
Nor  knew  which  saint  she  should  implore, 
For,  when  she  thought  of  Constance,  sore 

She  fear'd  Lord  Marmion's  mood. 
And  judge  what  Clara  must  have  felt » 
The  sword  that  hung  in  Marmion's  1: .  ■ 

Had  drunk  De  Wilton's  blood.  ' 

Unwittingly,  King  James  had  given. 

As  guard  to  Whitby's  shades, 
The  man  most  dreaded  under  Heaven 

By  these  defenceless  maids  r 


MARMION. 

Jet  what  4,0 u. ion  could  avail, 
Or  who  would  listen  to  the  talo 

.^•T*!™*'!'  P"8oner,  and  nun, 

Mid  bustle  of  a  war  begun  t 
^ey  deem'd  it  hopeless  to  avoid 
The  convoy  of  their  dangerous  guide. 

xrx. 

Their  lodging,  so  the  King  assign'd, 
To  Marmion's,  as  their  guardian,  jo  n'd  • 
And  thus  it  fell,  that,  pll^sing  nigh        ' 
The  Palmer  caught  the  Abbe^'  eye. 

Who  warn  d  him  by  a  scroll, 
bhe  had  a  secret  to  reveal. 
That  much  concern'd  the  Church's  weal. 

And  health  of  sinner's  soul ; 
And,  with  deep  charge  of  secrecy, 
117.  V®  °*™®^  »  pJace  to  meet, 
Within  an  open  balcony, 
That  hung  from  dizzy  pitch,  and  high, 

Above  the  stately  street ; 
To  which,  as  common  to  each  home. 
At  nignt  they  might  in  secret  come. 

XX. 

At  ni-ht,  in  secret,  there  they  came. 
The  Palmer  and  the  holy  Dame, 
The  moon  among  the  clouds  rode  high. 
And  all  the  city  hum  was  by.  ^  ' 

Upon  the  street,  where  late  before 
iJid  din  of  war  and  warriors  roar. 
You  might  have  heard  a  pebble  fall. 
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A  beetle  hum,  a  cricket  ^xnz. 
An  owlet  flap  hi.  bodiu^  wing 
On  GiU',  steenle  tali?        ^ 
Whot?  A^^i  bmiaing^  climbing  high. 

Save  torches  gliding  far, 

Before  some  chieftain  of  dci-ree 

Who  left  the  royal  revelry  ^'     ' 

To  bowne  him  for  the  war.  - 

A  so  emn  scene  the  Abbess  chose  • 

A  solemn  hour,  her  secret  to  disclose. 

XXI 
"0,  holy  Palmer!"  she  began- 
^2V  ^«  ™"s^be  sainted  man. 

m.  ^  Redeemer's  tomb  is  found- 
.  H.3  dear  Church's  sake,  my  tale 

Though  I  must  speak  of  worldly  love- 
Da  ^f/"  *°  *??^"  ^^»°  ^«<1  aboveT-1 

ridT«  if'  ^^"'i  ^  ^^««^^''«  Wood 
(Idle  It  were  of  Whitby's  dame 

To  say  of  that  same  blood  iTame)  • 
f°^<S'*'  r^^»»  jealous  rage  wTs  high 
^.rd  Marmion  said  despitiously,      *^  ' 
W^ton  was  traitor  in  his  heartf 
And  had  made  league  with  Maiiin  Swart, 
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When  he  came  here  on  Simnel's  part : 
And  only  cowardice  did  restrain 
His  rebel  aid  ou  Stokefield's  plain— 
And  down  he  threw  his  glove  .—the  thing 
Wrs  tried,  as  wont,  before  the  King  : 
Where  frankly  did  De  Wilton  own 
That  Swart  in  Gueldres  he  had  known  : 
And  that  between  them  then  there  went 
Some  scroll  of  courteous  compliment. 
For  this  he  to  iais  castle  sent ; 
But  wh(  n  his  mosstmger  return'd 
Judge  how  De  Wilton's  fury  burn'd  J 
J  or  in  his  i-acket  there  were  laid 
Letters  that  claim'd  disloyal  aid, 
And  proved  King  Henry's  cause  betray'd. 
Hw  lame,  thus  bllghtetl,  in  the  field 
lie  strove  to  clear  by  spear  and  shield  :— 
lo  clear  his  fame  in  vain  he  strove, 
Jor  wonderous  are  His  ways  above  ! 
Perchance  some  form  was  unobserved  • 
Perchance  in  prayer,  or  faith,  he  swerved  : 
J!.ise  how  could  guiltless  chanipion  quail, 
Or  how  the  blessed  ordeal  fail  ? 

XXII. 

"  His  squire,  who  now  De  Wilton  saw 
As  recreant  doon-  d  to  suffer  law 

Kepentant,  own'd  in  vain, 
That,  while  he  had  the  scrolls  in  care 
A  stranger  maiden,  passing  fair,  ' 

Had  drenched  him  with  a  beverage  rare  • 
Hia  words,  no  faith  could  gainf  ' 

With  C'liire  alone  he  credence  won, 
Who,  rather  than  wed  Marmion, 
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Did  to  Saint  Hilda's  shrine  repair, 
To  eire  our  house  her  livings  fair 
And  die  a  vestal  yot'ress  there. 
The  imjiulse  from  the  earth  was  given, 
But  bent  her  to  the  paths  of  heaven. 
A  purer  heart,  a  lovelier  maid, 
Ne  er  shelter'd  her  in  Whitby'8  shade, 
No,  not  since  8  ixon  Edelfled  ; 

Only  one  trace  of  earthly  strain, 
That  for  her  lover's  loss 

She  cherishes  a  sorrow  vain, 
And  murmurs  at  the  cross.  — 

And  then  her  heritage — it  goes 
Along  the  banks  of  Tame  ; 

Deep  fields  of  grain  the  reaper  mows, 

In  meadows  ri'jh  the  heifer  lows, 

The  falconer  and  huntsman  knows 
Its  woodlands  for  the  game. 
Shame  were  i^  *^o  Saint  Hilda  dear, 
And  I,  her  1        tie  vot'ress  here, 

Should  do  a  deadly  sin, 
Her  temple  spoil'd  before  mine  eyes, 
If  this  false  Marraion  such  a  prize 

By  my  consent  should  win  ; 
Yet  hath  our  boisterous  monarch  sworn 
That  Clare  shall  from  our  house  be  torn, 
And  grievous  cause  have  I  to  fear 
Such  mandate  doth  Lord  Marmion  bear. 

XXIII. 

"  Now,  prisoner,  helpless.,  and  betray 'd 
To  evil  power,  I  claim  thine  aid, 
By  every  step  that  thou  hast  trod 
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To  holy  shrine  and  grotto  dim, 
By  every  martyr's  tortured  limb, 
By  angel,  saint,  and  seraphim, 

And  by  the  Church  of  God  I 
For  mark  :  When  Wilton  was  betray'd, 
And  with  his  squire  forged  letters  laid. 
She  was,  alas  I  that  sinful  maid. 

By  whom  the  deed  was  done — 
O  I  shame  and  horror  to  be  said — 

She  was  a  perjured  nun  ! 
No  clerk  in  all  the  land,  like  her, 
Traced  quaint  and  varying  character. 
Perchance  yon  may  a  marvel  deem, 

That  Marmion's  paramour 
(For  such  vile  thing  she  was)  should  scheme 

Her  love  's  nnptial  hour  ; 
But  o'er  him  thus  shn  hoped  to  gain, 
As  privy  to  his  honour's  stain, 

Illimitable  power  i 
For  this  she  <^ecretly  recain'rl 

Each  pro<^ .  that  ni<>ht  tb*  plot  reveal, 

Instruc'  jns  with  his  h  *    1  and  seal ; 
And  thus  Saint  Hilda  deig  .  d. 

Through  sinner's  pt*rfj  Iv  wpnre, 

Her  house's  glory  to  aet     '*, 
And  Cbru's  itniuc>rtal  weti 
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"  'Twere  long,  and  needles,    .«rQ  to  tell, 
Hew  to  my  hand  tli'  so  pajw-i     Ml ; 

With  me  they  must  not  »t» 
Saint  Hilda  keep  her  Abbess  tr  ^«« ! 
Who  knows  what  outrage  h^  b*    *t  do. 

While  journeying  by  the  way 
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O,  blessed  Sftint,  if  e'er  again 

I  /enturotu  leave  thy  calm  domain, 

To  travel  or  by  land  or  maiu, 

Deep  penance  rnay  I  pay  I — 
Now,  saintly  Palmer,  mark  my  prayer : 
I  give  this  packet  to  thv  care. 
For  thee  to  stop  they  wiM  not  dare  * 

And  O  i  with  cautious  «peed, 
To  Wolsey's  hand  the  papers  bring, 
That  he  may  show  them  to  the  King : 

And,  for  thy  well-eam'd  meed, 
Thon  holy  man,  at  Whitby's  shrine 
A  weekly  mass  shall  still  be  thine. 

While  priests  can  sing  and  read. — 
What  ail'st  thou  t— Speak  ! "  For  as  he  took 
The  charge,  a  strong  emotion  shook 

His  frame  ;  and,  ere  reply, 
They  heard  a  faint,  ytt  shrilly  tone, 
Like  distant  clarion  feebly  blown, 

That  on  the  breeze  did  die  ; 
And  long  the  Abbess  shriek'd  in  fear, 
••  Saint  Withold,  save  us  !— What  <s  here » 

Look  at  yon  City  Cross  I 
See  on  its  battled  tower  appear 
Phantoms,  that  scutcheons  seem  to  rear, 
And  blazon'd  banners  toss  ! " 


XXV. 


Dun-Edin's  Cross,  a  pillar'd  stone, 
Rose  on  a  turret  octagon 
(But  now  is  rased  that  monument, 
Whenoo  royal  edict  rattg, 
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And  voiw  of  Scotland's  lnw  wu  sent 
In  glorious  trumnet-cUng. 

M  b«  his  tomb  as  lead  to  lead, 
•  |K»n  itfl  dull  destroyer's  head  ! 
^  ininstreri  malison  is  said). 
Then  on  its  battlements  they  saw 
A  vision,  passing  Nature'H  law, 

Strange,  wild,  and  dimly  seen  ; 
Figures  that  seem'd  to  rise  and  die, 
Gibber  and  sign,  advance  and  fly. 
While  nought  conlirm'd  could  ear  or  eye 

Discern  of  sound  or  mien. 
Yet  darkly  did  it  seem,  as  there 
Heralds  and  Pursuivants  prepare, 
With  trumpet  sound  and  blazon  fair, 

A  summons  to  proclaim ; 
But  indistinct  t  e  pageant  proud, 
w/*"^  forms  of  midnight  cloud. 
When  flin^  the  moon  upon  her  shroud 

A  wavering  tinge  of  flame  ; 
It  flits,  expands,  and  shifts,  till  loud, 
From  midmost  of  the  spectre  crowd, 

This  awful  summons  came  ; 
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"Prince,  prelate,  :>otentate,  and  peer, 
Whose  names  I  now  shall  call, 

Scottish,  or  foreigner,  give  ear  ; 

Subjects  of  him  who  sent  me  here, 

At  his  tribunal  .0  appear, 
I  summon  o'  >  and  all : 

I  cite  you  by  tdch  deadly  sin, 

That  e'er  hath  soil'dyour  hearts  within 
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I  cite  you  by  each  brutal  lust, 
That  e'er  defiled  your  earthly  dust — 

By  wrath,  by  pride,  by  fear, 
By  each  o'ermastering  passion's  tone, 
By  the  dark  grave,  and  dying  groan  I 
When  forty  days  are  pass'd  and  gone, 
I  cite  you,  at  your  Monarch's  throne, 

To  answer  and  appear. " 
Then  thunder'd  forth  a  roll  of  names  : 
The  first  was  thine,  unhappy  James  ! 

Then  all  thy  nobles  came  ; 
Crawford,  Glencaim,  Montrose,  Argyle, 
Ross,  Bothwell,  Forbes,  Lennox,  Lyle — 
Why  should  I  tell  their  separate  stylo  ? 

Each  chief  of  birth  and  fame, 
Of  Lowland,  Highland,  Border,  Isle, 
Fore-doom'd  to  Flodden's  carnage  pile^ 

Was  cited  there  by  name  ; 
And  Marmion,  Lord  of  Fontenaye, 
Of  Lutterward,  and  Scrivelbaye ; 
De  Wilton,  erst  of  Aberley, 
The  self-same  thundering  voice  did  say — 

But  then  another  spoke  : 
'•  Thy  fatal  summons  I  deny, 
And  thine  infernal  Lord  defy, 
Appealing  me  to  Him  on  High, 

Who  burst  the  sinner's  yoke." 
At  that  dread  accent,  with  a  scream, 
Parted  the  pageant  like  a  dream. 

The  summoner  was  gone. 
Prone  on  her  face  the  Abbess  fell, 
And  fast,  and  fast,  her  beads  did  tell ) 
Her  nuns  came,  startled  by  the  yell, 

And  found  her  there  alone. 


MARMION. 
What  tune,  or  how.  the  Palmef  ^aU 

XXVII. 

^^^yZ^^^^^'T'T^^^  '^"^P  doth  move 
Uun-Edm  s  streets  are  empty  now 

To  ^^"\^'  ^^^  °^  those^they  We. 
ThI  fii?^-*^"  E^fr^"'  ^""^  ^ow  the  vow 
The  tottenng  cKiia,  the  anxious  fair      ' 
The  grey-hair'd  sire,  with  pious  caJe 
To  chapels  and  to  shrines  repair.- 

fchhpf'i^*^"'^'  °°^  »  ^«i  where 
The  Abbess,  Marmion,  and  Clare  ? 

Bold  Douglas  !  to  Tantallon  fair 

ll^%  ■'°"™®y  '^^  '^y  charge : 

Lord  Marmion  rode  on  his  right  hand. 

tC;   ^  ^'il^'iesay,  did  command 
That  none  should  roam  at  lart'e 

But  ,n  that  Palmer's  altered  S 

?^!?T'  *'^*-"-"  °^^Sht  «o^  be  seen 
freely  he  spoKe  of  war,  °' 

Of  marvels  wrought  by  single  hand. 
When  lifted  for  a  native  laud  • 

Some  desperate  deed  afar.     *^   ""  ** 
His  courser  would  he  feed  and  stroke 

?hin  "^i*"  '"'**^  ^^d  provoke, 
^J*^«»  soothe  or  quell  his  pride 

Old  Hubert  said,  that  neve?  one 
He  saw,  e:<cept  Lord  Marmion. 
A  steed  so  fairly  ride. 
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Some  half-hour's  march  behind,  there  came, 

By  Eustace  govern'd  fair, 
A  troop  escorting  Hilda's  Dame, 
With  all  her  nuns,  and  Clare. 
No  audience  had  Lord  Marmion  sought ; 
Ever  he  fear'd  to  aggravate 
Clara  de  Clare's  suspicious  hate  ; 
And  safer  'twas,  he  thought, 
To  wait  till,  from  the  nuns  removed, 
The  influence  of  kinsmen  loved. 
And  suit  by  Henry's  solf  approved. 
Her  slow  consent  had  wrought. 
His  was  no  flickering  flame,  that  dies 
Unless  when  fann'd  by  looks  and  sighs, 
And  lighted  oft  at  lady's  eyes ; 
He  long'd  to  stretch  his  wide  command 
O'er  luckless  Clara's  ample  land  : 
Besides,  when  Wilton  with  him  vied 
Although  the  pang  of  humbled  pride 
The  place  of  jealousy  supplied, 
Yet  conqn*»st  by  that  meanness  won 
He  almost  loath'd  to  think  upon. 
Led  him,  at  times,  to  hate  the  cause 
Which  made  him  burst  through  honour's  laws. 
If  e'er  he  loved,  'twas  her  alone, 
Who  died  within  that  vault  of  stone. 

XXIX. 

And  now,  when  close  at  hand  they  saw 
North  Berwick's  town,  and  lofty  Law, 
Fitz-Eustace  bade  them  pause  awhile, 
Before  a  venerable  pile, 
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^  WJiosa  turrets  viawd,  afar, 
<;«  lofty  Bass,  the  Lambie  Ible, 
The  ocean's  peace  or  war. 
At  toUing  of  a  bell,  forth  came 
The  convent's  venerable  Dame, 
And  pray'd  Saint  Hilda's  Abbess  rest 
With  her,  a. loved  and  honour'd  guest. 
Till  Douglas  should  a  bark  prervTre 
To  waft  her  back  to  Whitby  fair. 
Glad  was  the  Abbess,  you  may  guess, 
And  thanked  the  Scottish  Prioress  ; 
And  tedious  were  to  tell,  I  ween. 
The  courteous  speech  that  pass'd  between. 
O  erjoyed,  the  nuns  their  palfreys  leave  : 
But  when  fair  Clara  did  intend, 
Like  them,  from  horseback  to  descend 

Fitz- Eustace  said,  •♦  I  grieve, 
Fair  lady,  grieve  e'en  from  my 'heart 

Such  gentle  company  to  part ; ' 

Think  not  discourtesy, 
But  lords'  commands  must  be  obey'd  • 
■^nd  Marmion  and  the  Douglas  said,   ' 

That  you  must  wcud  with  me. 
Lord  Marmion  hath  a  letter  broad 
Which  to  the  Scottish  Earl  he  show'd 
Commanding  that,  beneath  his  care,  ' 
Without  delay  you  shall  repai- 
To  your  good  kinsman.  Lord  Fitz-Clare." 

XXX. 

The  startled  Abbess  loud  exclaim'd  ; 
But  she,  at  whom  thj  blow  was  aiin'd 
Grew  pale  as  death  and  cold  as  lead—' 
She  deem'd  she  heard  her  d  ath-doom  read 
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f.  *.. 


Cheer  thee,  my  child  I"  thp  Abbess  said 

To  ride  alone  with  armed  band."  ^  ' 

w.  V.^^'  *iOiy  mother,  nay." 

W mSin ?  '?''^'.  "  *^«  ^«^«^y  Clare 

Tn  5^  5  Lady  Angus'  care. 

In  Scotland  while  we  stay  ; 
And,  when  we  move,  an  easy  ride 

Wm  bring  us  to  the  English  side, 
^^?*i"  ?ttendance  to  provide 
Befitcing  Gloster's  heir : 

Rv'-K  if?\",°':^''^*™«  °»y  noble  lord 
By  slightest  look,  or  act,  w  word,       ' 

To  harass  Lady  Clare. 
Her  faithful  guardian  he  will  be. 
Nor  sue  for  slightest  courtesy     ' 
Till  h    l®?i  ^V^'^^Ser  falls, 

W?fl-   *i^^  P  '.'"  ^^'•'  «»f^^  "a^i  free, 
Within  her  kinsman's  halls  " 

H,?f?fi!*  *°^  ^1"'^^'^  ^^t*^  earnest  ..race  • 
L  /n)""*?  P*'°^«^  ««  J»»«  face,     "    ^ 
Tht  T    P*J«  l^orst  fear  relieved 
The  Lady  Abbess  loud  exclaim'd 

F?f?T'/'l1  ^^'  ^^"g^^^  Warned, 
Entreated,    hreaten'd,  grieved  ; 
To  martyr,  samt,  and  prophet  pray'd 

aS'^I,^*''"?  Marmion  inveigh V 
And  call'd  the  Prioress  to  aicf.      ' 

^.rT^^i^  '^"'^'"'  ^^"'  *nd  book. 
Hw^head  the  grave  Cistertian  shook  : 

The  Do  iglas,  and  the  King,"  she  said. 

In  their  commands  will  be  oboy'd  • 

Th«  L'  °?*'  'f^^jj^eaai  that  harm  can  fall 
The  maiden  m  Tantallon  hail  " 
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xxxr. 

The  Abbess,  seeing  strife  was  vain, 
Assumed  her  wonted  state  again— 

For  much  of  state  she  li  ad- 
Composed  her  veil,  and  laised  her  head, 
.7^"     "'"  ''^  solemn  voice  she  said, 
"  Thy  master,  bold  and  Lad, 
The  records  of  his  house  turn  o'er, 
And,  when  he  shall  there  written  see, 
That  one  of  his  own  ancestry 
Drove  the  Monks  forth  of  Coventrv, 
Bid  him  his  fate  explore  f 
Prancing  in  pride  of  earthly  trust, 
His  charger  hurl'd  him  to  the  dust, 
And,  by  a  base  plebeian  thrust, 
He  died  his  band  before. 

God  judge  'twixt  Marmion  and  me  : 
He  is  a  Chief  of  high  degree, 
And  I  a  poor  recluse  : 

Yet  oft,  in  holy  writ,  we  see 
Even  such  weak  minister  as  mo 
-^Uy  the  oppressor  bruise  : 

For  thus,  inspired,  did  Judith  slnv 
The  mighty  in  his  sin, 

And  Jael  thus,  and  Deborah  " 

^  Here  hasty  Blount  broke  in  : 
Jitz-Eustace,  we  must  march  our  band 
bt.  Anton*  fire  thee  !  wilt  thou  stand 
All  da}',  with  bonnet  in  thy  hand, 

To  hear  the  lady  preach  ? 
By  this  good  light !  if  thus  we  stay, 
Lord  Marmion,  for  our  fond  delay, 
Will  sharper  sermon  teach. 
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^me,  don  thy  cap,  and  mouut  thy  horse  • 
The  dame  must  patience  take  perK^  * 

XXX I  r. 

-ButTiJr  *t'V°  ^°'^«'"  «»'d  Clare, 
hI  inV^"  barbarous  lord  despair  ' 
His  purposed  aim  to  win  : 

But  te"li*iS'  ^^'^^°^'  ^*°^'  *°d  life  ; 
But  to  be  Marmion's  wedded  wife 
In  me  were  deadly  sin  : 

That  I  must  find  no  sanctuary 
In  that  inviolable  dome.        ' 

An,?  Tf  ?  *  ^°T^^«  °»igbt  come, 
And  safely  rest  his  head. 

Though  at  its  open  portals  stood, 
Thirsting  to  pour  forth  blood  for  blood, 
The  kinsmen  of  the  dead  :  ' 

Yet  one  asylum  is  my  own 

Against  the  dreaded  hour  ■ 
-^i°!f' a  silent,  and  a  lone, 

Where  kings  have  little  power. 
One  victim  is  before  me  there.- 
Mother  your  blessing,  and  in  prayer 
Remember  your  unhappy  Clare  » " 

fZ^T  ^>^  Abbess,  and  bestows 
ivind  blessings  many  a  one  : 
Weeping  and  wailing  loud  arose 

ui  every  simple  nun. 
His  eyes  the  gentle  Eustace  dried, 
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MARMION. 

To  )l  ^}!:  *=«"•  teoua  word  and  deed 
To  cheer  her  strove  in  vain.  ' 

Xxxirr 

V  ^as  a  wide  and  statelv  8auir«  • 
Around  were  lodgings.  ItS^r 
And  towers  of  various  form 

XXXIV. 

Here  did  thev  rest  — Th^  ^  -      ^ 
Or  why  the  tidings  say, 
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Which,  varying,  to  Tantallon  came, 
By  hurrying  posts  of  fleeter  fame, 

With  ever- varying  dav  t 
And,  first,  they  heard  ^iiig  James  had  won 

Etall,  and  Wark,  and  Ford  :  and,  then, 

That  Norham  Castle  strong  was  ta'en. 
At  that  sore  marvell'd  Marmion  ; — 
And  Douglas  honed  his  monarch's  hand 
Would  soon  subdue  Northumberland : 

But  whisper'd  news  there  came, 
That,  while  his  host  inactive  lay, 
And  melted  by  degrees  away, 
King  James  was  dallying  oif  the  day 

With  Heron's  wily  dame.  — 
Such  acts  to  chronicles  I  yield  ; 

Go  seek  them  there,  and  see : 
Mine  is  a  tale  of  Flodden  Field, 

And  not  a  history. — 
At  length  they  heard  the  Scottish  host 
On  that  high  ridge  had  made  their  post, 

Which  frowns  o'er  Millfield  Plain  ; 
And  that  brave  Surrey  many  a  baud 
Had  gather'd  in  the  Southern  land, 
And  march'd  into  Northumberland, 

And  camp  at  Wooler  ta'en. 
Marmion,  like  charger  in  the  stall, 
That  hears,  without,  the  trumpet-call, 

Began  to  chafe,  and  swear  : — 
"  A  sorry  thing  to  hide  my  head 
In  castle,  like  a  fearful  maid. 

When  such  a  field  is  near  ! 
Needs  must  I  see  this  battle-day  : 
Death  to  my  fame  if  such  a  fray 
Were  fought,  and  Marmion  away  ! 


MARMION. 

Tho  Douglas,  too,  I  wot  not  why, 
Hdth  'bttted  of  hiti  courteHv  : 
No  longer  in  his  halls  I'll  stay." 
Then  bade  his  band  thev  should  array 
For  uarch  against  the  dawning  day. 
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CANTO  SIXTH. 

THE  BATTLE. 
I. 

While  ;rrcat  events  were  on  the  gale, 

And  each  hour  brought  a  varying  tale, 

And  the  demeanour,  changed  and  cold. 

Of  Douglas,  fretted  Marmion  bold, 

And,  like  the  impatient  steed  of  war 

He  snuflTd  the  battle  from  afar  ; 

And  hopes  were  none,  that  back  apain 

Herald  should  come  from  Terouenne 

Where  England's  King  in  leaguer  lay. 

Before  decisive  battle-day ; 

Whilst  these  things  were,  the  mournful  Clar^ 

iiid  in  the  Dame  s  devotions  share : 

For  the  good  Countess  ceaseless  pray'd 

To  Heaven  and  Saints,  her  sons  to  aid. 

And,  with  short  interval,  did  pass 

From  prayer  to  book,  from  book  to  mass. 

And  all  m  high  Baronial  pride— 

A  life  both  dull  and  dignified  ; 

Yet  as  Lord  Marmion  nothing  presi'd 

Upon  her  intervals  of  rest, 
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Dojcctfcd  Clui'tt  wtll  couM  War 
The  formal  state,  the  lengthen'd  prayer, 
Though  dearest  to  her  wounded  heart 
The  hours  that  she  might  spend  apart 


If. 

I  said,  Tanlallon's  dizzy  steep 

Hung  o'er  the  margin  of  the  deep. 

]\Iany  a  rude  tower  and  rampart  there 

Repell'd  the  insult  of  the  air, 

Which  when  the  tempest  vex'J  the  sky, 

Half  breeze,  half  spray,  came  whistling  by. 

Above  the  rest,  a  turret  stjuare 

Did  o'er  its  Gothic  entrance  bear. 

Of  sculpture  rude  a  stony  shield  ; 

The  Bloody  Heart  was  in  the  Field, 

And  in  the  chief  three  mullets  stood, 

The  cognizance  of  Douglas  blood. 

The  turret  held  a  narrow  stair, 

Which,  mounted,  gave  you  access  where 

A  parapet's  embattled  row 

Did  seaward  round  the  castle  go. 

Sometimes  in  dizzy  steps  descendin;^. 

Sometimes  in  narrow  circuit  bendiu;:^, 

Sometimes  in  platform  broad  extending. 

Its  varying  circle  did  combine 

Bulwark,  and  bartizan,  and  line. 

And  bastion,  tower,  and  vantage-coign  j 

Above  the  booming  ocean  leant 

The  far-projecting  battlement : 

The  billows  burst,  in  ceaseless  flow, 

Upon  the  precipice  below. 

Where'er  Tantallon  faced  the  land, 


MARMION, 

Kn't^S''"'  anil  walls,  were  strongly  manned  t 
No  need  upon  the  ■ot.girt  tide  ;    *^  ' 

The  iteeny  rock,  and  frantic  tide, 
Approach  of  human  step  denied  ; 

wll  1  °rf  ^**T  ""*■  "'*  romp*!  ts  rude, 
Were  left  m  deepest  solitude. 

HI. 

w"'''il°r  *Vy  ^*'"  «o  ^on«Jy.  Clare 

Would  to  these  battlements  repair. 

And  muse  unon  her  sorrows  there. 
And  list  the  sea-bird's  cry  • 

Afo„«T'J'^'®  noon-tide  ghost,'  would  glide. 

Along  the  dark-grey  bulwarks' side. 

And  ever  on  the  heaving  tide 
Look  down  with  weary  eye. 

Oft  did  the  cliUand  swelling  main 

Kecall  the  thoughts  of  Whitby's  fane— 

A  home  she  ne'er  might  see  a",iin  • 
For  she  had  laid  adown, 

ho  Douglas  bade,  the  hood  and  veil. 

And  frontlet  of  the  cloister  pale, 

And  Benedictine  gown : 
It  were  unseemly  sight,  he  said. 
A  novice  out  of  convent  shade.-— 
^Tow  her  bright  locks,  with  sunny  glow, 
Again  adomni  her  brow  of  snow  • 
Her  mantle  rich,  whose  borders,  'round, 
A  deep  and  fretted  broidery  bound. 
In  gofden  foldings  sought  the  ground  ; 
Of  holy  ornament,  alone 
Remain'd  a  cross  with  ruby  stone : 

And  often  did  she  look 
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Ob  that  whteh  fn  her  hiind  the  bora, 
With  velTet  bound,  and  broidar'd  o'er. 

Her  breriary  book. 
In  8ach  a  place,  lo  lone,  ao  grim, 
At  dawniuff  pa)  ,  on  twilight  dim, 

It  fearfal  would  havi  been 
^  meet  a  form  so  richlT  dreae'd, 
With  book  in  hand,  and  cross  on  breast. 

And  snch  a  woeful  mien. 
Fiti-EusUce,  loiterinff  with  his  bow, 
To  practice  on  the  gull  and  crow. 
Saw  h»r,  at  distance,  gliding  slow, 

And  did  by  Mary  swear- 
Some  love-lorn  Fay  ahe  might  have  been, 
Ur,  in  Romance,  some  spell-bound  Qaeca  : 
iror  ne  er,  in  work-day  world,  was  seen 

A  form  so  witching  fair. 

IV. 

Onw  walking  thus,  at  evening  tide. 

It  chanced  a  gliding  sail  she  spied, 

And,  sighinff  thought— "The  Abbess,  there. 

rerobance,  dooA  to  her  home  repair  ; 

Her  peaceful  rule,  where  Duty,  free,' 

Walks  hand  in  hand  with  Charity  ; 

Where  oft  Devotion's  tranced  glow 

Can  such  a  glimpse  of  heaven  bestow, 

That  the  enraptured  sisters  see 

High  vision  and  deep  mystery  ; 

The  very  form  of  Hilda  fair, 

Hovering  upon  the  sunny  air. 

And  smiling  on  her  votaries'  prayer. 

O  I  wherefore,  to  my  duller  eye, 
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Did  still  the  Saint  her  form  deDy  • 

Woe  it,  that,  soar'd  hy  sinful  icora, 

My  heart  could  neither  melt  nor  burn  f 

Sfi  i®  ,!?y  ^^^  affections  low, 

With  him   that  Uught  them  fimt  to  glow  f 

Yet,  gentle  Abbess,  w«ll  I  know 

To  pay  thy  kindneHs  grateful  due, 

And  we  1  could  brook  the  mild  command 

Ihat  ruled  thy  simple  maiden  band. 

How  different  now  f  condemu'd  to  bide 

My  doom  from  this  dark  tyrant's  pride.— 

But  Marmion  has  to  learn,  ere  loni?, 

That  consUnt  mind,  and  hate  of  wronff. 

Descended  to  a  feeble  girl 

From  Red  De  Clare,  stout  Oloster's  Earl : 

Of  such  a  stem,  a  sapling  weak, 

He  ue  er  shall  bend,  although  he  break. 

V. 

••  But  see  I  what  makes  this  armour  here  t  "— 

For  in  her  path  there  lay 
Targe,  corslet,  helm  ;-she  view'd  them  near.- 
•' The  breaat-plate  pierced  I- Ay,  much  I  fear 

Thlf  wr  "T';'","  '«*'"«'  f<iman'8  spear!  • 
That  hath  made  fatal  entrance  here 

As  these  dark  blood  gouts  say  — * 
Thus  Wilton  l-Oh  I  not  corslets  ward, 
IJot  truth,  as  diamond  pure  and  hard. 
Uould  be  thy  manly  bosom's  guard. 

On  yon  disastrous  day  !  " 
She  raised  her  eyes  in  mournful  mood— 
WILTON  himself  before  her  stood  I 
It  might  have  seem'd  his  passing  ghost, 
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For  every  youthful  grace  waa  lost : 
And  joy  unwonted,  and  surprise, 
Gave  their  stran^je  wiidness  to  his  eyea— 
Expect  not,  noble  dames  and  lords, 
That  I  can  tell  such  scene  in  words : 
What  skilful  limner  e'er  would  choose 
To  paint  the  rainbow's  varying  hues. 
Unless  to  mortal  it  were  given 
To  dip  his  brush  in  dyes  of  heaven  ? 
Far  less  can  my  weak  line  declare 
Each  changing  passion's  shade  ; 
Brightening  to  rapture  from  despair. 
Sorrow,  surprise,  and  pity  there, 
And  joy,  with  her  angelic  air. 
And  hope,  that  paints  the  future  fair 

Their  varying  hues  display'd  : 
Each  o'er  its  rival's  ground  extending, 
;5.V®^?f  *^9o«q?ering,  shifting,  blending, 
lill  all  fatigued,  the  conflict  yield. 
And  mighty  Love  retains  the  field.* 
Shortly  I  tell  what  then  he  said, 
By  many  a  tender  word  delay'd. 
And  modest  blush,  and  bursting  sigh. 
And  question  kind,  and  fond  reply  >— 

VI. 

DE  Wilton's  histobt, 
'♦  Forget  we  that  disastrous  day. 
When  senseless  in  the  lists  I  lay. 
Tlience  dragg'd— but  how  I  cannot  know. 

For  dense  and  recollection  fled— 
I  found  me  on  a  pallet  low, 
Within  my  ancient  beadsman's  shed. 


MARMlON. 

•»iy  hated  name  and  form  ?„./,' 
^Ijourney-d  many  a  l™d  ?''"''''' 

On  dark  Zeie  an'^/n^'?^^  ^''^^'^ 
Ifeer  my  deadliest  eneml 

^"d  spare  hi/,i?:st;l;l.n4':' 
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VII. 

*•  Stil).  restless  as  a  second  Cain, 

To  Scotland  next  my  route  was  ta'en. 

Full  well  the  paths  I  know. 
Fame  of  my  fate  made  various  sound, 
Tliat  death  in  pilgrimage  I  found, 
That  I  had  perish'd  of  my  wound. 
None  c  .red  which  tale  was  true  ; 
And  living  eye  could  never  guess 
De  Wilton  in  his  Talmer's  dress  ; 
For  now  that  sable  slough  is  shed, 
And  triram'd  my  shaggy  beard  and  head, 
I  scarcely  know  me  in  the  glass. 
A  chance  most  wondrous  did  provide, 
That  I  should  be  that  Baron's  guide— 

1  will  not  name  his  name  ! — 
Vengeance  to  God  alone  belongs  ; 
But,  when  I  think  on  all  my  wrouws. 

My  blood  is  liquid  flame  !  ° 

And  ne'er  the  time  shall  I  forget, 
When,  in  a  Scottish  hostel  set, 
Dark  looks  we  did  exchange : 
What  were  his  thoughts  I  cannot  tell ; 
But  in  my  bosom  niuster'd  Hell 
Its  plans  of  dark  revenge. 

VIII. 

'•  A  word  of  vulgar  augury, 

That  broke  from  me,  I  scarce  knew  why, 

Brought  on  a  village  tale  | 
Which  wrought  upon  his  moody  sprite, 
And  sent  him  armed  forth  by  ni^^ht, 

I  borrow'd  steed  and  mail,      " 
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And  weapons,  from  his  sleepinff  band  • 
And,  passing  from  a  postern  door,    ' 

We  met  and  counterecf  hand  to  hand^ 
He  fell  on  Gilford  moor. 

lor  the  death-stroke  my  brand  I  diew 

^  ,,J,^° '^y  ¥"*«^  ^^a^i  l»e  knew, 

1  he  Palmer's  cowl  was  gone). 
Then  had  three  inches  of  my  blade 
The  heavy  debt  of  vengeance  paid- 
My  hand  the  thought  of  Austin  staid  : 
1  left  him  there  alone.— 

0  good  old  man  !  even  from  the  grave 

1  hy  spirit  could  thy  master  save  : 
fr  J  «5  ^'*^°  ™y  foeman,  ne'er 
Had  Whitby's  Abbess,  in  her  fear, 
Oiven  to  my  hand  this  packet  dear. 
Of  power  to  clear  my  injured  fame. 
And  vindicate  De  Wilton's  name.— 
l^erchance  you  heard  the  Abbess  tell 

rpK  V?*?^®  pageantry  of  Hell, 
mat  broke  our  secret  speech- 
It  rose  from  the  infernal  shadj, 
Or  featly  was  some  juggle  play'd, 

A  tale  of  peace  to  tear   . 
Appeal  to  Heaven  I  juJged  was  best. 
When  my  name  came  among  the  rest 
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Now  here  withm  Tantallon  Hold, 
To  Douglas  late  my  tale  I  told. 
10  whom  my  house  was  known  of  old 
Won  by  my  proofs,  his  falchion  briah't 
This  eve  anew  shall  dub  mo  knight 
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These  were  the  arms  that  once  did  turn 
The  tide  of  fight  on  Otterburne. 
Am?  Harry  Hotspur  forced  to  yield 
When  the  Dead  fiouglas  won  t^he  fidd 
These  Angus  gave-fis  armourer's  ca?; 

IZ  r°'°.!^l"  ^^^^y  b^«a«h  Repair  ; 
For  nought  he  said,  was  in  his  halls 

Then  once  again  a  belted  knioat 
Seek  Surrey's  camp  with  dawn  of  ligU 

X. 

ThT?R®  '°°"  ^^^'"  ^®  ™«et,  my  Clare  \ 
Th  s  Baron  means  to  guide  thee  there  • 

pffif '  \7l^^^  ?"  ^i°«'«  command" ' 

!nd  Th^rA^  l"-^'  *^^^*'-*>«»  l^i«  band. 
And  there  thy  kmsman,  Surrey,  too 

Will  give  De  Wilton  justice  d7e.       ' 

Now  meeter  far  for  martial  broil 

Risk  new  found  hap^^iS^^r^  "^  ^'^^ 

Trust  fate  ol  arms  once  more  ? 
And  IS  there  not  an  humble  glen. 
AfS'r  ^^t'  '°°*'°*  ^°d  poor, 
1  il^'i^.t  '"'"^Se  in  tfe  shade, 
A  shepherd  thou,  and  I  to  aid 

rhy  task  on  dale  and  moor  ?- 
I  hat  reddening  brow  J-too  well  I  know 
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Not  even  thy  Clare  can  peace  bestow, 
While  falsehood  stains  thy  name  ; 

Oo  then  to  figlit !  Clare  bids  thee  go  ! 

Clare  can  a  warrior's  feelings  know, 
And  weep  a  warrior's  shame  ; 

Can  Red  Earl  Gilbert's  spirit  feel, 

Buckle  the  spurs  upon  thy  heel, 

And  belt  thee  with  thy  brand  of  steel, 
And  send  thee  forth  to  fame  1 " 

XI. 

That  night,  upon  the  rocks  and  bay, 
The  midnight  moon-beam  slumbering  lay 
And  pour'd  its  silver  light,  and  pure, 
Through  loop-hole,  and  through  embrazure, 

Upon  Tantallon  tower  and  hall ; 
But  chief  where  arched  windows  wide 
Illuminate  the  chapel's  pride, 

The  sober  glances  fall.  [scars 

Much  was  their  need;    though  'seam'd  with 
Two  veterans  of  the  Douglas'  wars, 

Though  two  grey  priests  were  there, 
And  each  a  blazing  torch  held  high, 
You  could  not  by  their  blaze  descry 

The  chapel's  carving  fair. 
Amid  that  dim  and  smoky  light. 
Chequering  the  silver  moonshine  brif^ht, 
A  bishop  by  the  altar  stood,  "^ 

A  noble  lord  of  Douglas  blood, 
With  mitre  sheen,  and  rocquet  white. 
Yet  show'd  his  meek  and  thoughtful  eye 
But  little  pride  of  prelacy  ; 
More  pleawBd  that,  in  a  barbarous  a^e, 
lie  gave  rude  Scotland  Virgil's  pag^, 
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Than  that  beneath  his  rule  he  held 
1  he  bishopric  of  fair  Dankeld. 
5^sj?e  ".im  anc:    *  Angus  stood, 
DofTd  his  furr'd  gown  and  sable  hood  : 
u  er  his  huge  form  and  visage  palo 
lie  wore  a  cap  and  shirt  of  mail ; 
And  lean'd  his  large  and  wrinkled  hand 
upon  the  huge  and  sweeping  brand 
Which  wont  of  yore,  in  battle  fray. 
His  foeman  s  limbs  to  shred  away 
As  wood-knife  lops  the  sapling  spray. 
He  seem'd  as,  from  the  tombs  around 

Kismg  at  judgment-day, 
Some  giant  Douglas  may  be  found 
In  all  his  old  array  ; 
So  pale  his  face,  so  huge  his  limb, 
bo  old  his  arms,  his  looks  so  grim. 
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Then"  at  the  altar  Wilton  kneels. 
And  Clare  the  spurs  bound  on  his  heels  : 
And  think  what  next  he  must  have  felt. 
At  buckling  of  the  falchion  belt  I 

w^?'^^*^®.^**^  9"a  changed  her  hue, 

While  fastening  to  ^.t  lover's  side 

A  friend,  which,  though  in  danger  tried. 

He  once  had  found  untrue  1 
Then  Douglas  struck  him  with  his  blade : 

Samt  Michael  and  Saint  Andrew  aid 

I  dub  thee  knight.  ' 

Arise,  Sir  Ralph,  De  Wilton's  heir  I 
J?  or  King,  for  Church,  for  Lady  fair. 

See  that  thou  fight."— 
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And  Bishop  Gawaia,  as  he  rose, 
Said—"  Wilton  !  grieve  aot  for  thy  woes, 

Disgrace,  and  trouble  ; 
For  He,  who  honour  b«st  bestows, 

May  give  thee  double." 
Dc  Wilton  sobb'd,  for  sob  he  must — 
"  Where'er  1  meet  a  Douglas,  trust 

That  Douglas  is  my  brother  !  " — 
•' Nay,  nay,"  old  Angus  said,   "not  so  ; 
To  Surrey's  camp  thou  now  must  go, 

Thy  wrongs  no  longer  smother. 
I  have  two  sons  in  yonder  field  ; 
And,  if  thou  meet'st  thera  under  shield, 
Upon  them  bravely — do  thy  worst ; 
And  foul  fall  him  that  blenches  first !  " 

XIII. 

Not  far  advanced  was  morning  day, 
When  Marmion  did  his  troop  array 

To  Surrey's  camp  to  ride  ; 
He  had  safe-conduct  for  his  band, 
Beneath  the  royal  seal  and  hand, 

And  Douglas  gave  a  guide  : 
The  ancient  Earl,  with  stately  grace. 
Would  Clara  on  her  palfrey  place, 
And  whisper'd  in  an  under  tone, 
•'  Let  the  hawk  stoop,  his  prey  is  flown.''— 
The  train  from  out  the  castle  drew, 
But  Marmion  stopp'd  to  bid  adieu  : — 

"  Though  something  I  might  plain,"  he  sai 
•  Of  cold  respect  to  stranger  guest, 
Sent  hither  by  your  King  s  behest. 

While  in  Tantallon's  towers  I  staid  ; 
Part  we  in  friendship  from  your  land, 
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And,  noble  Earl,  receive  my  hand."— 

S"!*!^"??^"^  ^°"°*^  ^*™  d"'^  his  cloak, 
Folded  hu  arms,  and  thus  he  spoke  :— 

My  manors,  halls,  and  bowers  shall  btill 
«e  open,  at  my  Sovereign's  will, 
To  each  one  whom  he  iSts,  howe'er 
unmeet  to  be  the  owner's  peer. 
My  castles  are  my  King's  alone, 

*  rom  turret  to  foundatton-stone— 
The  hand  of  Douglas  is  his  own  ; 
And  never  shall  in  friendly  grasp 

iho  hand  of  such  as  Marmion  clasp."— 

XIV. 

Burn'd  Marmion's  swarthy  cheek  like  lire, 
And  shook  his  very  frame  for  ire 
And—"  This  to  me  I "  he  said— 

•  An  'twere  not  for  thy  hoary  beard, 
buch  hand  as  Marmion's  had  not  spared 

To  cleave  the  Douglas'  head  ! 
And,  first,  I  tell  thee,  haughty  Peer, 
He,  who  does  England's  message  hore. 
Although  the  meanest  in  her  stote, 
May  well,  proud  Angus,  be  thy  mate : 
And,  Douglas,  more  I  tell  thee  here. 

Even  in  thy  pitch  of  pride, 
Here  in  thy  hold,  thy  vassals  near 
(Nav,  never  look  upon  your  lord 

^  T  x^?7I°'*''  ¥°^^  "?'''»  your  sVord), 
I  tell  thee,  thou'rt  defied  ! 

And  if  thou  said'st  I  am  not  peer 

To  any  lord  in  Scotland  here, 

Lowland  or  Highland,  far  or  near, 

Lord  Angus,  thou  hast  lied !  *' 
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On  the  Eikil's  cheek  the  flush  of  ra^c 
O'ercame  the  ashen  hue  of  age  : 
Fierce  he  broke  forth — '•  And  darest  thou,  then, 
To  beard  the  lion  in  his  den, 

The  Douglas  in  his  hall  I 
And  hopest  thou  hence  unscathed  to  go  ?— 
No,  by  Saint  Bride  of  Bothwell,  no  ! 
Up  drawbridge,  grooms — what,  Warder,  ho ! 

Let  the  portcullis  fall." 
Lord  Mannion  tom'd — well  was  his  need. 
And  dash'd  the  rowels  in  his  steed, 
Like  arrow  through  the  archway  sprung:, 
The  ponderous  grate  behind  him  run;; : 
To  pass  there  was  such  scanty  room, 
The  bars,  descending,  razed  his  plume. 

XV. 

The  steed  along  the  drawbridge  flies, 

Just  as  it  trembled  on  the  rise  ; 

Nor  lighter  does  the  swallow  skim 

Along  the  smooth  lake's  level  brim  ; 

And  when  Lord  Marmion  reach'd  his  bati'l, 

He  halts,  and  turns  with  clenched  hand. 

And  shout  of  loud  defiance  pours. 

And  shook  his  gauntlet  at  the  towers. 

••Horse !  horse !"  the  Douglas  cried,  "and  chase  ! ' 

But  soon  he  reign'd  his  fury's  pace  : 

'•  A  royal  messenger  he  came. 

Though  most  unworthy  of  the  name.  — 

A  letter  forged  !    Saint  Jude  to  sped  ! 

Did  ever  knight  so  foul  a  deed  1 

At  first  in  heart  it  liked  me  ill, 

When  the  King  praised  his  clerkly  slcilL 

Thanks  to  Saint  Bothan,  sou  of  mine, 
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Sayo  Gawain,  ne'er  could  pen  a  line. 
So  swore  I,  and  I  awear  it  still, 
Lot  ray  boy-bishop  fret  his  fill.— 
Saint  Mary  mend  mv  fiery  mood  f 
Old  age  ne'er  cools  the  Douglas  blood. 
I  thought  to  slay  him  where  he  Mtood. 
T"  pity  of  him  too,"  he  cried: 

Bold  can  .le  speak,  and  fairly  rido, 
I  warrant  him  a  warrior  tried/' 
With  thi>«  his  mandate  he  recalls, 
And  slowly  seeks  his  castle  halls. 

XVI. 

The  day  in  Marmion's  journey  wore : 
Yet,  ere  his  passion's  gust  was  o'er. 
They  cross'd  the  heights  of  StanriK-moor, 
His  troop  more  closely  there  he  scaiin'd, 
And  miss  d  the  Palmer  from  the  band  -1 
Palmer  or  not,"  young  Blount  did  say, 
•  •  He  parted  at  the  peep  of  day  ; 
Good  sooth,  it  was  in  strange  array  " 
•;  In  what  array  ? "  said  Marmion,  quick. 
•'  My  ord,  I  ill  can  spell  the  trick  ; 
But  all  night  long,  with  clink  and  bang. 
Close  to  my  couch  did  hammers  clang  • 
At  dawn  the  falling  drawbridge  rau'^    ' 
And  from  a  loop-hole  whUe  I  peep,  "^ 
CxU  Bell-the-Cat  came  from  the  Keen 
Wrapp'd  in  a  gown  of  sables  fair,        ' 
As  fearful  of  the  morning  air  ; 
Beneath,  when  that  was  blown  aside, 
A  rusty  shirt  of  mail  I  spied, 
By  Archibald  won  in  bloody  work 
Against  the  Saracen  aud  Turk  :     ' 
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Unt  night  it  hting  not  in  the  hall ; 
I  thought  some  marvel  would  befall. 
And  next  I  saw  them  saddled  lead 
Old  Cheviot  forth,  the  Earl's  best  steed  ; 
A  matchless  horse,  though  something  old, 
Prompt  in  his  pacos,  cool  an<l  bold. 
I  heard  the  Sheriff  Sholto  say. 
The  Earl  did  much  the  Master  pray 
To  use  him  on  the  battle-day  ; 

But  he  preferr'd "     "  Nay,  Henry,  ccahe  ! 

Thou  sworn  horse-courser,  hold  thy  peace.— 
Kustace,  thou  bear'st  a  brsin— I  pruy 
What  did  Blount  see  at  break  of  day  ?  "— 

XVII. 

••  In  brief,  my  lord,  we  both  descried 
(For  then  I  stood  by  Henry's  side) 
The  Palmer  mount,  and  outwards  ride, 
Upon  the  Earl's  own  favourite  steed  : 
All  sheathed  he  was  in  armour  bright, 
And  much  resembled  that  same  knight. 
Subdued  by  you  in  Cotswold  fight : 
Lord  Angus  wiHh'd  him  speed." — 
The  instant  that  Fitz-Enstare  spoke, 
A  sudden  light  on  Marmiou  broke  ; — 
••  Ah  !  dastard  fool,  to  reason  lost ! " 
He  mutter'd  ;  ' '  'twas  nor  fay  nor  ghost 
I  met  upon  the  moonlight  wold. 
But  living  man  of  earthly  mould. — 

0  dotage  blind  and  gross  ! 
Had  I  but  fought  as  wont,  one  thrust 
Had  laid  De  Wilton  in  the  dust, 

My  path  no  more  to  cross. — 
How  stand  wc  now  ?— he  told  his  tab 
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To  DougIj« ;  and  with  iomo  avail ; 

ret  Clare  a  sharp  questions  most  I  shun  • 
Must  separate  Con«tauce  from  the  Nu,    ' 

APa?Jl?*'^'. '*"''"«'  'o  deceive  I 
A  Palmer  too  l-no  wonder  whv 

*."?*8ht  have  known  there  was  huf  nn« 

Who«  look  oould  qo.Il  lJ^iS?^!':,':,. 

Our  time  a  fair  exchange  has  made  ; 
Hard  by,  in  hospitable  shade. 

w:^/''''®'.l"'^uP"fi"™  dwells, 
Well  worth  the  whole  Bernardine  brood 
That  ear  wore  sundal,  frock,  or  hood T 
Yet  did  Saint  Berward's  Abbot  there 
Give  Marpiion  entertainment  fair 
And  lodging  for  his  train  and  Clare 
I^oxt  morn  the  Baron  climb"3  tl  e  t^wc 
To  view  afar  the  Scottish  power, 

Encamp  d  on  Flodden  edge  : 
The  white  pavilions  made  a  show. 

aI""?u*"?  of  the  winter  sno^^ 
Along  the  dusky  ridge.  ' 
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Lord  Marmlon  look'd  :— at  length  hii  eye 
Unuatul  movement  might  deecry 

Amid  the  tthifting  lines  : 
The  Scottish  host  drawn  out  apf)e8r8, 
For,  flashing  on  the  hedj^'e  of  spears 

The  eastern  sunbeam  shines. 
Thoir  front,  now  deepening,  now  eztendin;? ; 
Tlieir  flank  inclining,  wheeling,  bending, 
Now  drawing  back,  and  now  d'isceudiug, 
The  skilful  Marmion  well  could  know, 
They  watch'd  tho  motions  of  somo  foe, 
Who  trayersed  on  the  plain  below. 


XIX. 

Even  so  it  was.     From  Flodden  ridge 
The  Scots  beheld  the  Engliah  host 
Leave  Barmore-wood,  their  eveuing  i^o^t, 
And  heedful  watch'd  them  as  they  crobtt  M 

The  TiU  by  Twisel  Bridge. 

High  sight  it  is,  and  naughty,  witila 
They  dive  into  the  deep  defile  ; 
Beneath  the  cavern'd  cliff  they  full, 
Beneath  the  castle's  airy  wall. 

By  rock,  by  oak,  by  hawthorn-tree, 
Troop  after  troop  are  disappeariug  ; 
Troop  after  troop  their  banners  rearing, 

Upon  tne  eastern  bank  you  see. 

Still  pouring  down  the  rocky  den, 
Where  flows  the  sullen  Till, 

And  rising  from  the  dim- wood  glen, 

Standards  on  standards,  men  on  men, 
In  slow  succession  still. 

And,  sweeping  o'er  the  Gothic  arch, 
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An^  pressing  on,  in  ceasele. .  march. 

To  gam  the  opposing  hill 
ihat  morn,  to  many  a  trum.  ut .  H>-' 
Twisel  1  thy  rocks  deep  echo  ring-  "' 
And  many  a  chief  of  birth  and  rank 
Thv  h?w  r  '  ^'/^y  fountain  d'ank. 

H»fi^fi  ^"r    ^  ^^°°"*  s*^  lavishly, 

To  l-v«?/'"°"  T."y  *°  ««  its  doom, 
To  give  the  marching  columns  room 

XX. 

And  why  stands  Scotland  idly  now 
Dark  Flodden  I  on  thy  airy  brow 
Since  England  gains  the  pJss  the'while 
And  struggles  through  the  deep  defi  e?' 
What  checks  the  fiery  soul  of  James  ? 
Why  SI  s  that  champion  of  the  dames 

Inactive  on  his  steed, 
And  sees  between  him  and  his  land. 
Between  hirn  and  Tweed's  southern  strand 
,,,His  host  Lord  Surrey  lead  ?  ' 

0^  Doul^il'  the;ain  knight-erranfs  brand  ^ 
U,  Douglas,  for  thy  leading  wand  ! 

Fierce  Randolph,  forth?  speed 
0  for  one  hour  of  Wallace  wight 
Or  well-skill'd  Bruce,  to  ruleihe  fight 
And  cry--..  Saint  Andrew  and  our  right  t  " 
Another  sight  had  seen  that  morn      ^ 

InTpf t>  '^^\  ^°°k  *  leaf^  S'torn. 
And  Flodaen  had  been  Bannockboume  »- 

And  Kr'^T  ^^  P^«««^  i°  vain.     ' 
And  England  s  host  has  gain'd  the  plain  • 
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Wlieelinff  their  march,  and  circling  still, 
Around  the  base  of  Flodden  hill. 


XXI. 

Ere  yet  the  bands  met  Marmion's  eye, 
Fitz- Eustace  shouted  loud  and  high, 
•'  Hark  !  hark  !  my  lord,  an  English  drum  ! 
And  see,  ascending  squadrons  come 

Between  Tweed's  river  and  the  hill, 
Foot,  horse,  and  cannon  : — haj)  what  hap, 
My  basnet  to  a  prentice  cap, 

Lord  Surrey's  o'er  the  Till ! 
Yet  more  !  yet  more  ! — how  far  array'd 
They  file  from  out  the  hawthorn  shade, 

And  sweep  so  gallant  by  : 
With  all  their  banners  bravely  spread, 

And  all  their  armour  flashing  high, 
St.  George  might  waken  from  the  dead. 

To  see  fair  England's  standards  fly." — 
"  Stint  in  thy  prate,"  quoth  Blount,  "  thou'dst 

best, 
And  listen  to  our  lord's  behest." — 
With  kindling  brow  Lord  Marmion  said — 
'•  This  instant  be  our  band  array'd  ; 
The  river  must  bo  quickly  cross'd, 
That  we  may  join  Lord  Surrey's  host. 
If  fight  King  James — as  well  I  trust, 
That  fight  he  will,  and  fight  he  must — 
The  Lady  Clare  behind  our  lines 
Shall  tarry,  while  the  battle  joins," 

XXII. 

Himself  he  swift  on  horseback  threw, 
Scarce  to  the  Abbot  bade  adieu  ; 
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Far  less  would  listen  to  his  pra^-er 
To  leave  behind  the  helpless  Clare! 
Down  to  the  Tweed  his  band  he  drew 
And  mutter'd,  as  the  flood  they  view* 
"The  pheasant  in  the  falcon's  claw    ' 
He  scarce  will  yield  to  please  a  daw  : 
Lord  Angus  may  the  Abbot  awe, 
So  Clare  shall  bide  with  me." 
Then  on  that  dangerous  ford,  and  deep, 
Where  to  the  Tweed  Leafs  eddies  creei, 

He  ventured  desperately : 
And  not  a  moment  will  he  bide, 
Till  squire  or  groom  before  him  ride  • 
Headmost  of  all  he  stems  the  tide  •  ' 

And  stems  it  gallantly.  * 

Eustace  held  Clare  upon  her  norse 
Old  Hubert  led  her  rein,  ' 

Stoutly  they  braved  the  cr         \  course, 
And  though  far  downwara  i  per  form, 

The  southern  bank  they  gi  ^  ^ 
Behind  them,  straggling,  came  to  shore, 

As  best  they  might,  the  train  : 
Each  o'er  his  head  his  yew-bow  bore 
A  caution  not  in  vain  ;  * 

Deep  need  that  day  that  every  string 
By  wet  unharm'd,  should  sharply  ring 
A  moment  then  Lord  Marmior'  staid 
And  breathed  his  steed,  his     .a  array'd. 

Then  forward  moved  his  band. 
Until,  Lord  Surrey's  rear-guaj  '  won 
He  halted  by  a  Cross  of  Stone  ' 

Tliat,  on  a  hillock  standing  lone, 
Did  all  the  field  command. 
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Hence  mielit  they  see  the  fall  array 

Of  either  host,  for  deadly  fray : 

Their  marshall'd  lines  stretch'd  east  and  west, 

And  fronted  north  and  south, 
And  distant  salutation  pass'd 

From  the  loud  cannon  mouth  ; 
Not  in  the  close  successive  rattle, 
That  breathes  the  voice  of  modem  battle. 

But  slow  and  far  between. — 
Tlie  hillock  gain'd,  Lord  Marmion  staid  : 
"  Here,  by  this  Cross,"  he  gently  said, 

'•  You  well  may  view  the  scene. 
Here  shalt  thou  tarry,  lovely  Clare  : 
0  !  think  of  Marmion  in  thy  prayer  ! 
Thou  wilt  not  ? — well — no  less  my  care 
Sliall,  watchful,  for  thy  weal  prepare. — 
You,  Blount  and  Eustace,  are  her  guard, 

"With  ten  pick'd  archers  of  mj  train  ; 
With  England  if  the  day  go  hard, 

To  Berwick  speed  amain. — 
But  if  we  conquer,  cruel  maid. 
My  spoils  shall  at  your  feet  be  bid, 

When  here  we  meet  again." 
He  waited  not  for  answer  there. 
And  would  not  mark  the  maid's  despair. 

Nor  heed  the  discontented  look 
From  either  squire  ;  but  spurr'd  amain, 
And,  dashing  through  the  battle  plain, 

His  way  to  Surrey  took. 
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-The  good  Lord  Marmion,  by  my  life  f 


Welcome  to  danger's  hour 
Xx 
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Thus  have  I  ranged  my  power : 

Myself  will  rule  this  central  host, 

Stout  Stanley  fronts  their  right, 
My  sons  command  the  vaward  post, 

With  Brian  Tunstall,  sUinless  knight. 

Lord  Dacre,  with  his  horsemen  light, 

Shall  be  in  rear- ward  of  the  fight, 
And  succour  those  that  need  it  most. 

Now,  gallant  Marmion,  well  I  know. 

Would  gladly  to  the  vanguard  go  : 
Smund,  the  Admiral,  Tunstall  there, 
With  thee  their  charge  will  blithely  share  ; 
Ihere  fight  thine  own  retainers,  too, 
Beneath  De  Burg,  thy  steward  true." 
••Thanks,  noble  Surrey  !"  Marmion  said, 
Nor  farther  greeting  there  he  paid  ; 
But,  parting  like  a  thunderbolt. 
First  in  the  vanguard  made  a  halt, 

Where  such  a  shout  there  rose 

?/  *l?^f,™^°°  '  Marmion  I "  that  the  cry. 
Up  Flodden  mountain  shrilling  high 
Startled  the  Scottish  foes. 

XXV. 

Blount  and  Fitz-Eustace  rested  still 
With  Lady  Clare  upon  the  hill ! 
On  which  (for  far  the  day  was  spent) 
The  western  sunbeams  now  were  bent 
The  cry  they  heard,  its  meaning  knew, 
Could  plain  their  distant  comrades  view  • 
Sadly  to  Blount  did  Eustace  say, 
"  Unworthy  officer  here  to  stay  ! 
No  hope  of  gilded  spurs  to-day.— 
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Bat  see  !  look  up— on  Flodden  bent 
The  Scottish  foe  has  fired  his  tent." 

And  sadden,  as  he  spoke, 
From  the  sharp  ridges  of  the  hill, 
All  downward  to  the  banks  of  Till, 

Was  wreathed  in  sable  smoke. 
Yolamed  and  fast,  and  roUine  far, 
The  clond  enveloped  Scotlanas  war, 

As  down  the  hill  they  broke  I 
Nor  martial  shoat,  nor  minstrel  tone, 
Announced  their  march  ;  their  tread  alone, 
At  times  one  warning  trumpet  blown, 

At  times  a  stifled  hum, 
Told  England,  from  his  mountain-throne 

King  James  did  rushing  come. — 
Scarce  could  they  hear  or  see  their  foes, 

Until  at  weapon-point  they  close. — 
They  close,  in  clouds  of  smoke  and  dust, 
With  sword-sway,  and  with  lance's  thrust ; 

And  such  a  yell  was  there, 
Of  sudden  and  portentous  birth. 
As  if  men  fought  upon  the  earth. 

And  fiends  in  upper  air  ; 
0  life  and  death  were  in  the  shout, 
Kecoil  and  rally  'harge  and  rout, 

And  triumph  aud  despair. 

XXVI. 

Long  li^f^k'd  the  anxious  squires  ;  their  ey.3 
Could  in  the  darkness  nought  descry. 
At  length  the  freshening  western  blast 
Aside  the  shroud  of  battle  cast ; 
And,  first,  the  ridge  of  mingled  spears 
Above  the  brightening  cloud  appears  ; 
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And  in  the  smoke  the  pennons  flew, 
As  in  the  storm  the  white  sea-mew. 
Then  mark'd  they,  dashing  broad  and  far, 
The  broken  billows  of  the  war, 
And  plumed  crests  of  chieftains  brave, 
Floating  like  foam  upon  the  ware  ; 

But  nouffht  distinct  they  see : 
Wide  raged  the  battle  on  the  plain  ; 
Spears  shook,  and  falchicns  flash'd  amain  • 
Fell  England's  arrow-flight  like  rain  ; 
Crests  rose,  and  stoop'd,  and  rose  again, 

Wild  and  disorderly. 
Amid  the  scene  of  tumult,  high 
They  saw  Lord  Marmion's  falcon  fly : 
And  stainless  Tunstall's  banner  white, 
And  Edmund  Howard's  lion  bright. 
Still  bear  them  bravely  in  the  fight  j 

Although  against  them  come 
Of  gallant  Gordons  many  a  one, 
And  many  a  stubborn  Highlandmaii, 
And  many  a  rugged  Border  clan. 

With  Huntly,  and  with  Home. 

XXVIL 

Far  on  the  left,  unseen  the  while, 
Stanley  broke  Lennox  and  Argyle : 
Though  there  the  western  mountaineer 
Rush'd  with  bare  bosom  on  the  spear. 
And  flung  the  feeble  targe  aside, 
And  with  both  hands  the  broadsword  plied. 
'Twas  vain  : — But  Fortune,  on  the  right, 
With  fickle  smile,  cheer'd  Scotland's  fight. 
Then  fell  that  spotless  banner  white, 
The  Howard's  lion  fell ; 
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Yet  still  Lord  Marmion's  falcon  Aaw 
With  ^dverinp  flight,  while  fiercer  grew 

Around  the  battle-yell. 
The  Border  slogan  rent  the  sky  ! 
A  Home  !  a  Gordon  I  was  the  cry : 

Lond  were  the  clanging  blows  ; 
Advanced,  —  forced  back.  —  now  low,   now 
highi 

TL3  pennon  snnk  and  rose : 
As  bends  the  bark's  mast  in  the  gale, 
When  rent  are  rigging,  shrouds,  and  sail, 

It  waver'd  mid  the  foes. 
No  longer  Blount  the  view  could  bear  ; 
"  By  Heaven,  and  all  its  saints  !  1  sw.ar 

I  will  not  see  it  lost ! 
Fitz-Eustace,  you  with  Lady  Clare 
May  bid  your  beads,  and  patter  prayer— 

I  gallop  to  the  host." 
And  to  the  fray  he  rode  amain, 
Follow'd  by  all  the  archer  train. 
The  fiery  youth  with  desperate  chargo 
Made,  for  a  space,  an  opening  large — 

The  rescued  banner  rose — 
But  daikly  closed  the  war  around, 
Like  pine-tree,  rooted  from  the  ground, 

It  sunk  among  the  foes. 
Then  Eustace  mounted  too  : — yet  staid, 
As  loth  to  leave  th«  helpless  maid, 

When,  fast  as  shaft  can  fly, 
Blood-sbot  his  eyes,  his  nostrils  spread. 
The  loose  rein  dangling  from  his  head, 
Housing  and  saddle  bloody  red. 

Lord  Marmion's  steed  rush'd  by ; 
And  Eustace,  maddening  at  the  sight, 
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A  look  and  sign  to  Clara  cast 
To  mark  he  wonld  return  in  haste. 
Then  plunged  into  the  fight. 


XXVIII. 

Ask  me  not  what  tho  maiden  feels, 
Loft  in  that  dreadful  hour  alone  ; 
1  erchance  her  reason  stoops,  or  reels ; 
Perchance  a  courage,  not  her  own,  * 
Braces  her  mind  to  desperate  tone.— 
rhe  scatter'd  van  of  England  wheels  ;— 
She  only  said,  as  loud  in  air 
The  tumult  roar'd,  •'  Is  Wilton  there  ?   - 
Ihey  fly,  or,  madden'd  by  despair, 
Fight  but  to  die-"  la  Wilton  there  ?" 
A\  ith  that,  straight  up  the  hill  there  rode 

1  wo  horsemen  drenched  with  gore 
And  in  there  arms,  a  helpless  load,    * 

A  wounded  knight  they  bore. 
His  hand  still  strain 'd  the  broken  brand  • 
His  arms  were  smear'd  with  bloou  and  said. 
JJragg  d  from  among  the  horses'  feet. 
With  dinted  shield,  and  helmet  beat, 
The  falcon-crest  and  plumage  gone. 
Can  that  be  haughty  Marmion  !  .  '.  , 
Young  Blount  his  armour  did  unlace,' 
And,  gazing  on  his  ghastly  face. 

Said—"  By  Saint  George,  ^^e's  gone  ! 
That  spear-wound  has  our  master  sped, 
And  see  the  deep  cut  on  his  head  I 

Good-night  to  Marmion  ♦  "— 
••Unnurtured  Blount !  thy  brawling  ceas« : 
He  opes  his  eyes,"  said  Eustace ;  "  poaco  !  " 
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"When,  doffd  his  casque,  h^  felt  free  air, 

Around  'can  Marmion  wildly  btarc  :— 

•'  Where^  Harry  Blount  ?  Fitz-Eustace  wheie? 

Linger  ye  here,  ye  hearts  of  hare  ! 

Redeem  my  pennon— charge  again  ! 

Cry— 'Marmion  to  the  rescue  !  '—Vain  ! 

Tjast  of  my  race,  on  hattle-plain 

That  shout  shall  ne'er  he  heard  again  ! 

Yet  my  last  thought  is  England's— fly, 
To  Dacre  hear  my  signet  ring : 
Tell  him  his  souadrons  up  to  bring.— 

Fitz-Eustace,  to  Lord  Surrey  hie  : 
Tunstall  lies  dead  upon  the  field, 
His  life-blood  stains  the  spotless  sliicld. 
Edmund  is  down :— my  life  is  reft ; 
The  Admiral  alone  is  left. 
Let  Stanley  charge  with  spuv  Oi  fire— 
With  Chester  charge,  and  Lancashire, 
Full  upon  Scotlanas  central  host, 
Or  victory  and  England's  lost. — 
Must  1  bid  twice  ?— hence,  varlets  !  fly  ! 
Leave  Marmion  here  alone— to  die." 
They  parted,  and  alone  he  lay  ; 
Clare  drew  her  from  the  sight  away, 
Till  pain  wrung  forth  a  lowly  moan, 
And  half  hemurmur'd— "  Is  there  noi  o, 

Of  all  my  halls  have  nrrst, 
rage,  squire,  or  groom,  one  cup  to  brin; 
Of  blessed  water  from  the  spring, 
To  slake  my  dying  thirst  \ " 
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O,  Woman  I  in  our  houra  of  eaie. 
Uncertain,  coy,  and  hard  to  pleaa«. 
And  variable  as  the  shade  ' 

\/h!^*  "f  ^*  quivering  aspen  made  ; 
When  pain  and  anguiah  wring  the  brow 
A  ministering  angel  thou  I—  ' 

wt««*  ^^^X.^  ^^"^  •«°«nta  said, 

To  thin?  ?^^~?'«  <^"q«e.  the' maid 
10  the  nigh  streamlet  ran : 

Forgot  were  hatred,  wrongs,  and  fears  : 
Tl»e  plaintive  voice  alone  she  h-  irs 

Sees  but  the  dying  man.  ' 

bhe  stoop'd  her  by  the  runnel's  sido. 

But  in  abhorrence  backward  drew  ; 
For,  oozing  from  the  mountain's  side 
\\  here  raged  the  war,  a  dark-red  tide 

Ww'  'Jfn '"vi^  '"^  *^«  streamlet  blue. 

5«r.«  fhall  she  turn  ?-behold  her  mark 

A  httle  fountain  cell, 
Where  water,  clear  as  diaraond-spark 

In  a  stone  basin  fell  ^ 

Above,  some  half-wom  letters  sav 

An/  -1*^'  ^^.^°''  ^"^  ^a'^k  She  hied, 
A  i^'*i  surprise  and  jov  espied 
A  Monk  supporting  Marmion's  head  • 

A  pious  man,  whom  dutv  brought. 

To  dubious  verge  of  battle  fought. 
To  shrieve  the  dying,  bless  the  dead. 
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Deep  <lraiik  Lonl  MHrmion  of  the  ware, 
Ana,  as  she  stoop'd  bm  brow  to  lave  — 
•*  Is  it  the  hand  of  dare,"  ho  said, 
••  Or  injured  Constance,  bother  my  hea»l » *" 

Then,  as  remembranoe  rose  -- 
*'  Speak  not  to  me  of  thrift  or  prayer  ! 

1  most  redress  her  woes. 
Short  space,  few  words,  are  mine  to  spare ; 
Forgive  and  listen,  gentle  Clare ! " — 

"  Alaa  !  "  she  Baid,  '•  the  while— 
O,  think  of  your  immortal  weal ! 
I  u  vain  for  Constance  is  your  zeal ; 

ShH died  at  Holy  lale."— 

Lord  Marmion  started  from  the  ground, 
As  liglit  as  if  he  felt  no  wonnd  ; 
Though  in  the  action  burst  the  tide, 
In  torrents,  from  his  wounded  side. 
••  Then  it  was  truth  "—he  said—"  I  knew 
That  the  dark  prcHaj^.^  must  be  true. — 
T  would  the  Fiend,  to  wliom  belonj^'fl 
The  vengeance  duo  to  all  her  wronjjs, 

Wouhl  spare  mo  but  a  day  ! 
For  wasting  fire,  and  dyint:  -roan, 
And  priests  slain  on  the  alt;ir-stone. 

Miiiht  bribe  him  for  delay. 
It  may  not  be  ! — this  dizzy  trance — 
Curse  on  yon  base  maurader's  lance, 
And  doubly  cursed  my  failing  brand  ! 
A  sinful  heart  makes  feeble  hand." 
Then,  fainting,  down  on  earth  he  sunk, 
Supported  by  the  trembling  Monk. 
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With  fruitleia  Ubour  Clara  bonnd 

The  Mink'  ^^""^  t^f,  ««Mng 'wound  ; 
1  ne  Monk,  with  unavailing  carea. 

hxhauatwi  all  the  Church?  prayera. 

Kver,  he  aaid,  that,  close  and  near. 

Aladvavoicewaainhiaear, 

il  *i*  ?»•  Priwt  he  could  not  hear, 

Jn  th^  lo8t  baUle,  borne  down  by  tU  fiuina 

So  the  notes  mn^^ ; 

Shake  not  the  dying  sinner's  Baud  »~ 

Ofthe  Redeemer's  grace  divine  : 

O,  think  on  faith  and  bliss  •-! 
By  many  a  death-bed  I  have  been, 
And  many  a  sinner's  parting  seen. 

But  never  aught  like  this."— 
The  war,  that  for  a  space  did  fail. 
Kow  trebly  thundering  sweU'd  the  gale. 
A  ^"if-STANLKT !  was  the  cry  ; 

l^}^^  Marnaion's  visage  spread 
Mr- ?    ^^  ^^^  «?lazing  eye  : 
\Vith  dying  hana,  above  his  head. 
He  shook  the  fragment  of  his  blade. 

And  shouted  '^Victory }— 
Clmrge  Chester,  char-e  !    On,  Stanley,  on  •  ' 
Were  the  last  words  of  Marmion. 
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By  this,  though  deep  the  evenin*;  fell, 
Htill  roso  the  battle's  deadly  swtll, 
Vor  otill  the  Scots,  around  their  Kin^, 
Unbroken,  fought  in  desperate  riu^'. 
Where's  now  their  victor  vawarJ  wiug. 

Where  Huntly,  and  where  Home  t — 
0,  for  a  blast  of  that  dread  horn. 
On  Fontarabian  echoes  borne, 

That  to  King  Charles  did  come, 
When  Rowland  brave,  and  Olivier, 
And  every  paladin  and  peer, 

On  Roncesvalles  di(4 ! 
Such  blast  might  warn  them,  not  in  vaia, 
To  quit  the  plunder  of  the  slain, 
Ana  turn  the  doubtful  day  again, 

While  yer  on  Flodden  side. 
Afar,  the  Royal  Standard  fliea. 
And  round  it  toils,  and  bleeds,  and  dies, 

Our  Caledonian  pride ! 
lu  vain  the  wish — for  far  away, 
While  spoil  and  havoc  mark  their  way. 
Near  Sbyil's  Cross  the  plunderers  stray.  — 
"  0,  Lady,"  cried  the  Monk,  "  awuy  ! " 

And  placed  her  on  her  steed, 
And  led  her  to  the  chapel  fair, 

Of  Tillmouth  upon  Tweed. 
There  all  the  night  they  spent  in  prayer, 
And  at  the  dawn  of  morning,  there 
8he  met  her  kinsman,  Lord  Fitz-Clare, 
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But  as  they  left  the  dark'nin^  heath, 
More  desperate  grew  the  Rtrire  of  death. 
The  English  shafts  in  volleys  hail'd, 
In  headlong  charge  their  horse  assail'd  ; 
Front,  flank,  and  rear,  the  squadrons  sweep 
To  break  the  Scottish  circle  deep. 

That  fought  around  their  King. 
But  yet,  though  thick  the  shafts  as  snow, 
Though  charging  knights  like  whirlwinds  go^ 
Though  bill-men  ply  the  ghastly  blow, 

Unbroken  was  the  ring  ; 
The  stubborn  spear-men  still  made  good 
Their  dark  impenetrable  wood. 
Each  stepping  where  his  comrade  stood, 

The  instant  that  he  fell. 
No  thought  was  there  of  dastard  flight ; 
Link'd  in  the  serried  phalanx  tight, 
Groom  fought  like  noble,  squire  like  knight, 

As  fearlessly  and  well ; 
Till  utter  darkness  closed  her  wing 
O'er  their  thin  host  and  wounded  King. 
Then  skilful  Surrey's  sage  commands 
Led  back  from  strife  his  shatter'd  bands  ; 
And  from  the  charge  they  drew. 
As  mountain- waves,  from  wasted  lands. 

Sweep  back  to  ocean  blue. 
Then  did  their  loss  his  foemen  k^ow  ; 
Their  King,  their  Lords,  their  mightiest  low, 
They  melted  from  the  field  as  snow, 
When  streams  are  swoln  and  south  winds  blow 

Dissolves  in  silent  dew. 
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Tweed's  echoes  heard  the  ceaseless  plash, 

While  many  a  hroken  band, 
Disorder'd,  through  her  currents  das^i, 

To  gain  the  Scottish  land  ; 
To  town  and  tower,  to  down  and  dale, 
To  tell  red  Flodden's  dismal  tale. 
And  raise  the  universal  wail. 
Tradition,  legend,  tune,  and  song, 
Shall  many  an  age  that  wail  prolong : 
Still  from  the  sire  the  son  shall  hear 
Of  the  stern  strife,  and  carnage  drear, 

Of  Flodden's  fatal  field, 
Where  shiver'd  was  fair  Scotland  s  spear. 

And  broken  was  her  shield  ! 

XXXV. 

Day  dawns  upoD  the  mountain's  side  :— 
There,  Scotland  !  lay  thy  bravest  pn.lc, 
Chiefs,  knights,  and  nobles,  many  a  ouc  : 
The  sad  survivors  all  are  goi^e.— • 
View  not  that  corpse  mistrustfully. 
Defaced  and  mangled  though  it  be  ; 
Nor  to  yon  Border  Castle  high. 
Look  northward  with  upbraiding  eye  ; 

Nor  cherish  hope  in  vain. 
That,  journeying  far  on  foreign  stranil, 
The  Royal  Pilgrim  to  his  land 

May  yet  return  again. 
•Ho  saw  the  wreck  his  rashness  wrought , 
Reckless  of  life,  he  desperate  fought, 

And  fell  on  Flodden  plain  \ 
And  well  in  death  his  trusty  brand, 
Firm  clench'd  within  his  manly  baud, 
Beseem' d  the  monarch  slain. 
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But,  O  !  bow  changed  since  yon  blitLe  night  I- 
Gladly  I  turn  me  from  the  sight, 
Unto  my  tale  again. 
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Short  is  my  tale :— Fitz-Eustace'  care 

A  pierced  and  mangled  body  bare 

To  moated  Lichfield's  lofty  pile  ; 

And  there,  beneath  the  southern  aisle, 

A  tomb,  with  Gothic  sculpture  fair, 

Did  long  Lord  Marmion's  image  bear. 

(Now  yainly  for  its  sight  you  look  , 

'Twas  levell'd  when  fanatic  Brook 

The  fair  cathedral  storm'd  and  took  ; 

But,  thanks  to  He^iveiA  and  good  Saint  Chad, 

A  guerdon  meet  the  spoiler  had  !) 

There  erst  was  martial  Marmion  found, 

His  feet  upon  a  couchant  hound, 

His  hands  to  htaven  upraised  ; 
And  all  around,  on  scutcheon  rich, 
And  tablet  carved,  and  fretted  niche, 

His  arms  and  feats  were  blazed. 
And  yet,  though  all  was  carved  so  fair, 
And  priest  for  Marmion  breathed  the  prayer, 
The  last  Lord  Marmion  lay  not  there. 
From  Ettrick  woods  a  peasant  swain 
Follow'd  his  lord  to  Flodden  plain — 
One  of  those  flowers,  whom  plaintive  lay 
In  Scotland  mourns  as  "  wede  away :  " 
Sore  wounded,  Sybil's  Cross  he  spied, 
And  dragg'd  him  to  its  foot,  and  died. 
Close  by  the  noble  Marmion's  side. 
The  spoilers  stripp'd  and  gash'd  the  slain, 
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And  thus  their  corpses  wore  mista  en  , 
And  thus,  in  the  proud  Barons  tomb, 
The  lowly  woodsman  took  the  room. 
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Less  easy  task  it  were,  to  show 
Lord  Marmion's  nameless  grave,  and  low. 
They  dug  his  grave  e'en  where  he  lay, 

But  every  mark  is  gone  ; 
Time's  wasting  hand  has  done  away 
The  simple  Cross  of  Sihyl  Grey, 
And  broke  her  font  of  stone  : 
But  yet  from  out  the  little  hill 
Oozes  the  slender  springlet  still. 

Olt  halts  the  stranger  there, 
For  thence  may  best  his  curious  eye 
The  memorable  field  descry  ; 
And  shepherd  boys  repair 
To  seek  the  water-flag  and  rush, 
And  rest  them  by  the  hazel  bush, 

And  plait  their  garlands  fair  ; 
Nor  dream  they  sit  upon  the  gravo 
That  holds  the  bones  of  Marmion  bravo.- 
When  thou  shalt  find  the  little  hill, 
"With  thy  heart  commune,  and  be  stiii. 
Tf  ever  in  temptation  strong, 
Thou  left'st  the  right  path  for  the  wron-  ; 
If  evtry  devious  step,  thus  trod. 
Still  led  thee  further  from  the  road  ; 
Dread  thou  to  speak  presumptuous  doom 
On  noble  Marmion's  lowly  tomb  ; 
But  say,  *'  He  died  a  gallant  knij;ht,         ^ 
With  sword  in  hand,  for  England  s  right. 
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I  Oa  not  rhyme  to  that  dull  elf, 

Who  cannot  image  to  himself, 

That  all  through  Flodden's  dismal  night, 

Wilton  was  foremost  in  the  fight ; 

That,  when  brave  Surrey's  steed  was  slain, 

'Twas  Wilton  mour.ted  him  again  ; 

'Twas  Wilton's  brand  thrt  deepest  hew'd 

Amid  the  spearmen's  stubborn  wood  ; 

Unnamed  by  Hollinshed  or  Hall, 

He  was  the  living  soul  of  all ; 

That,  after  fight,  his  faith  made  plain. 

He  won  his  rank  and  lands  again  ; 

And  charged  his  old  paternal  shield 

With  bearings  won  on  Flodden  Field. 

Nor  sing  1  to  that  simple  maid, 

To  whom  it  must  in  terms  be  said, 

That  King  and  kinsmen  did  agree. 

To  bless  fair  Clara's  constancy  ; 

Who  cannot,  unless  I  relate, 

Faint  to  her  mind  the  bridal's  state  ; 

That  Wolsey's  voice  the  blessing  spoke, 

More,  Sands,  and  Denny,  pass'd  the  joke  j 

That  bluff  King  Hal  the  curtain  drew, 

And  Catherine's  hand  the  stocking  threw  ; 

And  afterwards,  for  many  a  day, 

That  it  was  held  enough  to  say. 

In  blessing  to  a  wedded  pair, 

'*  Love  they  like  Wilton  and  like  Clare  !  ' 
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L'ENVOY. 

TO  THE  KBADEE. 

Why  then  a  final  note  prolong, 
Or  lengthen  out  a  closing  song, 
Unless  to  hid  the  gentles  spoed, 
mo  long  have  listed  to  my  rede  1 
To  Statefmen  grave  if  such  maj  deign 
To  read  the  Minstrel's  idle  strain, 
SoundVead.  clean  hand,  and  piercing  wit, 
And  patriotic  heart-as  Pitt  ! 

To  every  faithful  lover  too, 
Wh^  cin  I  wish  hut  lady  true  \ 
Ind  knowledge  to  the  studious  sage  ; 

And  nillow  to  the  head  of  age. 

TothCdear  school-hoy,  wlom  my  lay 

Has  cheated  of  thy  hour  of  play, 

Lieht  task,  and  merry  holiday  ! 

To  aU  to  iach,  a  fair  good  night, 

Ind  pleasing  dreams,  and  slumbers  light  I 


NOTES. 


BALLADS* 
•♦  That  nun,  toJio  ne'er  beholdt  tlie  day."-  P.  S9. 

The  circumstance  of  the  nun,  "  who  never  saw  the  '  xy,"  Is  not 
entirely  imaginary.  About  fifty  years  ago,  an  unfortunate  female 
wanderer  took  up  her  residence  in  a  dark  vault  among  the  ruins 
of  Dryburgh  Abbey,  which,  during  the  day,  she  i^ever  quitted. 
When  night  fell,  she  issued  from  this  miserable  habitation,  and 
went  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Haliburton  of  Newmains,  Scott's 
great-grandfather,  or  to  that  of  Mr.  Erskine  of  Sheilfleld,  two 
gt^ntlemen  of  the  neighbourhood.  From  their  charity  she 
obtained  such  necessaries  as  she  could  be  prevailed  upon  to 
accept.  At  twelve  each  night  she  lighted  her  candle,  and 
returned  to  her  vault,  assuring  her  friendly  neighbours  that 
during  her  absence  her  habitation  was  arranged  by  a  spirit,  to 
whom  she  gave  the  uncouth  name  of  Fat  Lips ;  describmg  him 
as  a  little  man,  wearing  heavy  iron  shoes,  with  which  he 
trampled  the  clay  floor  of  the  vault  to  dispel  the  damps.  Thi:) 
circumstance  caused  her  to  be  regarded  by  the  well-informed 
with  compassion,  as  deranged  in  her  understanding,  and  by  the 
vulgar  with  some  degree  of  terror.  The  cause  of  ner  adopting 
this  extraordinary  mode  of  life  she  would  never  explain.  li 
was,  however,  believed  to  have  been  occasioned  by  a  vow,  that, 
during  the  absence  of  a  man  to  whom  she  vras  attached,  she 
would  never  look  upon  the  sun.  Her  lover  never  returned.  He 
fell  during  the  civu  war  of  174&.6,  and  she  never  more  would 
behold  the  light  of  day. 

The  vault,  or  ratber  dungeon,  in  which  this  unfortunate 
woman  lifed  and  died,  passes  still  by  the  name  of  the  super. 
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tiAf nrftl  helnff  wUh  which  its  gloom  wM  teuanted  by  her  dls- 
tSlmS^tion.I!Id  few  of  the  neighbouring  peasant,  dare 
enter  it  by  night. 

••  Whfre  a  Icina  lav,"  etc.,  p.  46.— A  reference  to  Alexander  III 
of  sS2Sd.  kufed  6y  a  fall  ?rom  his  bonie.  near  Kiaghorn. 

"  0  hone  a'  He  I "  p.  64.—"  Alas  for  the  Chief  1 " 


THE  LAY  OF  THE  LAST  MINSTREL. 

"  The  Duchess:'  p.  75.-Anne  of  Buccleuch ;  the  same  who 
was  married  t?'the  unfortunate  Duke  of  Monmouth,  son  of 
C^riSJn?,  beheaded  in  1685  for  rebellion  apainst  James  II. 

P   17  -The  ancient  barons  of  Buccleuch,  both  from  feudal 

Saml^who  llldTandsTom  theTr  chief  fSr  the  military  service  of 
watcliing  and  wardhig  his  castle. 

^'W^'t  mv  neck-vers^.  at  Uairibee,"  p.  86.-Uairibee,  the 
t,lace  Si  Ca^Lle  wall  where  the  moss-troopers,  if  caught,  were 

••  Merchant  and  Friar." 

"  Haunted  by  the  lonely  earn,"  p.  I19.-Tha  earn  is  the  name 
of  a  Scottish  eagle. 

"Of  those  dread  maid.."  p.  172.-The  Valkyrior  or  Scandlna- 
vian  Fates,  or  Fatal  Sisters. 
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MABMION. 

'  m  teatter'd  angeU  round,"  p.  186.-A  gold  coin  of  the  perioa. 
\vorth  about  10s. 

"The  victor  ttuyre,"  p.  238. -An  allusion  to  the  battle  of 
Copenhagen,  1801. 

"Archibald  Bellthe-Cat"  n.  278,-Archibald  Douglas,  Earl  of 
A«.m«  ai^n  remarkable  for  strength  of  body  and  mmd, 
Angus,  a  ™*"  J^f/,"*  „"    e  of  KeU-tho-Cat  upon  the  following 

tJSrfcilS  ocSffon  :^^m?s  of^whom  Pitscottie 

remartoble  occMion  .--am^  more  in  music,  and  "policies  of 

buuS  5?"  than  in  hSff  %^king.  and  other  noble  exercises 
i -!rf{i  «Lrt»iaed  as  to  make  favourites  of  his  architects  and 
mSidans  wh?m  t"  SmShistorian  irreverently  terras  masons 
and  fiddlers  His  nobility,  who  did  not  ^vmpathise  in  the 
tvMn»WsDect  for  the  fine  wts,  were  extremely  mcensed  at  the 
honours  JSSferred  on  those  peraons,  particuLarly  on  Cochrane  a 
honours  conieiTBuim  I.         r^  Earl  of  Mar ;  and  seizing  the 

'"*^r"^ruvXn  iTl482?thB  Sng  had  convoked  the  whole 
a?i&  of  the  couSryti  march  against  the  English,  they  held  a 
Sni^h  council  in  the  church  of  Lauder,  for  the  purpose  of 
f^Sv  removing  theseminions  from  the  King's  person.  When 
SfhSyaiS  on  the  propriety  of  this  measure.  Lord  Gray  told 
?h«^i5S?  the  apol8gue  of  the  Mice,  who  had  formed  a  reao- 
the  a««™»'A  woulclbe  hiehly  advantageous  to  their  community 
M«l  bell  ?oundSe  S^  they  might  hear  her 

*°  "  o^h«t  a  distant  •  but  which  public  measure  unfortunately 
^^i^^Jri^  f?om  no  miiiS  being  v^ling  undertake  the  task 
™A^^^V  the  bell  "I  understand  the  moral."  said  Angus, 
"'aKS^hat  we  projose  may  not  lack  execution,  I  will 
bell-the.c(Ui" 
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